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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



The work which is here presented to tho American public, waa 
first published ia London, under date of 1815, with the title "Ad- 
ditional Reports on the Effucis of a Peculiur Rogimoii in Coses of 
Cancer, Scrofula, Consumption, Asthma, and other Chronic Dia- 
eaaea," I have thought better to change this nnme to that of 
" Water aud Vegetable Diet io Consumption, Scrofula, Cancer, 
Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases," as being more expressive of 
the true character of the work. I place coneumptian first iu the 
Kst of diseases, because of its greater frequency and importance. 
The Dew title will, I am conRdent, be more apt to attract the ey« 
of casual observers than the old one, which consideratiou ia plainly 
a matter that sLould be looked to in this day of many books. 

I have also, in the following work, changed many of tbe techni- 
cal or scientific terms to such as will be better understood by the 
generality of readers. Numerous tyiwgmphlcal errors, and soma 
other mistakes, which had crept into the London edition, I hove also 
corrected. Ihave likewise taken the liberty of omitting many of tha 
marginal references of the former edition, references which were, 
for the most part, made either to works tliat are not accessible to 
American readers, or to those of foreign languages, which also ars 
not here to be obtained. By making these omissions (which I con- 
sider does not at all depreciate the value of the work], it has been 
brought into n smaller space than it otherwise could have been, and 
is, as a consequence, alTardod at a lower price. The notes and 
additions which 1 have made in the body of the work, will be re- 
cognized by the latter initial of my name. 

That the >> Vegetarian diet," (as it is now called in England, and 
of which there are many followers in that country,) is destined to 
do yet a vast amount of good in the proventlon and cure of disease, 
in the United States, I confidently believe. I fed myself too 
tlunkful for the gi'ent benefit I have received by adopling it for the 
most part during a period of niae years, to remain silent on the 
■ubject. 

Many in this country hifve indeed already found great relief and, 
in not a few instances, a perfecl care, by Ihe adopvioao^ le^e^a)^ 
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regimen. A great number have also made shipwreck of the matter, 
80 to say, and have in the end gone from bad to worse, and so as a 
consequence have got no good. It is very common to find persons 
who tell us that some years ago, after they had suffered much in 
the way of indigestion, constipation, and the like, they commenced 
the vegetable regimen, and apparently at first with the most bene- 
ficial results. At length, however, they found that they gi-ew 
worse, and that on again returning to the use of flesh meat, they 
improved. Now I think that in most of these cases there has 
been manifest error in the method of the experiment. Thus the 
individual was at first careful in regard to every thing relating to both 
quality and Jcind of food ; at length, however, feeling an increase 
of tone and vigor in the digestive organs, and at the same time a 
great improvement in the keenness of appetite and relish for food, 
he took, insensibly and by degrees, to overdoing in quantity; a 
practice which it should ever be remembered is a violation of the 
most important of all dietetic rules. In the use of saccharine mat- 
ter especially, have the *' Vegetarians" committed error in the 
United States. It is far better to partake of a proper meal of 
plain vegetables and flesh meat than to eat a variety of rich, concen- 
trated, and highly sweetened articles, as many have been in the 
habit of doing. 

*' Vegetarianism** has hitherto been presented to Americans as 
a means of preventing rather than of curing disease. This work, 
then, bringi the matter up in a new aspect. And surely any 
method, however simple it may be, which promises any relief 
whatever, in so grave maladies as those of vi^ich it treats, merits 
the candid consideration of eveiy friend of his race. 

The perusal of this work will lead many, doubtless, to the con- 
clu^on, that if such striking benefits as are here described are to 
be gained by attention to diet alone, how much greater may we 
not look for in combining the water-treatment with the course 
pointed out. I therefore recommend that all who make the experi- 
ment of vegetable diet, pursue at the same time a course of bathing, 
with an observance of good hy^enic habits generally, such as are 
recommended in water-cure. The experiment will thus be much 
easier borne, and its benefits rendered greater. 

JOEL SHEW. 
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In offeiing to the public these ** Additional Repoits/* I fulfill the 
resolution I announced, when I published my " Reports on Cancer," 
of continuing to present to the public what I should think most in- 
teresting and important on the same subject. It will be seen that 
many of the facts, which I now bring forward, have been in my 
possession, even for a series of years ; and I have felt no small re- 
pugnance at suffering them to remain useless to myself and others. 
To withhold from society facts regarding health, is a sort of felony 
against the common rights of human nature. But I have found 
that little good is to be done by producing solitary cases. I have, 
therefore, deferred this publication till I could obtain a body of facts 
concuiTing to the same end; and which, I hope, may possess some 
influence upon public opinion. I was, moreover, anxious to put the 
correctness of my assertions beyond the reach of doubt or suspicion. 
Cu'cumstances beyond my control have forced me to consume 
much more time than such an object really required. But, having 
at length effected it, I am conscious that whatever depends upon 
myself has been now accomplished. 

The statements, which occupy the first part of these sheets, are 
drawn, for the most part, fi'om very common sources of information; 
and the reader, therefore, is not to look for any thing like originality 
in them. But the inferences from these statements, though suffi- 
ciently obvious, are certainly not duly impressed upon the minds of 
men. It is to these, therefore, that I would more particuloily direct 
the attention of reflecting persons. 

I have purposely avoided in this work all refined reasoning about 
the nature of the matter, which, insinuating itself into the body in 
unsuspected vehicles, undermines its powers, and lays tho founda- 
tion of fatal diseases. It is not that I think any th'mg which I have 
formerly advanced on these subjects untenable or visionaiy. In 
fact, the more I have considered the subject, the more have I been 
convinced of the general con-ectness of the opinions I have delivered. 
But several experiments which I have made are still unfinished ; 
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Other employment, particulai'ly the attention due to thid publication, 
having occupied my time. When I have completed the inquiries 
in which I am engaged, I shall probably publish them in a separate 
form. This may be more useful than blending matters more strictly 
scientific with things designed for the general reader and common 
utility. 

I may take this opportunity of saying that I believe I have spoken 
too hastily, when I said, in the following work, that in certain very 
healthy situations, ** probably not a tenth part of those born," die 
before two years of age. It rather appears by bills of mortality, 
that even in those places where the general health is so good, that 
one half the born live to mature age, still the great mass of mortality 
is in very early life. This error, however, does not materially in- 
fluence the reasoning of the text. 

The testimonies, which I have received from sevens correspon- 
dents, give me the satisfaction of knowing that my former attempts 
to direct mankind to the consideration of regimen have not been 
wholly lost. It would have better suited with my habits of feeling, 
to have suppressed the expressions of kindness contained in some 
of them, that are merely personal. But I have thought it impro- 
per to withhold what conveys, perhaps, the most lively image of the 
sentiments of the writers. I have, therefore, given what has come 
to my hands without mutilation ; and must content myself with 
hereby returning my thanks to the writers for these marks of their 
esteem. By the facts which they have conveyed to me, they have 
confen'edji considerable obligation on me ; but eventually, I believe, 
a much greater service on the public. 

W. LAMBE. 

8, Kini^s Road, Bedford Bow, 
85th March, 1815. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Effects of the writer's former pablications. — Erroneous estimate of 
Medical Practice. — Medicine corrupted by vulgar errors and false 
philosophy. — The bases of medical theories nypothetical. — Diseases the 
same at all times. — The general doctrines of the ancients with regard 
to their evident causes. 

After a Bilence of several years, I am at length enabled to lay 
before the public what I flatter myself will be considered to be 
a respectable body of additional evidence of the beneficial effects 
of that peculiar regimen, which I proposed for trial in cases of 
cancer, in the year 1809. Though it cannot be said tbat the 
principles, which I attempted to establish in the "Reports" 
which I then published, have gained the assent of any consider- 
able portion of the members of the medical profession, yet I 
have the satisfaction to know that my labors have not been 
wholly in vain. Several respectable persons, both in and out 
of the profession, have been sensible of the force of the reason- 
ing used ; some have adopted the practice advised ; and have, 
from their own experience, publicly recommended it to others : 
nor has any one ventured to contradict the facts which I ad- 
vanced ; or to assert that the conclusions drawn do not flow 
legitimately from the premises established. And I know that 
many serious and reflecting persons have had their attention 
excited ; have had their thoughts turned toward subjects to 
which they formerly had not paid the smallest regard ; and are 
looking forward, not without interest and anxiety, to the result 
of the experiments which I have instituted. 

I am, at the same time, perfectly aware that the contempt 
and ridicule, with which the proposal I made was received m 
some quarters, was immeasurable. There were those who pro- 
fessed that they could not preserve their gravity when speaking 
or wilting on the subject; nor were insinuations ptiil more 

1^< 
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offensive "withheld. This, however, was no more than what I 
expected. Such is the natural homage of littleness, egotism^ 
and malevolence to a zeal for truth, and the best interests of 
mankind. The man must know little of the workings of the 
human mmd, who concludes that, because a proposal is ridi- 
culed, it is therefore ridiculous. Men often laugh, not because 
there is a good joke, but to conceal some othet secret, and not 
very agreeable, feeling. I doubt not, that the slave merchant 
laughed heartily at the first proposal to abolish the diabolical 
traffic in human flesh ; the sot laughs, who is advised to relin- 
quish drinking ; and we are informed by Captain Cook that, 
when several of his people expressed to the inhabitants of New 
Zealand their abhorrence of the custom of eating human flesh, 
" the savages only laughed at them." I feel confident, there- 
fore, that men of candor will not be too prompt to decide 
whether, in the present case, these merry gentlemen laughed 
at my expense or at their own.* 

It falls not within the scope of my immediate purpose to 
examine into the present condition of the medical art. There 
can be no doubt of its general utility, and in some degree of its 
absolute necessity in the present state and form of society. I 
can have no wish, therefore, to sink it in the estimation of man- 
kind. But having made thi^ avowal, it is equally obvious that 
on no subject whatever has there existed greater fallacies and 
delusions, than in the estimates that have been formed of the 
efficacy of medicines, and the other practices, which form the 
established routine of the art. It would be a matter of little 
difficulty to trace to the fountain-head the source of these 
erroneous opinions. But I shall content myself with the irre- 
fragable proof of the fact. 

This proof may be readily drawn from the ever-varying fash- 
ions which predominate in the administration of drugs. It is 
an observation of Lord Bacon, that " medicine is a science more 
professed than labored, and yet more labored than advanced ; 
the labor having been, in my judgment, rather in circle than in 
progression: for I find much iteration, but small addition." 
Though this remark is as well founded at the present day as 

* So in this country, at the present day, we are often told that people 
have been made insane by the use of vegetable food, and a hundred other 
silly things too trifling to mention; as u a man could famish on brown 
bread, potatoes, fruits, and milk, or even on brown bread and pure water 
alone. These nonsensical notions, put forth not unfrequentfy by men 
who, assuming to be learned, men even of the medical profession, are 
destined soon, among the thinking class, to be reckoned bb belonging only 
to the deJasions of toe past. — 8. 
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when it was made, it maj be sospeeted to be wtmmmu^ti bj Ibe 
limits of the scienee, and not bj anj defioenej in its praHeana 
of activity or the spirit of research. Twenty jcars nev^er dap^d 
without some new medicine or mode of treatment being pn>- 
posed for some intractable compLtint: great cores are pub- 
lished ; great expectations raised ; the new methods are nm- 
Tersally tried ; lM>pe h followed bj disappointment ; and, in tlie 
course of a reiy few years, they are abandoned and forgotten. 
In my own days, there hare been the pneomatic gases ; mnriate 
of barytes and muriate of lime in scrofida ; nitrons add in syph- 
ilis; digitalis and tobacco in dropsy; digkalis in pufanonaij 
consumption. It were easy to enlarge the catalogue. I kaaw 
not whether the use of iron in cancer, and of the sSkaHis and ab> 
sorbents in scrofula, be as yet extinct ; but it b easy to antici- 
pate their fate.* 

I consider it not as a reproach, either to the propoaeis or to 
the profession at large, to hare adopted, for a time, methods of 
treatment which have proved useless. But it is a pretty sme 
index of the general feeling with regard to the present state of 
medical practice. This eager research after new medicines is 
an acknowledgment that something more, if more be possiUe^ 
ought to be done for the relief of the diseased ; it betrays n 
restlessness and uneaaness ; a consciousness, that much of the 
established practice is either useless or impotent ; that our in- 
struments are not what we wish them to be, and what we are 
taught in our schools to expect them ; and it evinces a secrel 
wish — a very laudable and benevolent wish — that new and 
more successful methods should be introduced, or great im- 
provements should be made upon the old. And such, I am 
persuaded, is the feeling of those who have deroCed themselves 
to the service of the sick with the hope to be of real use to 
them, with the view to exercise their profession with honor to 
themselves, and with benefit to the conununity. 

It is evident from the history of medicine, that it has, at no 
time, been established upon fixed and acknowledged principles; 
such as, being founded on just experiments, or a copious iiiduc- 
tion of facts, conunand the assent of all correct reasoners. This 
is the reason that its doctrines have ever been a subject of con- 

* Who does nut know that medicine as moch as dress has its &shions. 
Thns, for example, within a few years, for the treatment of consamption 
iodine has had its nm; afterward wood-naptha, and last of all cod liver 
oil (the expressed juice of rotten cod livers), as vile a substance as caa 
be well conceived of. So, too, I might mention the rage for chloroform, 
which is already fast passing away. — S. 
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tendon and disputation. When the principles of a science rest 
upon firm bases, there can be no sects or parties among those 
Avho cidtivate it. Occasional error may have crept into mathe- 
matical science ; but there are no sects of mathematicians. In 
physic, on the other hand, doctrines have been fluctuating in 
every age ; there have been as many sects as schools ; and at this 
moment there are almost as many opinions as practitioners. 

Medicine is both popular and scientific. Popular medicine is 
practiced in a certain degree by the whole body of the people, 
even by the rudest in the village. Hence it becomes contami- 
nated by the errors, prejudices, and superstitions of the people ; 
which must extend, in a greater or less degree, to every mem- 
ber of the community. Physicians can boast no exemption 
from these prejudices. A curious example of their extent and 
power may be found in a well-known and popidar work. It is 
this : When, in the year 1760, the King of Spain determined, 
by a public decree, to free Madrid from the abominable custom 
of throwing the ordure out of the windows into the streets, it 
was ordered by a proclamation, that the proprietor of eveiy 
house should build a proper receptacle, and that sinks, drains, 
and common sewers should be made at the public expense. 
"Every class," proceeds the relater, "devised some objection 
against it ; but the physicians bid the fairest to interest the 
kmg in the preservation of the ancient privileges of his people, 
for they remonstrated, that if the filth was not thrown into the 
streets as usual, a fatal sickness would probably ensue, because 
the putrescent particles of the air, which such filth attracted, 
would then be imbibed by the human body." 

The doctrines of scientific medicme descend from that small 
body of educated men, who give themselves up to it as a pro- 
fession and the means of a livelihood. With these men it is a 
branch of philosophical science, and it, of course, becomes tinct- 
ured with the current philosophical opinions. From hence it 
has been deformed by absurdities, that are at present hardly 
credible. Even so late as the days of our own James the First, 
we find the study of judicial astrology esteemed necessary to a 
physician. In an examination of a noted impostor by the Lon- 
' don College of Physicians, we fimd, among other questions put 
to him, with the answers of the man, the following: 

** Being asked in astrology what house he looketh unto to know 
a disease, or the event of it: and how the Lord ascendant should 
stand thereto : 

" He answereth, he looks for the sixth house ; which being 
disproved, he saith, he understands nothing therein but what 
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he hath out of Caliman ; and being asked what books he hath 
read in that art, he saith he hath none but Caliman,** 

Philosophy was, in its origin, founded more upon speculation 
than upon observation and experiment And as the first rea- 
sonera in medicine were the philosophers, the principles that 
were thought to regulate the universe, were, by them, trans- 
ferred to the phenomena of the human body. Hence the 
errors of philosophy were engrafted upon physiology. 

Hippocrates is said to have separated medicine from philoso- 
phy. This can mean no more than that he was the first of the 
philosophers, who considered medicine to be a distinct branch 
of science. But the principles which he adopted to explain 
the causes and symptoms of diseases, were such as he had been 
taught, and found to be prevalent in the schools of philosophy 
in his time. 

These principles were purely hypothetical, being, mostly, 
gratuitous assumptions with regard to the constituent principles 
of the animal frame. The body was thought to be composed 
of four humors : blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile ; 
health was supposed to depend upon the perfect mixture of 
these himiors, each possessed of its proper qualities ; disease 
took place when the due proportions were disturbed, or when 
cither of the elementary humors was separated, or not perfectly 
mixed with the common mass. 

From this first rude notion of thq analysis of the fluids have 
sprung the division of temperaments into the sanguineous, 
phlegmatic, choleric, and melancholic, which is received at this 
day ; in each of which that humor was thought to be predom- 
inant from which it receives its denommation. 

It is clear, from many passages of the Hippocratic writings, 
that Hippocrates was not the inventor of these doctrines, but 
that they were the current opinions of his times ; and had prob- 
ably existed at a period anterior to that of any of the records 
of medicine which have reached our times. However hypo- 
thetical and ill founded are the speculations on which these 
doctrines rest, they were implicitly received by Boerhaave and his 
followers ; nor is their influence wholly extinguished at present. 

It cannot be supposed that opinions, which have no real 
foundation in nature, were at any time admitted without con- 
troversy. We find, even in the writings which are called Hip- 
pocratic, some variations from this fundamental hypothesis ; and 
other theories, which are wholly distinct from it. Many suc- 
ceeding teachers rejected it entirely, and proposed other p — 
terns. Asclepiades embraced the atomk i^VvxVo^o^Vj ^ ^^'s 
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from the doctrines of Democritus and Epicnms: he ascribed 
the production of diseases to the stopping up or relaxation of 
the pores. The Methodists thought that diseases were not 
produced by morbid alterations of the fluids of the body, but 
considered them as affections of the solids. They divided dis- 
eases therefore intothree orders ; some they considered as caused 
by laxity ; others, as the consequence of tension ; others, again, 
as complicated, being related by some of their symptoms to each 
of the other orders. Another sect denied that diseases were 
connected with the sensible qualities of the body. They asser- 
ted that there was a subtle matter, an ether, attached to, and 
pervading the system ; and that diseases were affections of this 
matter. This sect was that of the Pneumatists. 

Opinions so discordant, as it showed the evidence in behalf 
of each to be unsatisfactory, must have excited, in the minds of 
many, hesitation and discontent. Accordingly, there has ever 
been a sect, which has maintained, that, in medicine, evident 
causes were the only proper objects of inquiry; that the 
changes, which take place within the body, are mostly incom- 
prehensible, and the study of them must be therefore super- 
fluous ; and that, could they even be discovered, they would 
throw no light on the methods of treatment. The question, 
they said, is not what makes a disease, but what will cure it. 
How digestion is performed, is of no moment ; but what matter 
is most easily digestible, is of the greatest ; it matters not how 
we breathe, but to determine the purest air is of the first con- 
sequence. In things of this nature, we are instructed, not by 
abstruse speculations and metaphysical subtleties, but by evident 
experience only. This is the proper guide in medicine, distin- 
guishing the useful from the noxious, and applying them 
accordingly to practice. Such is the general reasoning of the 
sect of Empyrical physicians ; a sect, the tenets of which, 
though disclaimed in the schools, have ever found numerous ad- 
herents among men the most versed in practice ; and which, 
though not openly avowed, are, I am persuaded, silently assent- 
ed to, and effectively acted upon, by the great body of prac- 
titioners, even at this day. 

This short notice of the ancient sects demonstrates that, at 
the origin of medicine, the causes assigned, as immediately 
operative in the production of diseases, were not deduced from 
experience, but were the creation of the imagination. It would 
be an unprofitable task to examine whether the doctrines of 
modem teachers have been built upon a more solid foundation. 
I shall therefore wholly avoid them. T^ ?h<Mn they are 
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familiar, will readily perceive, that the questions, which have 
exercised the ingenuity of the makers of systems, in these lattar 
days, are very nearly the same as were discussed and disputed 
upon in the schools of antiquity ; and that our modem sects are 
little more than the ancient, reyived under new names. Nor 
will it be disputed, that no theory, which has been proposed, 
has had more than an ephemeral reputation ; nor has contributed, 
hardly in the most remote degree, to the only rational object of 
specidation — ^the improvement of practice, and the consequent 
amelioration of social life. 

It is perfectly clear, however, th&t human nature has been, 
and is, at all times, essentially the same. History depicts the 
same passions ; the same motives of action ; the same virtues 
and vices, adorning or darkening tlie human character ; and the 
records of medicine show that the human body has been at all 
times (within the reach of written memorials) subject to the 
same diseases. With the exception of a few contagions (the 
effect, perhaps, of some accidental combination of cu*cum- 
stances), it may be doubted whether there exists any new dis- 
ease. In the kppocratic writings we meet with, not merely 
the same names of diseases, as those employed at this day, but, 
generally speaking, the same names applied to the same things ; 
we meet with the same order and succession of events ; the same 
accidents ; the same signs, whether announcing safety or por- 
tending danger ; the same divisions of diseases ; in a word, as 
far as we can judge, the very same scene, which is at this time 
daily passing before the eyes of medical practitioners. It is, 
indeed, the perception of this striking analogy which has im- 
pressed upon these memorials the indelible character of authen- 
ticity ; we feel for them a veneration like that excited by the 
works of Homer, being assured by our present experience that 
they are faithful transcripts from nature, taken at a period of 
very remote antiquity. As this is a fact of the first consequence 
in the history of human nature, I shall cite in illustration of it 
the account of a very common affection, as it is described in one 
of these ancient treatises. The disease I shall select is the com- 
mon catarrh, or cold, of which the following description is found 
in the treatise on ancient medicine. 

** Whenever any one is affected with a cold, and defluxion from 
the nose, the matter is commonly more acrimonious during the 
first days of descent from the nostril, and it makes the nose 
swell, and it heats and inflames it; if, when it has continue'^ 
some time, you apply the hand to the part, it will be found • 
coriated, though it be naturally hard, and oi Y\\.\\(^ \^^\i^t£i 
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This heat m the nostrils begins to diminish, not while the mat- 
ter is flowing, and the inflammation continues, but wlien the 
matter has become thicker and less acrid, more concocted and 
mingled than at first ; then it is that the heat ceases." — De 
veteri Medicina, xxxi. 

Here we ha^-e an example of the slightest of all infiammatoiy 
complaints, which we find to have been attended with tlie same 
symptoms as the common cold, or catarrh, of the present day« 

Cancer is allowed to be the most calamitous of all diseases 
which afflict the human frame. I do not know that any regu- 
lar description of this malaAy is to be found in the Hippocratic 
wntings ; but there are notices of it, which are sufficiently dis- 
tinct, and which afford grounds for believing that it was well 
known at the era of these writings, and that the symptoms of 
it were essentially the same as at present In one of the books 
of the Epidemics, the following short narrative occurs. 

" A woman of Abdera had a cancer of the breast ; it was 
of this nature : a bloody ichor came out of the nipple ; when 
tlie discharge ceased, she died." — Popularium, vn. 60. 

As then we find noticed, in the earliest records of medicine, 
the slightest of the acute, and the most severe of the chronic 
diseases, which men at present suffer, we cannot doubt that 
they were at this time subject to all the common forms of dis- 
ease which are found existing at pre^nt. Of most of them it 
were easy to bring direct proof, if it were worth while. But 
I am unwilling to fatigue the patience of my reader by affect- 
ing to prove points wliich no one is likely to controvert. 

How happens it then, that, while opinions have been so 
unsettled, and in a state of perpetual fluctuation, nature has 
been so uniform, and continues unchanged? The same phe- 
nomena have been occurring during a succession of ages with 
the same regularity as the rotation of the seasons, or the flux 
and reflux of the ocean. What can have produced this regu- 
larity, but the unceasing operation of regidar and uniform 
causes ? 

On these subjects I have already delivered, my opinions in 
works which have been some time before the public, and have 
adduced many facts in corroboration of those opinions. I have 
maintained that, while the predisposition to the various forms 
of diseased action is congenital, and dependent upon varieties 
in the radical organization of the frame, the more direct causes 
are to be looked for in the agency of foreign substances on the 
body, and principally of those which are used as food and as 
drJrjJc. From an adherence to those opinions I have not seen 
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any reason, after more mature reflection and more extended 
experience, to recede. On the contrary, I hope that the facts 
which I am about to bring forward in the course of my present 
undertaking will go far toward establishing them beyond con- 
troversy. 

I might continue to rest the proof of them upon the phe- 
nomena of the cancer, as my observations on that disease have 
been confirmed both by myself and others, since th^ publica- 
tion of my "Reports'* on that subject. Persons of very nar- 
row information are ready to allow that any manner of living, 
which is found useful in the cancer, woidd probably be bene- 
ficial in other chronic diseases likewise; and that it would afford 
a satisfactory proof of the general superior salubrity of the pro- 
posed method. But as the prejudices of mankind are deeply 
rooted and widely extended, and the views, that different in- 
dividuals take of the same subject, are infinitely various from 
the education, habits of thinking, or capacities of each, I have 
thought it may be useful to take a wider circuit. I have there- 
fore thrown together such materials as appeared to me con- 
nected with the end I had in view. They will serve, I hope 
not inaptly, as an introduction to the cases which it is my prin- 
cipal object to relate, and will perhaps prepare the mind, in 
some degree, for the conclusions I propose to draw, by show- 
ing that the opinions which I have adopted may be supported 
by many collateral facts, and are by no means at variance with 
those of men of the most respectable authority. 

It is surely in favor <rf these opinions, in general, that they 
are fundamentally in unison with the plain, imsophisticated, 
common sense of mankind. Though hardly any two men agree 
with regard to the salubrity of particular things, yet all are 
convinced of the general importance of the subject. That our 
diseases have an intimate connection with our habits, is allowed 
by all who have ever paid any attention to the subject. Some 
facts are so flagrant, that they force themselves upon the most 
heedless. Does any one dispute that luxury and intemperance 
enervate the mind, and destroy the body ? that there is an essen- 
tial difference between the peasant of the country and the arti- 
san of the city ? that, to possess a hardy and healthy body, it 
is necessary to adopt hardy and healthy modes of life ? The 
influence of some customs becomes evidently imprinted on the 
features, and gives a character to the form and physiognomy. 
Who can mistake the lineaments of habitual drunkenness? The 
first questions, put by the valetudinarian to his medical adviser, 
are — ^Is this wholesome? is that wholesome 't MidL>\!LONR qw»Wl 
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I to regulate my diet ? Though on no subject "whatever do 
there exist more deep prejudices, and, as I think, more per- 
nicious errors, there are none concerning which many indi- 
viduals are more seriously engaged in searching after the truth. 

The venerable authority of the father of medicine may be 
adduced in support of the same doctrine ; external causes being 
acknowledged by Hippocrates to have the greatest influence 
upon health and disease. He attributed much to the £ur ; and 
on this subject he entertained ideas which were sufficiently 
correct. The spreading of epidemic diseases he attributed to 
the operation of some morbific exhalation, or miasma, corrupt- 
ing the atmosphere. Sleeping and watchfulness ; exercise and 
repose ; the matters secreted, or retained within the body ; and- 
the dominion of the passions, were severally enumerated by this 
ancient philosopher L powerful agents upon the human fmme. 
Regimen, in the most extensive sense of the word, includes the 
totality of these agents. 

Hippocrates considered man to be, as the plants and animals 
by which he is surrounded, a product of the soil upon which 
he grows, and as having his qualities modified by the circum- 
stances in which he is placed. Ho observed that nations had, 
like individuals, their characteristic physiognomy ; and he taught 
that the forms and manners of men must be consonant to the 
character of the country which they inhabit. In support of 
this doctrine, he contrasted the Asiatics with the Europeans. 
His words are : " I say that there is a great difference between 
Asia and Europe, both with regard to the productions of the 
soil, and also the men. All the productions of Asia are more 
beautiful, and of a larger growth: for the climate is much 
milder than ours, and the manners of the natives more kind 
and cultivated. The cause of these phenomena is the consti- 
tution of the seasons; for Asia is placed toward the rising of 
the sun, removed from the cold. This, of all circimistances, 
tends to produce increase and mildness, since there is no pre- 
dominant power to divert the course of nature, but an equality 
of force is prevalent throughout. 

" This is not the case, however, throughout the whole of 
Asia : the inland parts, which are equally remote from the heat 
and the cold, are the most fertile, the best wooded, the finest, 
and watered the best by the rains or by rivulets. Thus it is 
neither burnt up by the heat, nor dried up from want of water, 
nor condensed by the cold ; but it is fanned by southerly winds, 
and moistened both by rains and snow. Hence (as might be 
expected) the plants are abundant, wheth'^*^ I by man, or 
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growing spontaneously : upon the fruits of whicli the inhabit- 
ants subsist, improving them by culture and transplantation. 
The cattle will be of a larger growth, more prolific, and the 
offspring more beautiful. The men are well nourished, of the 
finest forms, and the largest stature, and with little individual 
differences in these respects." 

The Europeans, on the other hand, are depicted by Hippo- 
crates as differing much more among themselves, both in their 
stature and form ; which he attributes to their variable climate, 
exposed to great vicissitudes of heat and cold, of rains and 
droughts, and the inconstancy of the winds; from the co- 
operation of which the body is exposed to perpetual changes. 
These circumstances would undoubtedly produce a more robust 
frame, greater energy and activity, and a more adventurous 
spirit. But Hippocrates was perfectly aware of the powerful 
effect of political institutions upon the moral character. While, 
therefore, he attributes, in some degree, to the relaxing effects 
of the climate the timidity, effeminacy, and imwarhke spirit of 
the Asiatics, as compared to the Europeans, he ascribes still 
more to their institutions. "Almost all Asia," he says, "is 
under the dominion of absolute monarchs ; a condition which, 
by necessity, engenders cunning, selfishness, and pusillanimity : 
the Europeans, on the other hand, possess liberty and property, 
living under the safeguard of laws ; which produces a character 
marked by boldness, pride, and independence." 

I cannot resist the temptation of quoting another of the ex- 
amples by which this great man has illustrated the principles 
he has incidcated. It is taken from the same treatise from 
which the foregoing remarks have been extracted, a treatise 
which has been justly esteemed one of the most precious relics 
of antiquity. It seems to have furnished to the author of the 
" Spirit of Laws " the basis on which he raised the superstruc- 
ture of his immortal work. 

'* I will add a few words concerning the inhabitants of the 
Phasis. Their country is marshy, warm, and thick-set ; much 
rain falls during every season. The inhabitants live in the 
marshes, having houses made of wood, or of reeds, constructed 
among the waters ; so they walk very little, except when they 
go to the city and market ; but they sail up and down in boats, 
made out of a single piece of wood. There are many ditches ; 
and they drink hot and stagnant waters, putrefied by the sun, 
and increased by the rain. The Phasis itself is, of all riv^«a 
one whose course is the most sluggish. All the fruits of 
country ore unwholesome, without strength, atii cx>i^^> 
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the superabundance of water; nor do they ever ripen. Many 
fogs from the waters cover the face of the country. 

'' For these causes, the inhabitants of the Phasis are, in their 
appearance, diflferent from other men. Their size is large, their 
bodies corpulent ; the joints of their limbs are not visible, nor 
the veins ; their color is pallid, as if sufifering under jaundice ; 
they speak the slowest of all men, living in a dull, obscure, and 
moist atmosphere ; and they are in their bodies slothful, and 
unfit for labor.* 

This is, perhaps, an extreme case ; but there is strong inter- 
nal evidence that the description is, in its principal features, 
taken from nature. The same causes, at this day, produce 
similar eflfects ; as is experienced in our hundreds of Essex ; in 
Walcheren, Beveland, and in Zealand — a coimtry which is sur- 
rounded by the oozy and slimy branches of the eastern and 
western Scheld. The mass of the people are, in &uch situa- 
tions, unhealthy, dull, bloated, and leucophlegmatic. 

Nor is any truth more fully acknowledged by those who 
have taken an extended surv^ey of human nature, than that the 
various races of men have their specific and characteristic forms ; 
so that the exprienced eye can pronounce, from simple inspec- 
tion, the race or country to which any individual belongs. 
Philosophers may not have determined, with perfect exactness, 
all the circumstances which modify the system, and impress 
upon it its peculiarities. Some of them, perhaps, have, as j'et, 
eluded their research. That climate, including, in the term, all 
the circumstances peculiar to each particular situation, is of 
great efficacy, has never been doubted. The changes which 
are produced in the frame, either by an animal being brought 
up in a particular spot, or by its being transplanted to it, are 
not connned to the human race : the brutes equally partake of 
them ; they afiect alike the whole animated creation. 

* The people described by Hippocrates ia this passage, were those 
who inhabited the modern Mingrelia. .According to the relation of an 
Italian traveler, there is a great similitude between the present and the 
ancient inhabitants. He says of them, " Very few of them reach a sound 
old age. Disease of the spleen is universal, which, not being treated 
with proper remedies in time, always terminates in dropsy. The tertian 
and quartan ague is so familiar, that, esteeming them nothing at all, even 
in the time of the paroxysm, the people follow their usual occupations. 
In the autumn, the quoticiian is a universal malady. Catarrh and asthma 
are apt to suffocate men of mature years ; jaundice and lethargy prove fatal 
to others." — Lamberti, Relatione deUa Colchidef oggi delta Mengrcllia 
cap. 27, j7. 193. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OpInliAis of Hi|>pocrate3 Gonoeniiii^ Food, and the me of DOoents; that 
of Van Swieten. — General doctrine of Hippocn.te% oo dio efiecta of 
Water. Opinion of Hoffinan ; of M. Cabanis. — Cnllen's opmian ex 
amined.— Some additional eonsidefationi on Water. 

Such was the general doctrine of Hippocrates on the ante- 
cedent causes of health and disease, and those things which 
principally affect and modify the human srstenL But of all 
the circumstances, the influence of which it is necessary to ap- 
preciate, Iffippocrates considered diet as hy Car the most impor- 
tant ; and, under this term, he included all the matters used in 
the ordinary manner of living, namely, food, whether fish, flesh, 
milk, or T^etables; wine, and other fermented liquors; and 
water. He has declared in general, with regard to the quali- 
ties of food — "Whoever gives these things no consideration, 
and is ignorant of them, how can he understand the diseases 
of men? for, by every one of these, the body is affected and 
changed, dther in one manner or in another ; and of these is 
the whole of life composed, in health, in convalescence, and in 
sickness." Another passage of the same writer is still more 
direct and express, and indicates, in my opinion, a wonderful 
sagacity in the writer, considering the time at which it was 
written. In treating of the generation of anasarca, he suggests 
that the foundation of the disease is laid in a tuberculated state 
of the lungs. To prove this, he refers to the same cmidition 
of the lungs in domesticated animals : the ox, the dog, and the 
sow. In these quadrupeds, he says, tubercles full of water are 
formed in the lungs: they are readily found by dissection. 
And he adds — " Such things are much more likely to happen 
in man than in animals, inasmuch as we use a more imwhole- 
some diet"* 

* Hippocrates, Lib. De Intemis Afiectiombas, xxy. Hippocrates had 
probablj seen hydatids: he sajs, "the water will flow out;" which is 
not tme of the common tabercle. 

An ingeoions writer, spe^dng of domestic animals, observes, ** The 
diseases of domestic animals are interesting, inasmnch as th^ show die 
power of unnatural food and habits to cause a variety of disorders, and 
<x>nfirm the opinion that human diseases are chiefly referable to the same 
cause. In dissecting tame animals, I have frequently found ossiflcations 
of the soft parts and pretematund tumors; but I never remember to have 
found an^ marks of organic disease in those which might be proper*' 
called wild.** — Forster on Spirituous and Fermented LiquorSy p. 50. 

It may be doubted whether wild animals, living strictly accordin| 
their natural habitsj, nSer any oomtitutionaL diaeAw; Wx >^^ ^^tim 
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Many other passages might be cited, if it were necessary, 
from the Hippocratic writings to the same purpose. Accord- 
ingly we find that the most essential part of the treatment of 
diseases, prescribed by the father of medicine, consisted of rules . 
concerning diet and regimen. The use of medicines was second- 
ary and subsidiary. Several treatises on these subjects have 
come down to us, than which I do not know that the works of 
modem writers on the same topics contain any thmg more use* 
ful or more correct. 

On the use of watery fluids in the treatment of diseases, the 
opinion of Hippocrates was greatly at variance with modem 
practice. We urge the sick to dilute plentifully; and there 
was a time when physicians expected extraordinary benefits 
to result from attenuating the fluids by the copious use of 
liquids, the basis of which was common water. But the doc- 
trine of Hippocrates was, that a copious use of such fluids 
causes <* an effeminacy of the fibres, impotence of the nerves, 
stupor of the mind, hemorrhages, and faintings." In another 
place he says, concerning the use of water in acute diseases, 
" I have nothing to say in favor of water drinking in acute 
diseases : it neither eases the cough, nor promotes expectora- 
tion in inflammation of the lungs ; and, least of all, in those who 
are used to it. It does not quench thirst, but increases it. In 
bilious habits it increases bile, and oppresses the stomach ; and 
is the most pernicious, and sickening, and debilitating, in a state 

cannot be easily determined. It is obvious, however, that those become 
most diseased, which recede the farthest from their natural habits of life. 
The common rat is naturally herbivorous. Mr. Lawrence, assistant>sur- 
geon of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, informed me, that they have at the 
hospital a tribe of rats, which feed principally on the offals of the dissect 
iag>room. These animals are very large ; but, commonly, the liver is 
found diseased. 

The common dog shows the effect of unnatural aliment in a very strik- 
ing manner. This animal, by being confined to vegetable food, loses all 
the social qualities which has made him the companion of men, his fidelity, 
attachment, and sagacity. The naturalist who accompanied Captain Cook 
in his second voyage, remarks, *^ The dogs of the South Sea Isles are of a 
singular race : tney most resemble the common cur, but have a prodigious 
large head, remarkably little eyes, prick ears, and a short bushy tail. 
They are chiefly fed with fruit at the Society Isles, but in the Low Islea 
and New Zealand, where they are the only domestic animals, they live 
upon fish. They are exceedingly stupid, and seldom or never bark, only 
howl now and then ; they have the sense of smelling in a very low degree, 
and are lazy beyond measure ; they are kept by the natives chiefly for 
the sake of their flesh." — Foster*8 Observational p. 189. 

Captain King's account of the dogs of the Sandwich Islands is to the 
same purpo8e.-*<Sf«e CooWs Third Voyage ^ vol. 3. o. 118, 4t<K 
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of inanition. It increases inflammations of the liver and spleen. 
It passes slowly, by reason of its coldness and crudeness ; and 
does not readily find a passage either by the bowels or kid- 
ney."* In conformity to these observations, the respectable 
Van Swieten observes, " "While girls are daily sipping tepid, 
watery liquors, how weak and how flaccid do they become !" 
And the same writer positively affirms that, by the abuse of 
tea, cofifee, and similar liquors, he had seen many so enervate 
their bodies, that they could scarcely drag their limbs ; and 
many had from this cause been seized with apoplexies and 
palsies.f 

That our common domestic waters possess different qualities, 
according to their various natures, and, in consequence, have 
different degrees of salubrity, is consonant to popular opinion. 
Indeed, this a persuasion so widely disseminated, as to afford 
reasonable ground for believing it the result of experience. I 
pervades remote regions, and people unconnected by prejudices, 
religion, manners, or education. "The old men of Brazil," 
according to Piso, "are as nice in their choice of waters, as 
people are with us in distinguishing the qualities of wine ; and 
they accuse persons of imprudence who use them all without 
selection, lliey use the lightest and sweetest, and those which, 
falling from elevated grounds, give no sediment." Sir G. 
Staimton informs us, that "persons of rank in China are so 

* If Hippocrates meant that the copious use of pure soft water causes 
" an effeminacy of the fibres, impotence of the nerves, stupor of the mind, 
hemorrhages, and fainting;" and if he regarded, that such water was 
" not good in acute diseases ;** " that it neither eases the cough nor pf o- 
motes expectoration in inflammations of the lungs ; " ** that it does not 
quench thirst but increases it ; '* '* that in bilious habits it increases bile, 
and oppresses the stomach, and is the most pernicious, sickening, and 
debilitating in a state of inanition;'* and, that " it increases inflammation 
of the liver and spleen," he was evidently mistaken, as is abundantly 
proved by the success of the modern water-cure. If the objections were 
stated against the use of hard and impure water, they would have some 
force, but not otherwise. There is no danger whatever in allowing per- 
si^ns the freest use of pure soft water, however cold, in acute diseases, 
although in some cases warm is probably the best.— S. 

t That people generally injure themselves in many respects by the 
use of tea and coffee, it is easy enough to understand. Nervousness, 
tremors, palpitation of the heart, indigestion, paleness, and flaccidity of the 
muscular system, sallowness, decay of the teeth, and especially sick head- 
ache, are often caused by these articles, as many may prove to their satis- 
&ction, if they will but resolutely abstain from them, and take only pure 
soft water instead, for one year. But that people will injure themselves 
with " tepid waters ;" drink which has in its composition nothing stronger 
than pare water, we need not at all fear. The stimulants contained, and 
not tne water, cause Uie evils alluded to in the text. — S. 
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careful abomt the qvi^tj of the water intended for their own 
consumption, that they seldom drii^ any without its being dis- 
tilled." In Egypt, they prefer the water of the Nile. The 
gravel is said to be " unirersaUy the disease with those who 
use water from the draw-wells, as in the desert In Hindostan, 
people uniTersally ascribe most of their disorders to the offen- 
sive quality of bad water. It is useless to multiply authorities. 
Even in London, though it is not, in general, considered to be 
of so much importance, the selection of waters is considerably 
attended to: men have their favorite spring, or their favorite 
pump ; and they think that some waters are more favorable to 
the health than others.* 

I have little doubt that popular observations of this kind, in 
ancient times, laid the foundation of the doctrines of the cele- 
brated treatise of Hippocrates, de Aere, Aquis, et Locis ; and 
though some of the distinctions, found in that treatise, may 
have been founded upon local circumstances, and have been too 
hastily generalized, yet their accuracy upon the whole has been 
so little questioned, that succeeding writers have added nothing 
of importance to them. 

Though Hippocrates has said, that healthy persons may 
drink, indiscriminately, such water as comes in their way, yet 
he declares that, to distinguish that which is wholesome is of 
the first consequence to health. The best waters he pronoun- 
ces to be those which fall from high places, and uncultivated 
hills. He condemns water collected from the melting of snow,f 

* Ader the Croton water (which is on the whole very good, and far 
•nperior to the filthy water of the wells, that had formerly been used,) 
had been introduced into the city of New York about two years, accord- 
ing to present recollection, the officers of the City Hospital published that 
there had been no cases of gravel admitted into that institution since the 
time when the Croton water had fairly come into use, but that before the 
complaint was frequent.— S. 

t The writer, residing at Cos, could probably know nothing, from ex- 
perience, on the properties of snow-water ; and spoke therefore only from 
report The report itself was, I conceive, grounded upon supposing the 
waters of the valleys of alpine countries to be snow-water. 

Though the putrescent matter of common water cannot be separated 
from tlio earths or other matters which are dissolved in the water, its 

S-esence is verv easily shown. If there be any thing inflammable in 
e residuum left by the water after evaporation, it indicates the presence 
of matter of this kmd. This impregnation of common water, though 
little rc^rded by modem chemists, has been long known. Borrichius 
observed the residuum of common water to be inflammable ; that it melted 
with bubbles, swelled, took fire, and burned with a clear white flame. 
Lucas, in his treatise on waters, remarked the inflammability of the reni- 
dunm both of the Thames and New River water, and also of some 
others. This matter it is which makes water corrupt by keeping ; which. 
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in which he was ^dcd, probably, by popular prejudice. Even 
rain-water he advises to be boiled and filtered ; otherwise it has 

I believe, always liappeiui in warm weather, if it be in a considerable 
body. 

The method which I have commonly employed to determine the pres- 
ence of inflammable matter, is to precipitate the water by a salt of lead 
(the acetate, or nitrate of lead), ana to heat the precipitate, either alone, 
or mixed Only with an alkali. If lead is by this process revived, the pre- 
cipitate must, in part, consist of an inflammable substance. And by this 
simple method I have detected matter of this kind in every common 
water I have examined, except two. One of those was the water of the 
Bristol Hot Wells, a water which is known to be very light upon the 
stomach, though it is a good deal loaded with earthy salts. 

To this inflammable and putrescent matter is oviringthe activity of com- 
mon water, of which persons almost constantly receive proofs, whenever 
they change their residence. Yet it is astonishing (as 1 have said in the 
text) how much it has been overlooked. Dr. Lind, far example, says, 
that as the guinea- worm, which seems peculiar to Africa and some parts of 
Asia, " has. Deen supposed to proceed from a bad quality of the water of 
the country, I procured the waters of Senegal, Gambia, and Sierra Leone 
to be sent me in bottles, well corked and sealed, in order to examine 
their contents. Upon opening these bottles, I found the water in all of 
them putrid, but the scent of the Senegal water was the strongest and 
most ofiensive. I could not, however, discover by the help of a good mi- 
croscope the least appearance of any of the animalcules, nor did any 
chemical experiment discover uncoounon contents or impurities in those 
waters. All of them, after standing some timd exposed to the open air, 
become perfectly sweet and good." — Lind's Works, vol. Hi., p. 56. 

Here we see that Dr. Lind (a man of much intelligence) thought there 
was nothing amiss with these waters, though they were absolutely foetid. 
And most writers have conceived with him, that all that was necessary 
to make water salubrious was to get rid of any bjQfensive odor or taste. 
It is, however, perfectly obvious that if water is capable of putrefaction, 
it roust contain a putrescent matter, even before it putrefies, and when it 
is esteemed to be perfectly tweet and good. What is the effect of this 
matter upon the human system is a proper object of inquiry, and what I 
have attempted to ascertain experimentally. 

I have argued for the universal diiSusion on the surface of the earth, and 
throughout the soil, and, in consequence, in the substance of animal and 
vegetable bodies, of a true arsenical matter. I have said that some sub- 
stances may combine so intimately with this poison as to prevent its beiu^ 
developed and exhibited in its proper form by the common modes of 
chemical operation. Manganese is one body which has this effect. But 
it is not the only one. In this point of view, therefore, the explication I 
proposed in my '^ Inqoiry into Constitutional Diseases" (printed in 1805) 
18 too limited. But ulterior inquiries have shown to me that the nature of 
arsenic itself is misunderstood, and its properties very imperfectly known. 
It can be very easily shown that it is a decomposable matter, and possessed 
of different properties, as it is obtained from different substances. What 
I have been able to ascertain myself with regard to this body, I hope, ere 
long, to be able to lay before the public ; and I believe the^ experiments 
I propose to relate, will at least make an opening for obtaining an insight 
bto some of the phenomena of nature, which have hitherto been invoVsed. 
in obscurity. 

2 
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a bad smell, and occasions hoarseness in those who use it 
Hard and crude waters are not adapted to all habits, since they 
constringe and bind the belly. In countries where men are con- 
strained to drink the str^nant and foetid waters of wells, the 
belly and spleen must, in such persons, of necessity be injured. 
Some have calculus complaints; some, tumors of the spleen, 
strangury, and nephritic complaints, from a similar cause. The 
stagnant water of marshes must, in summer, be hot, and muddy, 
and ill-scented. Persons who drink them hare the spleen en- 
larged, and the belly swollen. A train of evils is the conse- 
quence of the use of such waters : marasmas, dropsies, fluxes, 
agues, peripneumonies, insanity, and abortions. Such waters 
are wholly unfit for use. 

The general doctrine of this venerable and philosophic wri- 
ter, as to the agents which have the greatest influence upon the 
frame, he has summed up, in a manner equally decisive and con- 
cise, in the following paragraph. 

" The variations of the seasons are the most powerful-causes 
of the different natures of men. Next to these is the quality 
of the soil on which they subsist, and the waters they use. It 
is certain, that commonly both the physical and moral consti- 
tution of man is coi^ormable to the nature of the soil on 
which he lives." 

It cannot be doubted, that this doctrine is fundamentally 
conformable to nature. As I have already said, the assertions 
of succeeding writers, on the noxious effects of impure waters, 
are so strictly coincident with those of Hippocrates, that they 
would seem almost to be transcribed from them. Thus, the 
celebrated Hoffman writes : " Water is the most proper bever- 
age for all animals ; but care must be taken to use none that 
is hard, tophaceous, and heavy ; since these kinds, from their 
passing with difficulty, and easily stagnating in the minute pas- 
sages, are favorable to the generation of calculus, and to visce- 
ral obstructions. It has been often observed, that the drinking 
of hard and rough water has been pernicious both to men and 
animals ; of which persons engaged in military service have 
given striking examples. Hard waters are most injurious to the 
viscera, and, in particular, to the spleen, as being very vascular; ' 
and, by stagnating in its small vessels, the whole gland is easily 
raised into a large tumor. It has been constantly assertedf, 
that scrofulous tumors, of a great magnitude, are indigenous, 
from the use of hard and rough waters, in certain mountainous 
tracts where such springs abound. But the stagnant, putrid 
waters of marshes are chiefly to be avoided, which not only 
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corrupt the air, by depraved and pestilential exhalations, but 
are likewise capaWe of producing putrid diseases and fevers." 

Many other authorities «might be cited to the same purpose ; 
since, in fact, there is" hardly any physician of eminence, ancient 
or modem, with the exception of Cullen, who has not been sen- 
sible of the great influence of this element upon the animal 
economy. I do not think necessary to trouble my readers with 
numerous quotations from authors on this subject. I have my- 
self little to add, in the way of reasoning, to what I have al- 
ready laid befpre the public, in my " Inquiry into the Origin 
of Constitutional Diseases." Those who wish to be informed 
of the opinions of many other writers, I refer to Mr. Newton's 
publication, which he has entitled the " Return to Nature," in 
which he has brought together several very respectable autho- 
lities. Many others might be added to the list. As, however, 
I have seen it insinuated, that these are no more than anti- 
quated notions, which have received no confirmation from the 
more accurate investigations of modern inquirers, and which 
have vanished before the correctness and precision of modern 
pathologists, I shall, in this place, introduce the sentiments of 
an enlightened French writer, the second edition of whose work 
(that which is before me) was published in 1805, the year in 
which I published my own "Inquiry." This writer is M. 
Cabanis, who says : 

"Brackish waters, loaded with putrid vegetable matters, 
with earthy substances, or a considerable quantity of sulphate 
of lime, act in a very pernicious manner on the stomach and the 
other organs of digestion. The use of them produces different 
kinds of disease, both acute and chronic ; all of them accom- 
panied by a remarkable state of atony, and a great debility of 
the nervous system. Now, this atony or this debility is in its 
turn characterized by tormenting vaporous affections, which 
keep the mind in a continual state of agitation and lowness; or 
by an annihilation, almost absolute, of the functions, by a per- 
fect state of imbecility. The waters called hard and crude, 
that b to say those which hold in solution a large quantity of 
sulphate of lime, and a small proportional quantity of oxygen, 
or rather of atmospheric air, make the deplorable enervation of 
the stomach and intestines pass with rapidity to the glandular 
system and the absorbent vessels ; they load the glands, alter 
the lymph, and obstruct the different absorptions. Fronj the 
obstruction of the glands, and the vitiation of the lymph, arise 
maladies, the effect of which is sometimes, I confess, to aug- 
ment the activity of tb3 bram, but most frec^uenU^ \a &fi^si2i^ 
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it ; maladies which miy terminate by leaving it hardly that 
feeble degree of action, which is indispensable to carry on the 
vital motions. From the defect o^ the different absorptions 
follow new alterations of the organs and the faculties, which aU 
tend to degrade, more and more, the tone of the fibres, and the 
vitality of the nervous system. These effects are the Emit of 
those which can be produced by the use of hard and crude 
waters; and, to produce them completdy, requires probably 
the concurrence of some other circumstances, which nave not 
hitherto been determined with sufficient exactness. But when 
the disorders produced by the stricture of the absorbent sys- 
tem are characterized in a more feeble manner, and are confined 
to an obstinate obstruction of the different abdominal viscera, 
the result still is hypochondriacal and melancholic affections, 
the moral effects of which are sufficiently well known." 

Again, the same writer observes : 

" According to obsen'ations the most constant, w6 know that 
hard and crude waters can cause lymphatic obstructions ; that 
stagnant and vapid waters blunt the sensibility, enervate the 
muscular force, and dispose to all cold and slow diseases. It is 
equally well known, that in many countries, otherwise fertile 
and rich, the inhabitants are forced to use these unwholesome 
waters. The incommodities which they produce, quickly ex- 
tend their action to every point of the system; the languor 
speedily passes from the organs to the ideas ; to the inclina- 
tions ; in a word, to the morals. This influence then evidently 
depends upon local circumstances.*' 

Cullen, we know, has mamtained an opposite opinion ; the 
arguments which could divert so penetrating a mmd from the 
perception of the truth cannot but merit consideration; to 
weigh their force will serve to give us a clearer insight into 
the subject I have undertaken to treat. 

" I hved," says he, " for many years in a large city, in which 
the waters very universally employed were very hard ; and, 
although softer waters were within their reach, the most part 
of the people used only the hard. But among this people I 
found HO endemic diseases ; and at least none that I could im- 
pute to the water they drank ; and certainly none that I did 
not find as frequent in a city which I also practiced in for many 
years, whose inhabitants very universally used no other than a 
very soft water." 

This reasoning involves two suppositions, neither of which 
appear to be well founded. 1st. It presumes that the bad 
effects of water <m the body are in consequence of its hardness, 
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and in proportion to tkat quality. But the hardness of waters 
is communicated by the esurtiiy salts ; whereas it is the pu- 
trescent matter which is the most noxious principle of common 
water. This putrescent matter may be more abundant in soft 
waters than in hard ; as is the case in the New River water, 
and still more in Thames water. 2dly. Dr. CuUen appears to 
have looked for some peculiar endemic diseases to be produced 
by the use of impure water ; and, not finding any, to have con- 
cluded that the accusations ag^ainst it are ill founded. But the 
real question is. What share does it bear in the production, not 
of any peculiar endemics, but of the common diseases which 
are infused throughout the community : a question, I appre- 
hend, to be answered only by extensive observation, or by di- 
rect and appropriate experiments. 

On this head I shall add but one or two observations to those 
which I have already offered in the work to which I have 
above referred. It is a matter of common experience that 
water, according to its different qualities, affects the stomach 
with a peculiar feeling, which we call weight ; that the purest 
water feels the lightest ; and what is reckoned, and, I believe, 
justly reckoned, the worst, feels the heaviest on the stomach. 
In healthy persons this sensation is little regarded ; but in dis- 
ease it becomes very distinct, and is often very tormenting. 
Sometimes the stomach feels as if it would burst ; sometimes 
the sensation is as if a cord were tied round the middle of the 
body. In another place I have cited an example of this sen- 
sation being removed by the use of pure water. 

Now it is impossible that this sense of weight and oppression 
can be caused by the mere difference of specific gravity be- 
tween waters of different qualities. This is too trifling to be 
felt ; and substances specifically heavier than these waters, solids 
for example, or even fluid mercury, may be received into the 
stomach, without occasioning any sensation of weight in the 
organ. This must be deemed therefore to be a sensation sui 
generis, the specific effect of the putrescent matter, or what I 
have termed the Septic Poison of the water ; and it is probably 
complicated of the sensation resulting from the irritation of the 
mucous surface of the stomach, and that attached to the atony 
of the muscular fibres, yielding to the air developed by an im- 
perfect digestion, and, at the same time, resisting the divellent 
force. Here then we have the direct proof of the pernicious 
effect of this matter upon the living fibre ; and there can be no 
difficulty in believing that the same action which it exerts upon 
the stomach in the first mstance, will be exerVid -05^11 ^N«rj 
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other living fibre, to which it is applied. It is, however, ap- 
plied to all ; it accumulates in the body ; and the more as the 
powers of elimination become more feeble, the action is con- 
tinued, unceasing ; and there is, therefore, no degree of injury, 
even to the complete destruction of the system, which it may 
not readily be conceived ultimately to produce. 

I would observe further, that, with regard to the noxious 
and the deleterious effect of the stagnant water of marshes, 
there has been but one common sentiment among all writers, 
from the days of Hippocrates to the present hour, in assigning 
to this cause a portion of the remarkable insalubrity of such 
situations. Examined hydrostatically, it is found to possess the 
greatest specific gravity ; and it is the most loaded with foreign 
matter. But the peculiar noxious principle of these waters is 
nothing but the corrupted animal and vegetable matter with 
which they are impregnated. These matters are, therefore, 
poisonous. In consequence, they ought to be suspected where- 
ever they are found. In inquiring therefore into the salubrity 
of waters in general, or into that of any particular example, it 
is this impregnation which I conceive ought to be the chief 
object of research. Simple eai-thy matter (though much has 
been said against it) has never been shown to be particularly 
unfriendly to the human system. Metallic matter, of all kinds, 
is a more just object of suspicion. But the putrid or putrescent 
matter, the animal or vegetable substances in a state of decom- 
position, is that which is actively mischievous. It is immedi- 
ately and directly deleterious. It is astonishing to consider 
how greatly the influence of this matter has been overlooked, 
even by writers who were fully aware of the general impor- 
tance of the subject.* 

It cannot, I thmk, be doubted that the inconveniences which 
have been found to result from the use of water alone, as a 
common beverage, have been the principal motive, which has 
induced men to have recourse to spirituous and fermented 
liquors as a substitute. By these means some of these incon- 
veniences have been partially obviated or counteracted, but at 
the expense, probably, of still greater evils. But I return to a 
few more general considerations. 

* It is a remarkable fact that in the western country animals generally 
— some say always — have diseased livers; so much bo that this part is 
never used for food. The inhabitants too, who suffer generally so much 
from fevers, doubtless have all diseased livers to a greater or less extent. 
There is every reason to believe that the bad water which is so cx>mmon 
througl^out that country, is a prominent cause of the diseases of both man 
and animals in those parts. — S. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Is disease essential to the nature of man 7— Tbe locality of particular dit* 
eases exemplified in remittent and intermittent fevers. — The hypo- 
thesis of Lmn8eus.--Contagions, Bcurvy, Bronchocele, and Cretin- 
ism.' — General Cooclosions. 

The 'belief in the existence of a first and supreme Oause^ and 
the persuasion that benevolence forms a part of his nature, and 
entered, as it were, into the original scheme and intention of the 
Creator, in the formation of the universe, are so deeply im- 
pressed upon the human mind that to dissent from them is re- 
garded as a species of impiety, and to avow this dissent as no 
better than downright madness. 

It has been taught, both by ancient and modem philoso- 
phers, that the universe is, upon the whole, a perfect work, 
or the best that could have been possibly made. It has been 
hard, however, to reconcile the existence of evil with this hy-r 
pothesis ; and those who have attempted to solve this knotty 
problem have contented themselves with supposing that it has 
been the result of some inevitable necessity. One of the an- 
cient sages adopted this explanation to account for the diseases 
of mefi. Crysippus was of opinion, that it could never have 
been the aim or first intention of the author of nature and pa- 
rent of all good to make men obnoxious to diseases ; but that 
while he was producing many excellent things, and forming his 
work in the best manner, other things also arose, connected with 
them, that were incommodious, which were not made for their 
own 8akes, but were pt rmitted as necessary consequences of 
what was best. 

This certainly does not appear to be entertaming very ex- 
alted notions of divine power. To suppose either that diseases 
are not real evils, or to feign any hypothetical necessity for 
their existence, and to pronounce it impossible for Omnipotence 
itself to preserve the human body from them (for this account 
involves, I think, one of these suppositions), appears an equal 
extravagance. 

When we consider the tendency of nature to perfection in all 
ber works, and that this tendency is in nothing more apparent 
than in the structure of animal bodies, it appears indeed a 
strange anomaly that the human frame, the masterpiece of the 
creatioQi should be so liable to derangement and d^^Si^, ^\ 
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may say so without irrreverence, it appears as if the most beau- 
tiful of designs had failed from error and want of wisdom in 
the execution. More than half the race perish in infancy, and 
of the remainder a large portion are the victims of pain and 
suffering. Of those who have strength sufficient to arrive at 
manhood, the greater part are doomed to have little more than 
a ghmpse of life, and to perish prematurely. Of those even, 
who appear strong and healthy, if we examine narrowly into 
their habits or their feelings, we shall find hardly an individual 
who will not acknowledge some defect, some secret uneasiness, 
something that diminishes his present comfort, and which ex- 
cites apprehensions for the future. In some, the solids destined 
to the support of the body are unequal to their object, and the 
bones yield to the incumbent weight ; in others, the moving 
powers have a similar defect, the muscles hardly overcoming 
the resistance opposed to them. The senses are, in many, dull 
and imperfect ; in many, they are pretematurally acute. The 
vital functions are often performed laboriously ; the circulation 
is either sluggish or too rapid; the respiration straitened or 
hurried ; the digestion is ill performed ; the stomach oppressed 
with crudities ; the secretions irregular ; even the element in 
which we are placed appears ill suited to the organs to which 
it is destined to be apphed ; some cannot bear the coldness of 
the atmosphere ; to others its heat is equally intolerable ; and 
so strangely constituted are individual constitutions, that an air 
loaded with mephitic vapors appears better suited to them than 
one that is pure and uncontaminated. 

Man prides himself upon possessing an intellect superior to 
that of all other animals, and to take reason for the giude of 
all his actions. But as far as happiness, or the mere absence 
of suffering, is the end of action, the reason of man appears to 
be inferior to the animal instmct. A brutal ignorance debases 
and enslaves the great mass of mankind. They appear incapa- 
ble of acquiring knowledge ; of perceiving the connection of the 
ideas which are laid before them, or the obvious relations of 
cause and effect. Thus they are void of all independence of 
thought or principle ; a bUnd adherence to custom, or a slavish 
submission to authority, becomes the rule of life, and is sub- 
stituted for self-government, and a manly obedience to the voice 
of truth and the dictates of reason. 

The moral traits are as much distorted as the physical. The 
affections, which should link man to man, and make each hu- 
man being regard his fellow-creature as his brother, are 
choked and almost extmguished. Envy, hatred, jealousy, and 
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all tlie malignant passions, predominate in the human bosom. 
The inflietion of pain upon sensitive beings^ instead of exciting 
compassion, is^ with the multitude, a source of pastune and 
merriment. To such a degree are the strongest instincts of our 
nature perverted, that the first principle of self-preservation is 
finally destroyed ; the hand is raised against the existence of 
its possessor, or the parental arm against the life of the 
offspring. 

Such is an outline, too faithful, of the habitual condition, 
perhaps of the majority, of the human species. I omit the 
still darker shades of the picture ; the tragedies which perpet- 
ually embitter domestic l&e ; our crowded hospitals, from the 
gates of which shoals of supplicants are, by necessity, repelled ; 
our surgical operations, the very thoughts of which make the 
blood run cold ; and our madhouses, the interior of which pre- 
sents views from which sensibility shrinks with horror and af- 
fright. Can we avoid asking ourselves, Is this enormous mass 
of evil then necessary and unavoidable ? Does it result from 
the very nature of things, and the primitive organization of 
man ? or, on the other hand, is it not factitious, the conse- 
quence of an artificial mode of hfe, of corrupt habits, or of ac- 
cidents which may possibly be avoided ? The determination 
of these questions is undoubtedly of the highest interest to the 
whole human race. I must confine myself within a straight 
and narrow circle, and consider only the physical evils of hu- 
man nature. If we are forced to attribute these evils to the 
constitution of human nature, we must submit to them as we 
do to tempests and earthquakes, and the other convulsions of 
nature. If, however, there is reason to apprehend that a large 
portion of these calamities is the offspring of accident, of error, 
or of vice, we may expect, by the diffusion of knowledge, the 
correction of abuses, and, by the introduction of rational habits, 
to annihilate, or, at least, greatly diminish them. If the pre- 
judices of the present age are too strong to allow any expecta- 
tion of much instant benefit, it presents at least a more pleas- 
ing prospect of futurity, to animate the exertions of the philo- 
sopher and the philanthropist. And this view of the subject 
seems consonant to the ideas which appear implanted in every 
well-regulated mind, of the justice and benevolence of the 
Deity. I shall here bring forward a few facts which appear 
favorable to it. 

In the first place, it is fully established and suflSciently well 
known, that tribes of diseases, which are fatal to vast multitudes 
of persons, are fixed to, and; as it were, domicWiatAdi m <:^x\fioiSL 

2* 
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dered destructive and poisonous.* They are perhaps the 
striking examples thai can be produced of the suddenly o 
terious effects of these agents, with the exception only of ti 
vapors which producv.^ instant death, or the poisonous ^ 
of the African deserts. 

The suddenness of the effect, when a person is placed iii 
situation in which the causes of these diseases are present^ si 
them to be produced by pestiferous exhalations, and not 1 
immediately connected with the insalubrity of the water, 
exposure of a few hours is frequently enough to engender a 
attack of disease. It is sdd that to sleep m the country ad 
ing the Tacazze, in Abyssinia, is death. However, at n 
mote period the occasional cause of these fevers was not m 
stood ; the observations of physicians and surgeons emp^ 
in the naval and military services have princip^y diselos< 
Linnaeus ascribed them to the insalubrity of marshy water ; 
supported his hypothesis by much plausible reasonings 
needless to examine the arguments he has employed. I 
tion the fact only to show the suspicions entertsuned b^ 
most eminent observers with regard to the salubrity of v 
It is indeed highly probable that it is a powerful concu 
agent in forming the unhealthy state of constitution of pe 
residing in these situations. 

The consideration of contagious diseases leads to the 
conclusions as the remittent and intermittent fever. ThL 
large class of diseases, and they cut off constantly num 
victims from society. Plague, putrid and nervous fevers (i 
the common denomination of typhus), small-pox, measles, J 
ing-cough, scarlatina (including the putrid sore throat), syj 
and chicken-pox, are the principal examples of the most s 
diseases of this tribe.f They are all of them produced by 
ter or exhalations from the human body. As there are i 
ties of men in which they are unknown, and as, for the 
part, they appear to have arisen at no very remote pf 

* If an arsenical oxide be composed of common elementary mat* 
loosely united as to be capable of decomposition, it may be eaiAh 
ceived that during the decomposition of animal and vegetable mat. 
which their elements unite into new forms, and in an mfinite varit ' ' 

Sroportions, some may form an arsenical oxide itself. Again, if thh 
eleterious poison be composed of the common elements, it is very 
ceivable that other deleterious matter, not exactly the same in Idni 
as destructive, may be formed out of the same elements. 

t Hydrophobia, the most terrible of the contagions diseases, is onii!^ 
fatal ; but is, fortunately, so rare as not to deserve mention aa on* o 
diseases affecting the balk of society. ^ 
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there can be no doubt that these diseases are all of them arti- 
ficial and factitious, the product of society, and not an essential 
condition annexed to the existence of man. The multitudes, 
therefore, who have perished by these diseases may be truly 
said to have been the victims, not of nature — not of any defect 
in the organizalion or powers of the human frame — but of the 
artificial modes of life, or of some other accidents and misfor- 
tunes incident. to society. 

Scurvy is another disease which has cut ofif vast multitudes 
of men. It has been satisfactorily traced to an improper sys- 
tem of dieting, and particularly to the wa^t of a due supply of 
fresh vegetable matter. It is, therefore, wholly an artificial 
disease. 

The most familiar and well-known example of disease being 
produced by locality is that of Bronchocele or Goitre. It re- 
ceives its name even from the districts which it infests : being 
called with us the Derbyshire Throat, and even the Coventry 
Throat. These are the enormous scrofulous tumors, which 
Hoffman says are caused by the use of hard and rough waters 
in mountainous districts. The valleys of mountainous countries 
are its favorite residence, though it is by no means confined to 
such spots. The valleys where the disorder is most frequent, 
are those sun*ounded by very high mountains, sheltered from 
the currents of air, and exposed to the direct, and, still more, 
to the vertical rays of the sun. Even under a tropical sun, the 
same concurrence of causes produces similar effects. In Savoy 
and Switzerland, among the Pyrenean mountains, in the island 
of Sumatra, and in certain parts of Tartary, the bronchocele is 
endemicaJ, and there are many corresponding features of resem- 
blance in the situation where it is found. M. Saussure asserts, 
that in the Alpine countries he never observed goitre in any 
places which are elevated more than 600 or 600 toises (3200 
and 3840 English feet) above the level of the sea ; he noticed 
them in those valleys where the heat is concentrated, and the 
air stagnates ; and observed that they usually cease where the 
valley terminates and the country expands into a large plain. 

In situations favorable to the production of this disease, it 
affects animals as well as the human species. Even dogs are 
said to be subject to it. It is asserted also, apparently upon 
good authority, that it affects both sheep and horned cattle. 

This is the disease which has, with the greatest confidence, 
been ascribed to the operation of unwholesome water, and it re- 
quires, indeed, a wonderful degree of skepticism to doubt that 
Uu8 is, if not the sole, at least a powerful anlccedeivVi «Xi\ ^o\ir 
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curring cause. Popular opinion attributes it to this eyery 
where : in Europe, in North and in South America ;' and many 
respectable writers have thought this opinion well founded. 
Hoffman says that a particular well, in the village of Flach 
{ditionis TiguriruB), is called by a term answering tofons atru- 
marum, from its producing these swellings of the neck. Mr. 
De Luc, and Mr. Coxe, who have made many observations on 
this disease, have espoused this notion ; and the much more 
weighty authority of the elder Heberden is on the same side. He 
says, ** I think that the cause of the bronchocele is to be sought 
for in the water, a chemical investigation of which is therefore a 
great desideratum !" Those who have opposed it, appear not 
to have done so for sufficient reasons. It is . confessed by Dr. 
Barton, who is not favorable to this opinion,^ ** that the water 
in that part of the state of New York in which I have observed 
the goitre to prevail, besides holding in solution and diffusion 
a portion of calcareous earth, appeared to be otherwise very 
impure, and was certainly unpleasant to the taste." In other 
districts the same thing was noticed still more strongly. Others, 
who speak slightingly of this opinion, content themselves with 
asserting that the water was pellucid and well tasted. Such is 
the objection of Dr. Reeves ; an objection certainly of very little 
weight, when unsupported by more particular examinations. 

Mr. Coxe was informed by a surgeon practicing in Switzer- 
land, that his principal method of preventing goitre consisted in 
removing the patients from the places where the springs deposit 
a copious calcareous sediment, which is called by the inhabitants 
Tuf; and if that could not be efiected, by forbidding the use 
of water that was not purified. This surgeon even practiced 
distillation for the purpose of purifying the water. 

On this subject I can speak a little from my own experience. 
In the parish of Home, in the county of Surrey (a village six or 
seven miles to the south of Ryegate), is the house of a laboring 
man whose family consisted of five daughters. Of these, four, 
while girls, become affected with bronchocele. In all, the dis- 
ease was formed on this spot ; but it continued, and even in- 
creased after they had left it, going out to service. I saw one 
of them, a woman perhaps of twenty-four, married in the neigh- 
borhood ; in her the gland continued swelled ; but she said it 
was much diminished. The domestic water of this spot was a 
soft water mingling readily with soap ; it had a peculiar and not 
agreeable taste ; it deposited a small sediment by boiling, and 
showed (by oxalate of ammonia) a slight calcareous impregna- 
tion, but no more, probably, than is common to all the domes- 
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tic waters of this country. I used the process descrihed in an- 
other place^ by which I determined that it was much impreg- 
nated with putrescent matter, which I believe to be much more 
noxious than the calcareous impregnation; and I doubt not, 
therefore, that this water had an active share in forming the 
diseased constitutions of these females. 

Without speaking positively on the antecedent causes of this 
disease, I think the most tenable hypothesis seems to be that 
which attributes it to the continued operation, with an inferior 
degree of force, of the causes which excite the intermittent and 
remittent fever. The village of Home is low and damp, near 
the banks of the Mole ; and formerly agues were common there. 
The heat and confined moisture of the places where it is cn- 
demical, point strongly to causes of this nature. Mr. Marsden 
says that in the vaSeys of the mountains of Simiatra, where 
this disease is common, there is a dense fog every morning 
which is hardly dissipated by the rays of the sun till the after- 
noon. It is also affirmed that where this disease is common, 
the bulk of the inhabitants are indolent in their disposition; 
and, in consequence, filthy, and having made little progress in 
civilization; they are said to be extremely wan and hvid, and 
much subject to intermitting fevers. But whatever are the 
antecedent causes of bronchocele, it is certain that they must 
be applied for some years before they produce their full effect, 
and that the effect will remain for a very considerable time, 
after removing from the situation in which the disease was 
generated. 

Whatever, too, are these causes there can be no doubt that 
they are local causes, and some modifications of common ele- 
mentary matter. Other examples of diseases, whoso antece- 
dent causes are local, might readily be adduced ; but I have 
said enough for my immediate object. From the facts brought 
forward, therefore, I shall make, in this place, one or two con- 
clusions, which, though very obvious and conformable to many 
other facts in the history of disease, are little considered in 
speculation, and still less acted upon in the conduct of life. 

Where bronchocele is common, a species of idiotcy of the 
worst kind, under the name of Cretinism, is also prevalent, and 
is obviously the effect of the same local circumstances. These 
miserable objects are radically defective in their organization ; 
they are bereaved of all the powers, faculties, and privileges of 
humanity, and hardly preserve the form of human beings. We 
may therefore conclude, that there is no degree of morbid de- 
viation from the bealthy powers and stTuetoft oS. \}wi Xio^'* 
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which cannot be produced by the continued operation of local 
causes.* 

But under the very circumstances in which these monstrous 
deviations from nature are produced, many are equal to all the 
common offices of life, and enjoy apparent good health. In 
the human body itself there is a certain degree of resisting 
"power ; in some stronger ; in others more feeble ; the most sus- 
ceptible are those which most sufifer. This adds to the difficul- 
ties of the inquiry. Men cannot easily apprehend that the 
things with which they support themselves, with little or no 
evident uneasiness, can be the cause of disease or of death in 
others; and from hence arise contention, caviling, and mis- 
placed ridicule. But to those who consider the wonderful and 
infinite variety in the human constitution, a corresponding va- 
riety in the agencies of the same substances on diflferent consti- 
tutions can offer no difficulty ; nor is any fact in the history of 
human nature more firmly established by evidence. 

. * " The body of these poor creature* is stunted, their height not exceed- 
ing four feet. There is a total want of due proportion between it and the 
other parts, the height of the head with reference to the body being from 
one fourth to one fifth, instead of one eighth, the natural proportioQ ; the 
neck is strong, and bent downward ; the upper limbs reach below the 
knees, and the arm is shorter than the fore-arm ; the chest narrow, the 
abdomen hemispherical, and of a length not exceeding the height of the 
head ; the thighs, with the haunches, of greater width than the shoulders, 
and shorter than the legs, the calves of which are wanting ; the feet and 
toes distorted. In the liead, the masticating organs, the lower jaw, and 
the nose, preponderate considerably over the organs of sense and intelli- 
gence ; the skull is depressed, and forms a lengthened and angular ellipsis; 
the receding forehead presents internally large frontal sinuses, to which 
the brain has yielded part of its place ; the top of the head is flattened, 
instead of being vaulted ; the occiput projects but slightly, and runs almost 
even with the nape of the neck, as m ruminating animals. The face is 
neither oval nor round, but spread out in width ; the eyes are far apart, 
slightly diverging, small, and deep-seated in their orbits ; the pupil con- 
tracted, and not very sensitive to light ; the eyelids, except when morbidly 
swollen, are flaccid and pendent. Their look is an unmeaning stare, and 
turns with indifference from every thing that is not eatable. The elon- 
gated* form of the lower jaw, the t}iick and padded lips, give them a 
greater resemblance to ruminating creatures than to man. The tongue is 
rather cylindrical than flat, and the saliva is constantly running from tho 
angles of their mouth. Enlargement of the thyroid glands generally pre- 
vails, sometimes to an enormous extent. Indeed, this appearance is com- 
monly considered as a distinguishing sign of cretinism. The other glands 
of the throat are also obstructed. Many of these poor wretches are both 
deaf and dumb ; yet do they appear unconscious of their miserable exist- 
ence. Stretched^ out or gathered up under the solar rays, their head 
drooping in idiotic apathy, they ara only roused from their torpor when 
food is presented to them."— Pr. MiUingerCs Curiosities of Medical Ez' 
perience,-^. 
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The diseases to which we have now particularly adverted, 
or at least the contagions, and those obviously originating in 
locality, form no inconsiderable portion of the whole number 
which infest society, and occasion such an immense mortality. 
The small-pox alone has often been the occasion of one fourth 
part of the annual mortahty ; and it is not improbable that^ 
now that it has been in a great degree suppressed by vaccina- 
tion, th^ other contagions and the diseases which seem to arise 
spontaneously in the system will, in a great measure, supply its 
place. Now I would not dwell too strongly upon an argument 
merely analogical ; nor say that because this large class of dis- 
eases is evidently artifiml, all others must be so Mkewise. 
Analogy is but a fallacious guide ; nor ought it ever to be con- 
fided in when it is possible to arrive at direct evidence. But so 
much may be said with perfect fairness. As a large portion 
of the diseases which cut men off in civil society are proved to 
be artificial, and there is reason to suspect the same thing of 
others in which so direct a proof cannot be obtained, there can 
be nothing extravagant or absurd in the supposition that tliey 
all are artificial, and to be traced to some morbific causes either 
of circumstances or manners. And should this hypotheis, after 
due investigation, prove correct, there can be nothing absurd, 
extravagant, or enthusiastic in the hope that, finally, successful 
methods may be discovered, either of treatmg them when form- 
ed, or, at least, of preventing their formation. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Mortality subject to fixed laws. — Erroneous opinions on this subject.— 
The artificial nature and identity of constitutional disease. 

If these facts render it highly probable that locality, and other 
accidents of life, foreign to the body itself, are the circumstances 
which chiefly influence the health, the same truth is placed be- 
yond controversy by the observations that have been made, in 
the mass, upon the human species. Bills of mortality, surveys, 
or parochial registers, have afforded the materials of these ob- 
servations. To illustrate this position, I shall make use of the 
statements and inferences contained in the essays which form 
a part of Dr. Price's " Observations <m Reversionary Pay* 
ments,*^ etc. I cannot follow a safer guide. 
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From these it appears, that in every particular place there is 
an invariable law which governs the waste of human life. In 
single years, owing to the seasons, to the absence or prevalence 
of epidemics, or other accidental circumstances, the qiiantity of 
disease may vary, and the number of deaths be less or greater. 
But taking the average of a series of years together, the same 
total numbers have been found to die in the same situations, in 
the equal successive periods of time. These facts are estab- 
lished by observations taken from the bills of London, of North- 
ampton, of Norwich, in England, and of many other places in 
various parts of Europe. In situations moderately healthy, as 
in moderate-sized towns, the rates of decrease have been found 
to coincide very nearly with the hypothesis of Mr. de Moivre, 
who, assuming 86 years to be the utmost extent of life, sup- 
posed an equal decrement of life through all its stages, till it 
was finally extinguished. For example, of 56 persons alive at 
30 years of age, one will die every year till, in 66 years, they 
will be all dead. The same will happen to 46 persons at 40, 
in 46 years, and so on, for all other ages. At most ages be- 
tween 30 and 70 or 75, the results of this hypothesis are very 
nearly conformable to actual observations. But both in the 
earlier and in the later stages of life, the law of decrease is very 
different. In London also, and in large cities, in general the 
current of life flows with greater rapidity. In the country, on 
the other hand, communities are more healthy, and, in conse- 
quence, life is expended more slowly. 

As life at all ages wastes according to invariable laws, so 
likewise does it at a given age. In consequence, the expecta- 
tion of life either at birth, or at any given age, that is to say, 
the mean continuance of any given, single, joint, or surviving 
lives, may, from tables properly constructed, be calculated with 
mathematical certainty. 

The proportions between the whole numbers living at any 
age and upward, and the whole number of the community, is 
a fixed proportion. This fact is established by observation, and 
is indeed a consequence of the invariable laws according to 
which human life is expended. 

.From these documents the havoc made in human life, by 
collecting multitudes of men together in great cities, is fully 
demonstrated. There is no stage of life in which this perni- 
cious influence is not evident, but it is most remarkable in the 
earliest stages. In London, according to the most moderate 
computation, half the number bom die under three years of 
age ; in Vienna and Stockholm, under two. And other things 
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being equal, tlie insalubrity of towns appears to be in propor- 
tion to their size. 

The proportion of persons who die annually in great towns, 
is found to be one nineteenth or one twentieth of the whole 
population. In moderate towns, it is from one twenty-third to 
one twenty-eighth. In the country, the proportion has been 
found to be from one thirty-fifth or- one fortieth to one fiftieth 
or one sixtieth. In London, the number of years which a child 
at birth has been found, upon an average, to reach, is rather 
less than twenty. In Norwich^ half die under five years ; in 
Northampton, under ten. In the parish of Holy Cross, near 
Salop, the expectation of a child at birth is thirty-three yeare : 
one half the inhabitants live to thirty years of age*. At Ack- 
worth, in Yorkshire, half the inhabitants live to the age of forty- 
six. In the town of Manchester, one twenty-eighth part of the 
mhabitants die annually ; in the country, in its immediate vicin- 
ity, the number is not more than one fifty-sixth part. 

Large cities are as unfavorable to longevity as they are destruc- 
tive of infant life, and unfriendly to health at every period. In 
country places it is the reverse. At Holy Cross, one in eleven 
and a half of the whole population die at upward of eighty years 
of age. At Ackworth, one fourteenth of the inhabitants reach 
the same age. At Northampton, the proportion is one twenty- 
second part ; at Norwich, one twenty-seventh. But in Lon- 
don only one in forty arrives at this age ; whereas, if other 
things were equal, the proportion in London ought to be greater 
than in other places, since at least one fourth of its inhabitants 
are persons who come into London from the country, in the 
most robust period of life, at which the probability of living to 
old age is the greatest. Of the natives of London, not more 
than one in sixty attains the age of four-score. 

Though villages and country places are more healthy than 
towns, and that in a degree to excite astonishment in those who 
are imperfectly acquainted with the facts, yet there is a great 
diversity in the healthiness of different villages and country 
places. This demonstrates and exemplifies the important in- 
fluence of locality in the production of disease, and on the 
length of human life. Marshy situations, conformably to what 
has been already said of their general insalubrity, are the most 
unfavorable to the health, insomuch that they are as destruc- 
tive of life as large cities. Dr. Price has, in the following par- 
agraph, strikingly contrasted the diflfcrent salubrity of dif- 
ferent parishes in the small district of Vaud, in the county of 
Berne. 
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'^ One half of all bom in the momntains live to the a^ of 47. 
In the marshy parish, one half live only to the age of 25. In 
the liills, 1 in 20 of all that are born live to 80. In the marshy 
parish, only 1 in 52 reaches this age. In the hills^ a person aged 
40 has a chance of 80 to 1 for Hving a year. In the marshy 
parish, liis chance of Hving a year is not 30 to 1. In the hills, 
persons aged 20, 30, and 40, have an even chance for living 41, 
33, and 25 years, respectively. In the fenny parish, persons at 
those tigea have an even chance of hving only 30, 28, and 15 
years." 

The average mortality of England and Wales is calculated, in 
the year 1810, to be 1 in 49. In the parts subject to the ague, 
Kent, Essex, Cambridgeshire, and the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
the mortality is above this average. At Boston, in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, the mortality is 1 in 27. At Stamford, which is in 
the dry and upland division of the same county, it is only 1 in 50. 

The duration of human life; then, is regulated by fixed and 
invariable laws. Nor does it at all aflfect the general deduc- 
tions drawn from these facts, though the observations on which 
they are founded should not be correctly apphcable to the pre- 
sent state of things. It is thought, and probably with reason, 
that the healthiness both of this empire and of the metropolis 
is improved since the time when Dr. Price published his obser- 
vations. Dr. Heberden, the younger, estimates the present rate of 
mortality in London to be 1 in 30 nearly ; a prodigious improve- 
ment if it be just! But it has been always found that the ex- 
ternal circumstances of society remaining unchanged, the rate 
of mortality is uniform ; and when this rate has been found to 
undergo any considerable and permanent alteration, it may be 
traced to some corresponding change in these circumstances. 
The extension of agriculture ; draining and enclosure of wastes ; 
cleansing of towns ; ventilation of private houses ; improvements 
in diet and clothing ; such, in general, are the sources of im- 
proved health and prolonged life. I suspect myself that the 
mcreased cultivation of the potato, and its very general use 
among the laboring classes of London, has, more than any 
other single cause, contributed to the improved health of the 
metropolis.* 

A fact related by Mr. Malthus, with regard to the town of 
Geneva, proves how great a change has really taken place in 

* I have beard it suggested, not perhaps without reason, that the sub- 
■titulion of cotton for woolen clothing has been the cause of the disap- 
pearance in so great a degree, of late years, of the low contagious or 
tvnhus fever. 
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tbe same dpot, and at no very distant period of time. In this 
town, in the sixteenth century, the probability of life, or the 
age to which half the bom lived, was only 4.883 — ^rather less 
than four years and nine tenths; and the mean Mfe 18.611 — 
about eighteen years and a half. In the seventeenth century 
the probability of life was 11.607 — ^above eleven years and a 
half ; the mean life 28.S58. In the eighteenth century the pro- 
bability of life had increased to 27.183 — twenty-seven years 
and nearly a fifth ; and the mean life to thirty-two years and 
a fifth. 

The conclusions which forced themselves upon the mind of 
the enlightened and respectable writer who has principally fur- 
ifished me witli these materials, I cannot refrain from giving in 
his own lanmiage: "Death," says Mr. Price, "is an evil to 
which the order of Providence has subjected every inhabitant 
of, this earth; but to men it has been rendered unspeakably 
more an evil than it was designed to be. The greatest part of 
that black catalogue of diseases which ravage human life, is the 
offspring of the tenderness, the luxury, and the corruptions in- 
troduced by the vices and false refinements of civil society. 
That deHoaey which is injured by every breath of air, and that 
rottenness of constitution which is the effect of indolence, in- 
temperance, and debauchery, was never intended by the Author 
of nature ; and it is impossible that they should not lay the 
foundation of numberless sufferings, and terminate in premature 
and miserable deaths." To the same purpose, says another 
writer who is very competent to form a correct opinion, when 
his judgment is not warped by a favorite hypothesis : " Diseases 
have been generally considered as the inevitable inflictions of 
Providence ; but perhaps the greater part of them may more 
justly be considered as indications that we have offended against 
some of the laws of nature." When persons of enlarged minds, 
and who are unfettered by professional prejudices, arrive at the 
same conclusions, it affords no weak presumption that they are 
justly formed. 

These intelligent writers, then, have concluded that our dis- 
eases are, for the most part, artificial. But we must not con- 
fine ourselves to vague and barren generalities. It is essential 
to view the subject still more closely, and attend more exactly 
to the consequences which flow irresistibly from the data which 
have been established. This is the more necessary as there are, 
I tliink, many incorrect notions afloat on these subjects, and 
many ,who are acquainted with the facti do not appear im- 
pressed with their proper consequences. . 
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would oflwrwiBe live many yean. The depopnhtioii cansea 
in many regions by the small-pox, shows this to be the fact^ I 
think, of that p<Hson. It is, therefore, not improbable that llie 
same may be true of others; and the salubrity of some places 
may be owin^, in some measure, to the absence of these con- 
tagions. Accidents, too, as extreme fatigue or clxtreme coldj, 
may extinguish life, independent of all constitutional disease. 
These circumstances may make the bases of an arithmetical 
calculation uncertain, and cause a greater apparent disparity in 
the salubrity of different places, as far as depends upon locality 
and habits of life, than iii fact exists. But after making all al- 
lowance for these grounds of uncertainty, it is still indisputable 
tliat there is a very great, and, indeed, an enormous difference 
in tlie length of life in different places, independent of what 
may be called accidental terminations of life, and such as fully 
justifies the general deductions which I have made. 

I may be allowed cursorily to add, that though diseases are, 
in fact, a check to population, and thereby the demand for food 
b made equal to the supply at any given period, yet it does 
not appear that a deficient supply of food is commonly the effi- 
cient antecedent cause of disease, as the hypothesis of Mr. 
Malthus appears to imply. They are connected, not as cause 
and effect, but as it were accidentally, by the intermedium of 
the passions and interests of a certsdn portion of the community 
— the cultivators. In common times, a very small portion, in- 
deed, of the reigning diseases can be ascribed, with any pro- 
bability, to a deficient nutriment. All the contagions and all 
the effects of locality — I may add all the effects of drunken- 
ness — ^act as powerfully upon the rich as upon the poor ; and 
these comprehend the great body of the reigning diseases. Nor 
has it ever been proved that, upon the whole, persons in easy 
circumstances live longer or raise larger families than the lower 
orders. Whatever may be the imaginary mischiefs of an ex- 
cessive population, they neither are, nor does it appear that they 
ever have been in action. Hitherto an increased demand for 
food, like a demand for all other commodities, has occasioned 
an increased supply, and that in proportion to the demand. 
This is true, at least, in civilized communities, versed in the arts 
of agriculture. 

The different healthiness of different places is popularly 
ascribed merely to a puivr state of the atmosphere ; nor would 
I deny the debilitating influence of an impure atmosphere. 
But we should consider that the dise^ises of lai^ towns* and 
the diseases of the country, are, uf<^ the wbokL Ad mbm dis- 
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eases ; only in the towns they appear and proye fatal at an 
earlier stage of life. We cannot, therefore, directly trace the 
specific influence of an impure atmosphere ; we can only sap- 
pose it to accelerate the access of disuse frcHn other causes, or 
to render it more fataL But the phenomena are essentially the 
same, whether they happen in great cities or in country Tillages ; 
in neither the one inoir the other of these situations do we meet 
with diseases that are absolutely peculiar, and exclusirely con- 
fined to the spot on which they appear. We cannot, th^efore, 
acknowledge distinct causes as generatire of disease, in large 
aties, from which the country is wholly free. We can oiuy 
suppose that in cities the causes, be they what they may, are 
more active and ccMicentrated. 

There are those who appear to think that the essential dif- 
ference of cfimate cocissts merely in a difference of temperature. 
They propose, by artificial methods, to correct the erils which 
they attribute to the coldness of our atmosphere ; and they 
hope, by what they call a rejaiated temperature, to arrest the 
progress of, and eren to cure, the most Sequent and most fatal 
of our diseases. But it should be conader^ that though tem- 
perature has Tery e<Misiderable influence over the symptoms o€ 
disease, it has Ihtle or none orer iu general results and final 
termkiation. 

In different cfimates disease assumes different forms, and 
fixes its seat upon different organs^ In the East Indies, prac- 
titioners hardly see the greater part of our European diseases ; 
rheumatism, catarrh, pleurisy, peripneumoity, headaches, and 
toothaches are whoHv unknown. But instead of these almost 
unirersal European diseases, another class, which are hardly 
heard of with, us, except perhaps for a month or two toward 
tiie dose of the summer, are habitual and unirersaL They oc- 
cupy the lirer, intestines, and mesentery, occasioning redun- 
dancy of bile, hepatic eoogestioB, fluxes, and other disorders 
mdicatiTe of incrnsed mobiiity and irrxtabilhy of all the parts 
of the system, eompridiended widixn the extent of the coehacal 
and portal circle. These differences may, probably, be justly 
Mcribed Co pennaaeut differences of temperature, though we 
are whoQy i^sormt of the mode in which they operate. But 
in Doint of general aalutrity, the warm climates do not appear 
to tejre aaj advantage over the temperate; and, therefore, 
tho^b the ajmpcoms of socne partieular cases of disease may 
be allerated W the mere avoiding of cold, yet it b highly impno- 
hut'V Hat ieseh a preeautioQ aJooe caa avert or moch rettnl 

s 
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To the proposal for the use of a regulated temperature in con- 
Biimption or other diseases, there lies a fundamental objection, 
mdependent of the weakness of the proofs by which it is sup- 
ported ; this b, that it is applicable only to persons in easy 
circumstances. If there is any law in the goyemment of the 
universe more steady than another, it is that nothing, which is 
truly useful, is not useful to all. Neither food, nor clothing, 
nor medicines, nor a covering from the atmosphere, nor know- 
ledge sufficient for the guidance of life, are confined to any rank 
of society. Every plan of acquiring, whether it be health or 
happiness, which is not communicable to all, will assuredly 
prove alx^ve. 

Though temperature alone will not counteract powerful mor- 
bific causes, whether of diet or of locality, it cannot be doubt- 
ed, I think, that warmth is, within certain limits, favorable to 
the human constitution. But a change of climate includes com- 
monly a ffreat change of other circumstances besides tempera- 
ture, and it illustrates most forcibly the effects of locality. 
These effects, though men have very indistinct notions as to 
their immediate causes, are tuuversally acknowledged and 
acted upon. Upon it is founded the advice given in most ob- 
stinate diseases, to try what is called change of air. When we 
reflect upon the astonishing difference in the salubrity of dif- 
ferent places, we see clearly upon what foundation this advice 
rests ; and can feel no surprise at the great benefit which has 
been often experienced in obstinate diseases from a change of 
residence. Complaints, which have resisted the most judicious 
treatment, often quickly subside, as it were spontaneously, by 
quitting the situations in which they were formed. How many 
gain health instantly by going out of London ? This is a point 
on which the voice of all ages has been imanimous. *' In young 
persons afflicted with epilepsy," says Hippocrates, '* changes 
effect the solution of the disease, principally of age, and place, 
and manner of life." The daily experience of every individual 
corroborates, in some degree, these remarks. There hardly 
exists a person of some experience in life who has not found, 
with a change of residence, some corresponding change either 
in feelings or health. 

Upon these principles, if a person is suffering xmder an ha- 
bitual disease, which resists medical treatment and threatens to 
shorten life, a more reasonable proposal could not be made 
than for him to remove to a situation where the bulk of the 
inhabitants had been observed to enjo^ the best health, and to 
attain the greatest longevity. The andents, as we are informed* 
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by YitaniYias, inspected the livers of the animals of a country 
in order to judge of the salubrity of its soil and productions. 
They did not act without reason. But our authentic registers 
of mortality afford a still surer guide ; and I can hardly avoid 
wishing that they had been more frequently consulted for this 
purpose. Such a measure would surely be more rational than 
sending the sick all promiscuously to the sea, or, as Dr. Gre- 
gory has somewhere said, from one foolish watering place to 
another foolish watering place. In these things, however, 
fjEuhion has been more powerful than principle ; and so it may 
be expected to continue. 

It is obvious, from many considerations, that the quantity of 
mortality is quite inconsiderable when compared to the general 
quantity of sickness ; though this is a subject on which it is 
impossible to form a calculation. Men are not always short- 
hved because they are unhealthy, nor is great and apparently 
very dangerous illness, in different stages of life, incompatible 
with arriving finally at old age.* Little dependence, therefore^ 
can be placed upon solitary observations with regard to the 
effect of particular habits, or modes of treatment. Few are 
duly qualified to form a just estimate of such things. I am 
apt to think that, in this respect, even the sage Comaro de- 
ceived himself. It becomes then of the first consequence to 
view mankind as much as possible in the mass, and to obtain, 
as far as it is in our power, general results. 

If, in fact, it is established by such observations that our dis- 
eases are the offspring of our habits, and of the circumstances 
in which we are placed, it must follow that of those who are 
placed in the same circumstances, however various are the forms 
and external appearances of disease, there must be an absolute 
identity in its essence. This must, I think, be correctly true 
of all those diseases which arise, as it were, spontaneously in 
the habit, independently of accidental circumstances. Nor can I 
exclude from this class the acute inflammations which are com- 
mcmly regarded as a species of accident, produced by some 
foreign curcumstance recently applied, as severe cold. The 
inflammations require a peculiar state of the constitution for 

* A remarkable example of this may be found in the Commentaries of 
the elder Heberden. ** That very eminent physician, Sir Edward Wilmot, 
before he had completed his twentieth year, labored so severely under 
a consamptive disorder, that, as he himself told me, not only his relationa 
bat the most skillfal physicians despaired of his recovery; he lived, not- 
wUiftBoding, and enjoyed good health beyond his ninetieth year."— He- 
lirim Cammeniani, p. 324. 
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their production, as well as an immediate external cause ; and 
they have their seat in various organs, according to the differ- 
ent time of life in which they occur. It is highly probable 
that when the acute inflammations prove fatal, the vitality of 
the system is destroyed, as it were, before the attack. Such 
persons should be considered, therefore, to be as completely 
worn out as if they had died of a lingering disease : of dropsy, 
or of consumption. 

In a system like that of the human body, eonsistii^ of a 
congeries of different organs, each independent, and endued 
with peculiar powers and actions, but each likewise connected 
with the whole, and conspiring to a common end, there can be 
no difficulty in comprehending how the same agents should, 
upon different individuals, produce dissimilar effects. Nature, 
or the supreme wisdom which has formed, sustains, and ani- 
mates the universe, seems to delight, if we may venture so to 
speak, in conjoining tlie most admirable simplicity with the 
most astonishing variety. From a few elements, and which 
our ignorance probably makes more numerous than they are in 
fact, we see living beings, whether vegetables or animals, so 
diversified that human life is too short to permit us to become 
acquainted with their various forms and properties. Is it then 
improbable that a few agents should produce various effects 
upon the bodies of men — a race of beings no two of whom are 
alike, and of whom not one individual preserves an absolute 
identity for two successive days, or even for two successive 
moments ? A familiar example may render this truth more 
evident. How variously does wine affect different individuals ? 
One can bear two or three bottles, another is giddy with half a 
glass-full ; one becomes jocund, another splenetic ; one wakeful 
and sprightly, another heavy and sleepy ; one good-humored, 
another is driven to madness. What we see in the effects of 
wine, we can readily suppose of other agents. 

If this were a simple matter of speculation it wouM be of 
little moment. But I have dwelt upon it on account of Uie 
practical inferences to which it obviously tends. If we can 
show that the antecedent causes of various diseases are the 
same, though the immediate symptoms may demand various 
remedies, yet the radical treatment may and ought to be the 
same, however opposite the apparent forms of the disease may 
be. This evidently, is to remove the antecedent causes as much 
as it is possible. Then, if the radical and inherent powers of 
the svstem have not been destroyed, it may be expected, if not 
wholly to recover^ at least to show a constant tendency to 
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recoreiy. In wltat degree this can take place it is in rain to 
speculate, independent of experiment. Each case will have 
somethiiig distinct and peculiar. The bow which has been long 
bent will, when the string is cut, tend to regain its straightness ; 
but it mar ever retain some marks of the/orce impressed upon 
it Suppose this bow to be the branch of a living tree, the 
result may be still the same ; but the cases will be more parallel. 
When we say that the phenomena resulting from the action 
■of the same causes must be deemed to be essentially identical, 
we must limit ourselves to the strict terms of the proposition, 
and by no means conclude that no morbid appearance can arise 
in the body which may not be distinctly traced to such causes. 
It must be considered that an animal body is a machine en^ 
diled with internal and inherent self-taoving powers, which it 
preserves, and which are in action as long as life continues. 
Chang4» take place from the operation of these inherent powers, 
which, if they are attended with pain, and a derangement of 
the ordinary functions, are considered as diseases. The teeth- 
ing of children is an instance of this. In like manner acute 
diseases may frequently be suspected to be natural processes, 
taking place, perhaps, m morbid bodies. In the present state 
of our knowledge, and the great obscurity in which these sub- 
jects are involved, as it would be the height of presumption to 
affect to explain £dl the phenomena of life, so would it be cap- 
tious and uncandid to object every accidental and unforeseen 
occurrence. We must content ourselves with approxunating to 
what appears, upon the whole, to be the truth. Anomalies 
and difficulties must be expected to arise which, perhaps, we 
may never be able to elucidate ; and the explication of which 
must be left to time and the industry of future inquirers. 

* 

These few remarks, which appear naturally to follow from 
the facts established with regard to the laws of human mortali- 
ty, may be sufficient to render probable the general principle, 
that the efficient causes of constitutional diseases and premature 
death are to be sought for in the action of the substances which 
are applied to and affect the body. But to gain useful infor- 
mation tve must enter into a more particular examination of 
what these really are. 

Now any substance whatever which produces a change either 
in the composition, in the sensations, or in the motions of the 
body ; in a word, which affects it as a living system, may be 
justly called an agent, and as such must conspire toward the 
general result either of healthy or diseased acl\on, K& ^uOci% 
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thougbt contagions, to employ negroes to attend the lutsk But 
here it was found that negroes were some of those who were 
the most subject to the disease. The principal cause of this 
difference is said, bj the physician on whose authority I relate 
the fact, to be, that in Philadelphia the manner of liyi^ of 
nemroes was as plentiful as that of white people in the West 
Indies; the reverse of which is known to be the fiact in the 
islands. 

For the same reason, of living much more upon v^etables, 
and being more sparing of fermented liquors, the Frencli are 
known to have suffered much less from the ravages of yellow 
fever than the English, who use the same diet to which they 
had been accustomed in northern regions. Something of the 
same kind has been observed with regard to the plaguy at Con- 
stantinople. Timoni, in his account of this disease, asserts tiiat 
the Armenians, who live chiefly on vegetable food, were far 
less disposed to the disease than other people.* 

I have little doubt, from what I have observed during the 
course of my own practice, that the common contagious, or, as 
it is called, the typhus fever of this country is greatly ezaspe-* 
rated by full living. This fever rarely attacks persons in the 
better lines of life, obviously because they are little exposed to 
the exciting causes of it. But when they suffer it is very apt 
to be fatal. Several medical students have been cut off (I 
speak of what happened some years ago), both in London and 
Edinburgh, under the care of the best physicians of the coun- 
try. But among paupers, and in the workhouses, the danger 
is, commonly speaking, very little, and they recover readily in 
circumstances under which it is probable that those who are 
called their betters would have sunk.f 

* The Greeks in Smyrna, during Lent, Howard tells us in bis work on 
Lazarettos, page 41, edition of 1792, at which time they ate only vego- 
tables, were very seldom attacked with the plague, while among those wno 
ate flesh the contagion made great havoc.-«-fi. 

t '' If Scotland," says Moore, " is less subject to pestilence, it is more 
exposed to /amine, tmin England." 

tt is stated by Dr. Rush, that during a desolating fever at Leghorn, 
** Of the beggars who had scarcely any thing to eat, and who slept half 
naked eveiy night upon hard pavements, not one died." 

*' It is a mil rather than an empty stomach," says Dr. Paine, " that aids 
in breeding pestilence. And we may affirm, upon the broad ground 
of experience," this author further remarks, ** that he will enjoy the best 
chances of escape who renounces a stimulant diet while his system may 
be only in a state of morbid predisposition. It was upon this ground that 
the beggars in Italy escaped ; why Audubon and hia party enjoyed the 
fhUness of health in the jungleB of Florida.*'-^9« 
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It seems, moreover, highly probable that the power inherent 
in the living body, of restoring itself under accidents or wounds, 
is strongest in. those who use most a vegetable regimen, and 
who are very sparing in the use of fermented liquors. Thift 
has been observed among the eastern nations. Sir George 
Staunton says on this subject : *' It is, however, to be remarked 
that the Chinese recover from all kind of accidents more rapidly, 
and with fewer sjrmptpms of any kind of danger, than most peo- 
ple in Europe. The constant and quick recoveiy from consi- 
derable and alarming wounds has been observed likewise to 
take place among the natives of Hindostan. The European sur- 
geons have been surprised at the easy cure of sepoys in the 
English service, from accidents accounted extremely formid- 
able." This felicity the relator attributes to the causes which 
I have mentioned. I have received the same account from 
other quarters. 

These facts are enough to induce a suspicion that our dis- 
eases are much exasperated by our manner of hving, and the 
full diet of animal food, to which we are habituated. They 
may serve to show to what may be ascribed in some degree 
the great difference between the mortality which prevails in 
great towns and in the country. In all situations the mass of 
this mortality must be composed of the laboring classes. These 
classes are allured to the cities by the temptation of high wages, 
which are expended, partly in 'direct riot and excess, but even 
by the most sober-minded in procuring for their families a more 
luxurious mode of life than coxild be ^forded by the customary 
rate of wages in the country. A daily meal of meat becomes 
to be thought necessary by persons who, in the country, must 
have been contented with a scanty portion once a week. To 
be able to procure this becomes a distinction in society which 
the people are taught to look up to as the reward of industry ; 
while to be confined to what is called Q,poor diet, that is to say, 
to the diet of the poor, is reckoned low and disgraceful. Be- 
sides, the crowding together a number of persons in confined 
and ill- ventilated* habitations favors the generation or the diffu- 
sion of a number of contagions. But these contagions act 
with greater virulence upon bodies pampered by a full diet of 
animal food. Thus«do these places become a species of hot- 
beds, in which the seeds of mortality are thickly scattered in 
the soil most favorable to their growth and propagation. The 
bodies of men are most corrupted ; the powers of life most en- 
feebled by destructive and enervating habits; moreover, pu- 
tridity of all kmdsi both of animal and vegetable mattAt^^ «2cA 

3* 
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contagioiB of aD loads, are in sodi atnatioiis eoUected and 
accamohled. In n word, in gmft dtieB aU the causes of mor- 
tsfity are cooeenbcd. 

One woold be apt to ima^ne, firom liie common practice of 
most of oar phjsidans, and still more of oar medico-chirur- 
geons, tbat excess and intemperanoe wi»e tiie reeidar methods 
of coring diseases. Tliey hare been laboring, daring almost 
the whcde of my medical fife, to prove to the puUic that the 
doctrines of ab^emioosness, incokated by seyeral of oar pre- 
decessorsy are a mere prejodioe and oror. In almost all chro- 
nic diseases, to forbid the ose of TCgetaUes is a part of the 
established routine. If there be a httle heart-bom or flato- 
lency, all v^etables are instandjr proscribed. In&nts, eren, 
are loaded with made dishes, and their breaths smell of wine 
and strong liquors. Nay, to such an extent are these abomina- 
tions earned, that» when their stomachs revolt against . these 
unnatural compounds, with instinctive horror, and the impor- 
tunities of nature cannot be wholly resisted, a htUe firoit is held 
out to them as a sort of premium, and as a reward for fordng 
down the nauseous farrago which they loath. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of these abuses and absurd- 
ities, and the pertinacity with which they are defended, no 
truth is better established than the fact, that multitudes of 
valetudinarians have been restored to health by methods di- 
rectly the reverse of those recommended by these practitioners. 
Many have been the examples of persons who, having been re- 
duced from affluence to poverty, and forced to subsist upon 
hard fare, and to gain their livelihood by daily labor, have ex- 
changed for their useless riches the inestimable treasure of 
health. Nor have instances been wanting, in which the con- 
strained abstinence of a prison has proved a remedy for some 
obstinate disease. 

Dr. Cheyne has given us a history of this sort. " Dr. Bar- 
wick tells us," says he, " in the life of his brother, who, in the 
late civil wars, had for many years been confined in a low room 
in the Tower, during the usurpation, that, at the time of his 
going in, he was under a phthisis, atrophy, and dyscasy, and 
lived on bread and water only several years there, and yet 
came out at the restoration, sleek, plump, and gay." 

Ramazzini has recorded the history of a man who lived in 
prison for nineteen years upon bread and water only, and hved 
afterward healthy and free from the gout, from which he had 
before been a great sufferer. 

In Schenk's collection, the following amusing story of the 
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same description is found : ** The noble Francis Pechi — ^when 
he had mounted his mule, to dispatch some commissions of 
our illustrious duke — a man of fifty, gouty, and much oppressed 
with the continuid torments of this disease, was secretly thrown 
into prison by a certain marquis, his wife, only son, and other 
people thinking him dead. In the year 165C, after a lapse of 
twenty years, he was found by the French, who took the cita- 
del, and to the astonishment of all the inhabitants of Yercelli, 
preserved like Lazarus from the tomb, he walked through the 
city, with his sword by his side, without sti£fhess of hb joints, 
without the aid of a stick. He thus escaped all the misery 
of the gout by means of a slender diet, imposed on him by 
his jailers ; and finding his wife and son dead, he began to 
claim his houses, farms, and other property, which had 
been sold, and were of great value. In diet, therefore, is the 
medicine." 

Cures, which appear almost miraculous, have been at all 
times related concerning the most intractable diseases, with a 
confidence that should awaken our attention, if it do not over- 
come our incredulity. The elephantiasis was the disease which 
the ancients held in the greatest horror : the miserable victims 
were deserted by their nearest friends, and banished to the 
wilderness, there to perish in solitude. Aretoeus has recorded 
that some of . these sufferers were reported to have been re- 
stored, nature renewing the parts which had been destroyed by 
the disease and thrown out of the system. On these cases it 
is well remarked by Cocchi, that " we should not believe that 
their cure proceeded from their having eaten vipers, as the ac- 
count relates, but rather from their total abstinence from animal 
food, and a continual use of herbs, as more powerful philoso- 
phical reasons induce us to believe." 

The former prevalence of leprous diseases throughout Eu- 
rope, which occasioned the institution of lazar houses for the 
reception of the loathsome objects afflicted by them, may make 
us suspect that such accounts are not wholly fabulous. The 
leprosy is nearly extinct, and the lazar houses have fallen to 
decay, owing, no doubt, to the improvements of agriculture. 
We have a remarkable instance of the efifiects of diet on the dis- 
eases of a nation, in the inhabitants of the isles of Ferro. Since 
fishing has declined among them, and the inhabitants have cid- 
tivated com, and live upon other food, instead of whales' flesh 
and bacon, the elephantiasis has ceased among them. Galen 
ascribes the prevalence of elephantiasis, among the poor inha- 
Utants of Alexandria, to similar causes, namftVy»\Jaft \LiV:\\:Qs\ 
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which remains to a person who has a tmnor of tfiis kmd, majr 
be conjectured with a tolerable degree of piecisioii. Let us 
suppose such a person under common r^imen would suryive 
tliree years ; unaer a strict vegetable regimen, the same person 
may expect, from these data, to live about three y^rs and a 
half. • 

From this view of the subject, I think it is easily explained 
how the vegetable regimen has jfallen into a species of disre- 
pute ; and how impossible it is to obtain from it, when the sys- 
tem is hastemng toward dissolution, even a temporary respite 
from suffering. Let us make an assumption which is certainly 
quite extravagant ; but let us suppose that, other things remain- 
ing the same, life would be doubled by vegetable regimen. In 
the beginning or middle of life this would be a momentous con- 
sidoration ; but how would it be toward its close ? A man, we 
will say, is consumptive, and has but half a year to Uve. By 
Uio vogoUiblo regimen, then, he would, by the supposition, live 
n whob y<Nur. Sut ho would still during the whole period be 
a dying man; the symptoms might be less severe, but they 
would persist. And how much more evidently must this be 
tho OHSo if, what would doubtless be the real fact, life was not 
prolonged a month ? In these circumstances it can hardly be 
conooivod that tho patient should, as far as he could judge 
frtun his ftn^ings, be sensible of any benefit whatever. And 
UA no pnuMitionor will pretend to so correct a judgment as to 
\m> i\hli> to llx> in those circumstances, and foretdl death within 
thivo lu* fo\ir WiH»ks, tho advanttige gained, though real, would 
oluUo tho oWrvutiou of the medical attendants quite as much 
u« tlmt i>f tho patient. 

U i* no wonder, then, that while vegetable regimen has been 
oontuu^ to inui«>s of this kind, persons should be insensible of 
itik ttdvant^'ts, Tho most stix^nuous advocates for a vegetable 
iV|^imou hnvo b^tvu sonw solitary individuals in common life, 
Uvii^ iHuumvvnlv in a continod circle, and acting either from a 
I't^ixl to hotdih or from a principle of conscience. The errors 
\^' H\ioh poi'sinis have in them something respectable. But the 
ntmUoul pMtv^on have, in general, held a different and even 
an i^^f^oaute Imtgua^o. The reason clearly is the much more 
oxtonaivo observation which their profession affords them. 
This experionoo has presented to them diseases of all sorts, 
iuvadii^ persons whom necessity confines to such a regimen ; 
and deatli taking place in all its forms. They must therefore 
have a full conviction that all the flattering prospects of avoid- 
ing diseases, held out by the enthusiasts of a vegetable regimen, 
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are wholly fallacious. And as men are apt to fall into extremes, 
it is no wonder that a large portion of this body of men are 
insensible to its real advanta^^es, and inclined to attribute mis- 
chiefs to it Qf which it is really guiltless. 

Under the influence of prejudices, grounded, I dare say, upon 
observations, such as I have mentioned, a surgeon, who, from 
the extent of his practice and his standing in the profession, is 
justly called, I believe, the first of this metropolis, being told 
how little animal food was ^ven to the children at Edinburgh, 
answered, "Yes; but I find animal food is necessary to our 
London children ;" as if what was right in one place was wrong 
in another, and that there is a real difference in the human 
constitution at London and at Edinburgh.- When the first men 
of the profession use such vague language, and have such in- 
distinct ideas, can we wonder at the ignorance and prejudices 
of the bulk of the people ? 

Though there is no reason to question the fidelity of the 
writers who have given the histories which I have recited in 
this chapter, yet it is to be considered that they are rare occur- 
rences, and as such ought not to be allowed undue weight. 
General conclusions must rest upon a firmer foundatioQ ; facts 
should be both numerous and concurring. In individual cases 
circumstances may easily be omitted which would lead to dif- 
ferent conclusions had they been related ; and this may happen 
from error or precipitation without any intention to mislead. 

Gout is the disease in which abstinence from animal food 
has been the most frequently recommended, and with the 
greatest, but not with uniform success. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that the practice alleviate the symptoms of the 
disease. Many single cases, of the good done by such a regi- 
men, have been related. A treatise by Doloeus, on the cure 
of gout by milk diet, contams several cases in which the se- 
verity of the disease was by this method much alleviated. In 
Dr. Starke's works is the following passage to the same pur- 
pose. 

" Mr. Slingsby has lived many years on bread and milk and 
vegetables, without animal food or wine ; he has excellent spir- 
its, is very vigorous, and has been free from the gout ever since 
he began this regimen. 

" Dr. Bjiight has lived also many years on a diet strictly 
vegetable, excepting eggs in puddings, milk with his tea and 
chocolate, and butter. He finds wine necessary to him. Since 
he hved in this manner he has been free from the gout" 

But it has dso appeared that a great degree o{ ^^\i^ «sdk 
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maseular delMlity bas often succeeded to the more yiolent 
paroxysms of the disease. Tlus is the evidence of Dr. Mead, 
which, I doabt not» b eorreet ^ In persons advanced in life» 
in whom the disease has been used to recur for a course of 
years, if it does not invade ihem. at all, instead <tf the limbs, 
the intranal parts are infected ; and, moreov^ , the limbs being 
deprived of their strength, they pass the remainder of their 
lives in a miserable state, which I have seen more than once in 
those who, contenting themselves with milk and rotables, 
have abstained from idl other food." 

I question not these facts. It is.no reproach to the v^;eta- 
ble regimen that it cannot effect imposdlnlities ; that it cannot 
restore a constitution vrom out with age and disease. Nor are 
the evils described to be attributed to the diet, though vulgar 
prejudice might reason so ; and the representation of the writer 
seems to favor it, this series of symptoms being the customary 
course of the disease under every regimen. It is equally true, 
that in London, and perhaps every where else, many children 
will become diseased, and die, who are confined to vegetable 
food, other causes of disease being in action. But let observa- 
tions be made on a scale sufficiently large, and let an average 
be fairly taken, and there can be no doubt that the balance 
will be in favor of the abstemious in length of hfe, in diminu- 
tion of suffering, and in actual enjoyment. 

Excess of all kinds is followed by an instantaneous exacerba- 
tion of constitutional disease, as persons subject to gouty pains 
almost always experience. And where the very contrary effect 
is experienced, as may sometimes happen, it may be suspected 
to be owing to a degree, of torpor introduced into the nervous 
system rather than to healthy action. 

Abstinence, on the contrary, without curing constitutional 
disease, assuages its violence ; it both protracts life and renders 
it more comfortable. 

A gentleman of about thirty years of age, while this chapter 
was in the press, informed me that he had formerly used ani- 
mal food two or three times a day. He had for some time suf- 
fered most severe pains of the head, so much as to confine him, 
during the paroxysms, to his bed ; and they gave him the great- 
est dread of their approach, which he could commonly foretell 
for two or three days. Moreover, he had a bleeding' from the 
hemorrhoidal vessels, from which he had hardly any respite. 
In consequence of the inquiries originating with me, he deter- 
mined to confine hunself wholly to vegetable food, which he has 
now done, I believe, between two and three years. For ludf a 
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year tbe disease continued with unabating severity. But from 
that time it beclEime much milder, and now it never confines him, 
and he hardly regards it. The hemorrhage also is greatly di- 
minished. The whole time it now occupies is not equal to what 
the intervals were formerly. He has perceived no loss of 
strength, and has determined, in consequence of the benefit he 
has received, to pursue in every respect the regimen I have re- 
commended in chronic disease. 

I have before ine some papers written by a gentleman of 
Birmingham, of the name of Luckcock, which he liberally com- 
municated for publication. But though the matter is creditable 
both to thie benevolence and good sense of the writer, it is not 
such as i deem suitable to my object I doubt not, therefore, 
that he will excuse me if I use only those facts which I think 
more directly conducive to that end. 

This gentleman had, in May, 1813, used a vegetable regimen 
for rather more than four years, prompted more by a principle 
of humanity, and a conscientious feeling, than a mere regard to 
health. He says that he never found the smallest inconvenience 
from the change, but that, on the contrary, he ha? rather in- 
creased in weight, and sensibly improved in health. On this 
subject he declares : " I confidently believe that I am taking 
the best means to enjoy life as long as it may continue. In 
this respect I do affirm that the last four years have been equal 
to any period between twenty and the present time, and cer- 
tainly better than the four years preceding the innovation.'* 
Mr. Luckcock's age was at this time fifty-three. 

It further appears that the writer, like most men of his time 
of life, was not entirely free from constitutional disease. His 
words on this subject are : " About fifteen years ago a slight 
hemorrhage made its appearance with me, and has gradually 
increased to a degree which, under less favorable circum- 
stances, might well excite considerable alarm, and it may even- 
tually be fatal." From this statement I conclude that the 
change of regimen has made no mavked alteration in this 
disease. 

I repeat, then, that abstemiousness does not cure constitu- 
tional disease ; but it palliates, where to cure is obviously im- 
possible. Even in aneurisms of the aorta, or dilatations of the 
cavities of the heart, whatever good is possible must be looked 
for in a treatment founded upon analogous principles. • Such 
was the practice proposed by Valsalva in these hopeless dis- 
eases. He enjoined repeated bleedings, and a spare diet rigor- 
ously persevered in; and we are assured \)y M\>«rtm> m ^» 
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paper inserted in. tlie memoirs of the academy of Bologna, 
'' that young persons treated in diis way have, in some in- 
stances, been cured, and in others remarkably relieved; and 
that old persons, and those in whom the complaint was already 
far advanced* had at least found in this plan a more oi* less 
poweiful obstacle to its progress, and a prolongation of life." 
Some "eiamples of the utility of the practice are given in the 
work from which this extract is made. 

I do not think that an impartial examination of facts will 
allow us to attribute effects more favoral^e than those I have 
described, to the use of a vegetable instead of the mixed diet 
of common life, aided even by avoidii^ fermented liquors. They 
are, as I have said, prolongmg life to a certain degree, and 
rendering disease more mild. But no instai:Lces have been 
given of the eradication of deep constitutional disease, where the 
symptoms were well marked and imequivocal. On the con- 
trary, such symptoms have been known to arise under a strict 
regimen of this kind, of which, in the sequel, I shall cite some 
examples. 

I know that very different opinions on these subjects are 
held both by practitioners and by the people. Persons who 
have for years used the common diet without inconvenience, 
say, that at some former period of their lives they labored 
under severe and dangerous illness, for which they were en- 
joined to practice a rigid abstemiousness ; and to this practice 
they ascribe their recovery. But I would ask, if the diet caused 
their former illness, how happen they to bear a recurrence to 
it without a recurrence of the symptoms ? It is clear, then, 
that they do not think their disease was caused by the mixed 
diet, but that there was some peculiar medicinal power in a 
temporary abstemiousness. And that British practitioners in 
general entertain similar ideas, is clear from the rigid absti- 
nence they enjoin in acute diseases, under the name of the anti- 
phlogistic regimen. In this respect, the English are said to be 
more strict than other nations. And it is thought that life 
itself is preserved by this strictness. 

Without at all disputing the propriety of this strictness — ^for 
I think it perfectly proper — I must doubt greatly its efficacy, 
at least as far as it claims to preserve life. For having seen 
severe attacks of inflammatory disease, where a regimen of this 
kind had been followed for months, and even for years ; having 
even suffered in my own person an exceedingly severe inflam- 
matory sore throat, when it had been followed very nearly two 
years, I cannot but ask what effect can it be supposed to havo 
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on the issue of such a disease, when resorted to only on the 
spur of the occasion, and continued for a few days, or it may 
he for a few weeks ? I question not, then, that their issue de- 
pends infinitely more upon the antecedent habits, than upon any 
effect of regimen during their invasion. And if this be true, it 
would seem that those foreigners who are much more sparing of 
animal food in their daily habits^ but much less rig^d than the 
English under illness, do not appear, in these respects, to be 
less enlightened than our countrymen. 

Under the influence of opinions, common to all British prac- 
titioners, of the great importance of the antiphlogistic regimen 
in inflammatory dbeases, I myself proposed in a former work 
(Inquiry into the Origin, Symptoms, and Cure of Constitutional 
Diseases, p. 50). to render it more perfect, and, as I thought, 
more efficacious) by attending to the fluid, as much as to the 
solid matter used, and substituting pure instead of common 
water. And I still think that I reasoned right, supposing the 
common opinion to be just. But being now fully assured that 
the operation of regimen of all kinds is, as far as it regards 
the safety of the patient, exceedingly slow ; that the effect of 
the ingesta (of any kind whatever), upon the issue of these dis- 
eases can, during the course of the disease, be hardly calculated ; 
and that a strict attention to the antiphlogistic regimen itself 
may tend to the comfort of the patient, but possess Uttle or no 
influence on the event ; being, I say, assured of these facts, J 
think any more minute attention than what is commonly paid, 
would be frivolous and unnecessary. 

I can therefore pay little attention to the relations of the ex- 
traordinary benefits of vegetable diet, ki persons who have 
afterward used, for a lengtn of time, the customary diet of the 
country, without perceptible injury. If, in fact, disease be 
caused by diet, if not the immediate symptoms, still the dis- 
eased state of the constitution is really attributable to this 
source,, the constitution should improve by a change of diet, and 
either the same symptons, or at least the same diseased state of 
constitution, should recur upon relapsing into the former habits. 
Such only can be allowed to be a legitimate proof. In other 
cases, such as I have alluded to, the abstinence enjoined may 
have been beneficial, but the restoration to health must be con- 
cdved to have been due to other causes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The objections to ve^^etable food : mJenefls and losa of flesh ; that the 
feeUe require noanshing diet ; diTOiences of constitation ; uneasiness 
from vegetables ; that eating flesh injares only hj excess ; that it is not 
UD&voraDle to intellect ; that it has been found useful in disease.-— 
How far liking justifies the practice. — Fish, milk.— The cookery .of 
vegetables. 

In questions which must ultimately be decided by experience, 
I know not whether it is necessary or useful to employ much 
time in argument. Perhaps to lay a simple statement of the 
facts before the public is the most proper and the most power- 
ful argument that can be employed. If, therefore, I consider 
shortly some of the objections which I have heard made to the 
use of a vegetable regimen, it is because I have thought some 
respect was due to the quarters from which they have pro- 
ceeded ; and still more to popular opinion, which, it is unfortu- 
nately too true, is vehemently adverse to it. 

The pallidness and shrinking of the features and of the whole 
body, which sometimes succeed the disuse of animal food, is 
apt to excite an alarm, and a fear of essential and irretrievable 
injury to the constitution. Let us consider how impossible it 
is that this should be otherwise, and therefore how little is to 
be apprehended from it. 

Animal food commonly gives a more succulent habit, a 
greater fullness, and, at the same time, a higher color to the 
face. It may be suspected that all the fibres become softer ; 
that the force of aggregation of the molecules which compose 
them is diminished. In the healthy, the high color of the face 
is not unpleasing, though coarse. In the lads in the service of 
butchers it may be observed the most distinctly. In others of 
feebler stamina it is an habitual flush. 

This color it is which most imposes upon superficial observ- 
ers. To see a pallid child or young person become more ruddy, 
from what is called better living, is a pleasure which it is diffi- 
cult to resist ; and to observe the color fade from an opposite 
treatment, without alarm, requires a thorough confidence m the 
justness of principles, which the ignorant and the timid can 
hardly be supposed to possess. It ought, therefore, to be con- 
sidered what it really indicates. 

In facty what can it indicate but an excitation of all the small 
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yesseb of the face ? This excitation cannot be supposed to be 
oon&ied to the surface of the cheeks, but must extend to all 
the contiguous parts ; to the internal as well as the external ; 
to the parts within the cranium as well as the integuments ; in 
a word, to the organ which regulates and connects all the other 
organs of the body — to the brain itself. If, therefore, the use 
of animal food be an unnatural custom, its primary operation, is 
to give an unnatural excitation to the brain ; and all its conse- 
qumces of improved color, increased strength, and even of ap- 
parently improved health, must be reckoned consequences of 
this excitation.* 

A further consequence is, that life is, in all its st^es, hurried 
on with an unnatural and unhealthy rapidity. We arrive at 
puberty too soon ; the passions are developed too early :f in the 
male they acquire an impetuosity approaching to madness ; the 
females breed too quick ; processes which ought to be distinct 
and successive are blended together and confoimded ; women 
who ought to be nurses- become pregnant, even with the child 
at the breast ^ finally, the system becomes prematurely ex- 
hausted and destroyed : we become diseased and old when we 
ought to be m the middle of life. 

After all that has been said, I can hardly be so misunder- 
stood as if I asserted all this to be, in fact, the operation of ani- 

* ProfesBor Sweetzer, of this city, in his interesting work on con- 
mmption, remarks : ** That if diet is superabundant and exciting, a ple- 
thoric and inflammatory state of the system will be induced, highly in- 
compatible with the equable and healthful play of the different functions, 
and tending indirectly to waste the energies of life. How often is it that 
iiU, plethoric, flesh-eating children, their faces looking as if the blood 
were jast ready to ooze out, are with the greatest complacency exhibited 
by their parents as patterns of health ! But let it be ever remembered, 
that condition of the system popularly called rude or full health, and the 
resolt of high feeding, is too often closely bordering on a state of disease." 
The good sense of these remarks must be apparent to every one who 
thinks.— 8. 

t In aD the cases of precocious menstruation — and I have known anum« 
ber — such as in whom this function has appeared at the age of twelve 
or thirteen years, there has been very free use of and a great desire for 
flesh meat. I have been particular in noticing this &ct. 

I will admit that a very free use of milk, eggs, butter, salt, and other 
itimalants, might easily cause preocious puberty, without the use of 
flesh, especially in the hot-bed and unnatural life of cities. — S. 

t I have known more cases than one in the city of New York of flesh- 
eating mothers, of very feeble health, who yet have become pregnant, 
time after time, on an average of nearly every year, and each and every 
timo after the first, while the child was yet at the breast. The undue 
ttimnlas of animal food has evidently a strong influence in these cases of 
pmnatara pregnancy*— 'S. 
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mal food alone. All the habitual irritations appear to have 
nmilar effects on the body ; they stimulate to excessive action, 
which is followed by premature exhaustion. But I cannot 
doubt that such would be the operation of animal food alone, if 
every other cause of disease were removed. An experiment 
which, as I have heard, has often been made upon chickens, 
illustrates its general action on anunal bodies.* They feed 
hens upon flesh, to make them lay eggs faster. Every thing, 
therefore, that has been said in favor of animal diet ; of its 
strengthening, and invigorating, and fattening, and so forth,f 
may be perfectly true ; and still the consequences drawn from 
these appearances may be false, and its use may be, notwith* 
standing, radically improper. 

Now, if a bodv be, to the senses, modified by the action of 
ammal food ; if it be enlarged, and bloated, and reddened, it 
must necessarily happen that by its abstraction these effects 
must cease, and appearances the very opposite of these may be 
expected to take place, that is to say, the body may be ex- 
pected to diminish, and to condense, and to become paler. If 
the ftkce be highly colored or flushed, it may be expected to 
lose in a measure this appearance. A load of fat, which is but 
an incumbrance to its bearer, may perhaps vanish, and so the 
clothes may hang about the body. But if neither this color 
nor this fatness be health, nor indicative of health, what is there 
to fear from the loss of them ? If, on the contrary, these ap- 
pearances are wholly morbid, we surely ought rather to be 
pleased than mortified that we have got rid of them.^ 

* I need hardly sav, of animals not by nature carnivoroos. Chicken are 
prolmblv, in some degree, omnivorous. Though seeds is their favorite 
kmh), they would, I snppose. pick up insects, worms, slugs, etc. 

t Mr. M&Uhus was. I have little doubt, deceived from not making this 
distinction. Ho says, " Even in Norway, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
ta|;e of a severe and uncertain climate, from the little I saw in a few 
wcoks* residence in the country, and the information I could collect from 
oiliers, I am inclineil to think that the poor were, on the average, better 
oft' tlrnn in England. Their houses and clothing were superior, and 
though they had no white bread, they had much more meat, fish, and 
milk than our laborers; and I particularly remarked that the farmers' 
lH)y« were much stouter and healthier-looking lads than those of the same 
description in England." If such a diet gave a more healthy race of 
people than one that was principally farinaceous, all that I have said must 
Ih? wrong. But the tables of mortality prove the contrary ; and, there- 
fore, these appearances of stoutness and good looks, in the younger part 
wf the community, are not indicative of superior health. 

t That the mere loss of flesh, and, to some degree, strength — circum 
stanoos which must sometimes, though by no means always, occur — ^on 
commencing vegetable diet, are not necessarily unfavorable, is abundantly 
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I cannot doubt that, as a general rale, it may be safely assert* 
ed that the florid are less healthy than those who have little 
color. An increase of color has been ever judged to be a sign 
of impending illness. '' If a man becomes fuller/' says one of 
the ancients, '' and better looking, and with more color than 
usual, he ought to consider these blessings as suspicious." Our 
own Tulgar, at this day, if told that they look much better than 
usual, regard it as a sign of approaching disease. How many, 
with what is thought the glow of health on their cheeks,. are 
inwardly tabid ? How many on the verge of the grave, about 
to be cut off by an acute illness ? Every day gives such pain- 
ful examples of these truths, that I should be ashamed to urge 
them^ had I not heard even experienced medical practitioners 
refer to the fine color of thQ cheek as a proof of good health. 
The young lady who last gave occasion to this remark, has 
since, I believe, died of consumption. 

It seems very evident that our general manner of life tends 
to load the head, and give an unnatural fullness to the face. This 
has given us ideas both of beauty and proportion, which are far 
from just, as not coinciding with the most perfect specimens of 
the human form. It has corrupted even the taste of our paint- 
ers. I have heard from an eminent artist, that the custom of 
painting children with the cheeks enormously swollen is con- 
fined to the modem school ; that it was not practiced by the 
ancient sculptors or painters. Though a well colored and full 
face cannot be otherwise than pleasing, yet it may be often ob- 
served in union with a narrow chest, shrunk limbs, and a tumid 
belly. Many an anxious mother says of her child, that its face 
is the only part about it which looks well. Now if, in such a 
case, by any course of dieting — for medicine is wholly out of the 
question — ^we can strengthen the limbs, cause the chest to ex- 
pand, and the abdomen to shrink, we should hail these changes 
as signs of highly improved health. If then it should happen, 
at the same time, that the face becomes less full, and the color 
less florid, we ought certainly to reckon this fullness and color 
to be morbid, and as such be happy at the loss of it. 

It aftbrds no trifling grounds of suspicion against the use of 
animal food, that it so obviously inclines to corpulency. On 

proved by the saccesg of the hunger eure^ which I have seen practiced in 
Germany. If a person is losing bad flesh, which, under a properly re- 
gulated vegetable diet, must often be the case, he is certain of growing 
stronger again as he gets better muscle. Flesh is absolutely no criterion 
of health, nor is a temporary loss of strength any evidence that an indivi- 
dual if growing worse. — S. 

4 
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pocratic maxim is not founded in truth, wbich declares : <' In 
bodies that are not pure, the more you nourish them, the more 
you injure them ?" 

It is said that there arc great varieties of constituticm, which 
produce corresponding varieties of diseases, and that it is im- 
possible that the same regimen can be adapted to them all. The 
vulgar proverb is quoted, and, if I am rightly informed, by a 
gentleman who was an eye-witness of some of the facts con- 
tained in my " Reports on Cancer," that what is one man's 
meat is another man's poison ; and many exclaim, A vegetable 
regimen may do very well with some, but I am sure it would 
not suit me ; my own feelings tell me so, and what better guide 
can we possibly follow ? 

I shaU consider these objections in their order. 

I have already s£ud, that however various constitutions may 
be, diseases, with different and even opposite symptoms, may 
be in their essence identical. The variety of constitution is dis- 
played in the various and ever varying forms of disease, and in 
the irregular times at which they take place frpm infancy to 
extreme old age. The identity then is not in the forms and 
external signs of disease. It must consist in some circumstance 
which is common to them all. This circumstance is a decay 
and final destruction of the vital powers. Perhaps there is no 
single and infallible criterion by which to judge of this decay. 
It may exist, though the organization of the body is perfect. 
It is not incompatible with great apparent strength and energy 
of action. The principle of life is not an object of sense, and 
we infer both its existence and its modifications from the phe- 
nomena of living bodies. Whether in its decay, the loss of 
power be confined to the organ principally affected, or whe- 
ther it extend primarily to the whole body, it is not easy to 
determine. But that it is general and uniform throughout the 
whole system, seems to me, from many circumstances which I 
have observed, to be by far the most probable opinion. Its 
total destruction is the death of the body. 

If the gentleman who tells me that one man's meat is an- 
other man's poison, and who is so much better versed in the 
anatomy of the human body than I pretend to be, will show 
me in what I have mistaken when I have asserted that man is 
herbivorous in his structure ; if he can show that there is any 
radical difference in this respect among the individuals of the 
human species, I shall then subscribe to the doctrine that there 
is a radical divinity in human constitutions beyond what I have 
acknowledged. But till this is done, I must agree with a 
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sprightly friend of my own, who says that the proverb justly 
interpreted means no more than that what is meat for tho pa- 
tient may, perchance, be poison to the doctor. 

The question of feeling may deserve a little more considera- 
tion, since it is apt to deceive persons of good judgment. Tho 
impulse or feeling of the moment is that which is naturally the 
immediate motive for action. What gives pleasure we naturally 
seek ; and we avoid what occasions uneasiness. And this seems 
so jtiat and reasonable a ground of action that I can hardly 
donbt that, in a truly sonnd and healthy state of the system, 
we might safely trust to our sensations; that what is most 
agreeable would he most healthy, and what gives uneasiness 
would be also injurious. 

But it is obvious that we cannot safely argue so in a diseased 
system. In this case agents may neither produce their natural 
and appropriate sensations ; nor sensations inform us justly of 
the qualities of bodies. The same habit which has reconciled 
u3 to many unnatural and noxious substances has likewise given 
us s disrelish for those ■which are natural and salutary. Gas- 
eendi tells us of a lamb which, having been bred up on ship- 
board, refused to eat grass. We surely then cannot wonder 
that, having accustomed our stomachs to every thing which 
earth, sea, or air aSbrds, we have obliterated our relish for 
simple vegetable food. 

It may very well be, therefore, that by habit animal food 
may cause no uneasiness on the stomach ; and vegetable food 
may have the very opposite effect. I can only say it is a great 
misfortune to have the feelings of the stomach so completely 
perverted. It may be that leaving off animal food may cause 
Buffering and uneasy feeling. This a greater misfortune still, if 
the health require it. But it betrays a profound ignorance of 
the elementary principles of human nature to mention such 
things as serious objections to a vegetable regimen. 

The case of spirituous liquors, in which every child knows 
how to reason properly, is exactly parallel, I should bo 
ashamed to dwell upon it if I did not know that, in fact, such 
objections have been strongly and effectually urged. I would 
ask, then, would any one listen a moment to a gin drinker who 
shotild tell us how warm and comfortable his morning dram is 
to his stomach, and how low and cold and flatulent ho is with- 
out it I In Uke manner, no doubt, the subduction of animal 
food is withdrawing an accustomed irritation ; a strong, but an 
unnatural appetite remains unsatisfied ; a craving takes place 
which it may require a detcmiined effort to subdue ; and it may 
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take some time before tlie old habits and old desires are com- * 
pletely eradicated ; and before the stomach feels as well satis- 
fied with vegetable food as it did with the former fare. An 
additional misfortune is that these depraved feelings and appe- 
tites are the strongest in the most diseased persons. By reso- 
lution, however, they may^ conquered; and gradually animal 
food, so far from being an object of appetite, will cease to be 
thought of. The very remembrance of it will be effaced. I 
must assert that, except uneasy feeling such as I have described, 
I have observed no ill consequences i^om the relinquishment oi 
animal food. The apprehended danger of the change, with 
which many scare themselves and their neighbors, is a mere 
phantom of the imagination ; the danger, in truth, lies wholly 
on the other side. 

But besides the uneasiness from the change of habits, there 
may be consequent uneasiness affecting any part of the body. 
This may have various sources. If other causes of disease con- 
tinue to operate, such as putrescent water, or fermented liquors, . 
which have power sufficient ultimately to destroy life, the source 
of this uneasiness is manifest. Moreover, diseased action con- 
tinues long after the antecedent causes have been removed. 

Parts imperfect in their primary organization, or rendered 
unsound artificially, may perish and be renewed. Newly-formed 
parts commonly possess feeble powers of life, in consequence 
of which they may again perish and be again renewed ; and 
this may take place rej)eatedly. In these processes we see 
many sources of uneasiness ; of suffering ; even of acute pain, 
however cautious men may be in their manner of living and 
attentive to the rules laid down for them. They may cause 
inflammations, ulcerations, suppurations, sloughings, and, by 
consequence, every sort of pain which is attendant upon these 
processes. 

Some of the uneasiness consequent upon the use of vegeta- 
ble food is due, as I have explained in another place, to the 
improvement of the senses, which follows the disuse of animal 
food, and the restoration of the natural sensibility of the nerv- 
ous system. This improvement is not confined to the organs 
of sense, but pervades every organ and influences every func- 
tion of every part of the system. The torpor, therefore, intro- 
duced by the animal food must be equally diffused over the 
whole system; all the secreting organs, all the membranes, 
probably the whole of the vascular, glandular, and absorbent 
systems suffer under it, as well as the nervous system. Whe- 
iiher each suffers independently, or the whole, in conscqucnco 
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of the union of every organ through the medium of the nervous 
system, it is not worth while perhaps to inquire. But observa- 
tion shows that there is no organ of the body whiob, under the 
use of vegelahle food, does not receive an increase of sensihihty, 
or of that power which ia thought to be imparted to it by the 
nervous system. Tlie obserratioii of this it is which has made 
mo think it most probable that the decay and Snal destructiou 
of the powers of life, in the diseases terminating in death, per- 
vades the whole body, though the principal apparent disease 
may be confined to a single organ. The same consideration 
shows that palsy is a condition of the system not confined to 
the muscles, or the organs of sense. There is no fibre in the 
body which may not be paralytic. 

Morevcr, there are many pains which persons suffer in the 
early or middle parts of life which disappear as they advance 
to old age. On this account there are those who are an excep- 
tion to the more common rule of old age being the season of 
infirmity and suffering ; on the contrary, they enjoy in age a 
uniform degree of ease and comfort to which they were stran- 
gers in the former part of their lives. Upon such observations 
must have been founded the maxim of Hippocrates, tliat " old 
men for the most part have less sioknesa than the young." I 
see not what reasonable explication can be given of these phe- 
nomena, except by attributing them to the different degrees of 
sensibility which the body is endued with during the different 
stages of its existence, t'rom this cause the young suffer from 
impressions which the apathy and torpor of the old shield them 
against. I think it must be in the memory of every person in 
the middle of life, that when they were children the coldness 
of a frosty morning was infinitely more piercing than when they 
had arrived at manhood. 

Now this dhninution of sensibility may be natural ; the neces- 
sary consequence of increasing years. As far as this is the 
case it cannot be deemed morbid; and it would be absurd to 
expect to prevent or remedy it. But as far as we accelerate 
old age by depraved customs, or diminish our natural portion 
of sensibility by the use of deleterious substances, so far we 
may hope to recover it, in a measure, by adopting more salu- 
brious habits. It is possible, then, that under these circum- 
stances pain may arise in the system which may indicate the 
recovery of a portion of sensibility that was lost Such pain 
ou"ht to be deemed salutary. No one can question that to 
feel pain must be better than to be stupefied. Some illustra- 
tioiia and examples of this will be given in tbo seq^ueL , 
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log to Clarke, eadng raw turnips all day loi^. We may be 
certain then, that there is no harm in the practice. 

Bai further, there is every reason to believe, particularly 
from the observations of the navigators in the Pacific Ocean, 
Ihat those races of men who admit into their nutriment a large 
proportion of fruit, and recent vegetable matter, unchanged by 
culinary art, have a form of body, the largest, of the most per- 
fect proportion, and the greatest beauty, that ihey have the 
greatest strength and actinty, and probably that they enjoy 
the best health. 

This fact alone is enough to refute the vulgar error (for it 
desen'es no other name) that animal food is necessary to sup- 
port the strength. It may be necessary to those whom the 
mjusUce or the artificial wants of society have doomed to the 
labor of dray-horses. Even this is doubtful. But we see that 
almost the whole agricultural labor of the country is performed 
without it. It cannot, therefore, be necessary to this species ^f 
labor, nor to any other which a man ought to undergo. The 
same fact may still prompt us further to inqiure, whether 
there is any just foundation for the prejudices which are very 
prevalent against the use of fruit, as if there were something in 
It pernicious or dangerous, and to examine from whence these 
prejudices have arisen. 

This notion of fruit being unwholesome has descended to us, 
even from the davs of Galen. He has said, that *' All fruits 
are of a biid composition, and useful only to persons who have 
been exposed to great heat, or harassed by a long journey." 

But this same Galen has soon after acknowledged that fruits 
afford a perfect nouiishmcnt ; in proof of which he observed, 
that the persons who are set over the >'ineyards, and who live 
for a couple of months upon nothing but figs and grapes (with 
the addition, perhaps, of a little bread) become fat. Dr. Gleg- 
horn says that this observation of Galen is annually confirmed 
at Minorca, it being remarkable that the pei-sous appointed for 
the same purpose there commonly continue in good health, 
though in that season tertians usually rage with the greatest 
violence. Similar observations have been made upon negroes 
in the West Indies, who live on the recently expressed juice of 
the sugar cane; and Sir George Staunton says, "As in the 
West Indies, so in China, the people employed in the fields 
during this season" (the time of pressing the sugar canes) 
"are observed to get fat and sleek ; and many of the Chinese 
slaves and idle persons are frequently missing about the time 
that the canes become ripe, hiding themselves, and living alto- 
ff$$ber in the plantations. 
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The prejudices then entertained againBt fruit and recent im- 
clumged vegetable matter cannot be founded in any just obser- 
vntioDs, proving tliat they are truly insalubrious, and unfit for 
human nutriment. Yet it cannot be doubted that matter of this 
ltinde»citea, in many, great mconvenience and uneasiness. There 
are those to whom a raw apple is an object of terror almost as 
great as a pistol shot. N^umbers of people cannot bear a mor- 
6e! of fruit. Dean Swift, in several of^ his letters, coniplaina 
that he could not eat a bit of fruit without auSering, and de- 
clares how much he envied persons whom he saw munching 
peaches, while he durst not touch a morsel. Wood, the 
miller of BUlericay, who set up for a sort of a doctor, warned 
people strongly against the use of fruit, guided, no doubt, by 
a similar feeling of uneasiness. 

But ve see children glut themselvet, almost to buretbg, 
with fruits, and suffering nothing from them but a little tempo- 
rary uneasiness from distention. We see, as I have said, tribes 
of people principally supported by them. And from the great 
pleasure which children and young persons, whoso stomachs 
are the most healthy, receive from tbem, it seems probable that 
fruit, and the produce of trees in general, instead of being un- 
wholesome, is the sort of matter the most suited to the organs 
of man. Such was the opinion of the great naturalist Linnceus. 
"This species of food," he says, " is that which is most Buit- 
able to man ; which is evinced by the series of quadrupeds, 
analogy, wild men, apes, the structure of the mouth, of the 
stomach, and the hands." 

We have, indeed, annual accounts of persons killing them- 
selves by eating nuts or cherries; but such relations probably 
come from persons who are little capable of determining the 
causes of death or disease. Upon a sudden seizure, particu- 
larly of fatal illness, the last thing eaten commonly b^rs Ibo 
blame. There may be found in the Philosophical Transactions 
a grave account, by one of the most eminent members of the 
Boyal Sodety, of a boy killed by eating apple dumpling. I 
have never trembled on this account when I have had a good 
pbteful of apple pudding before me. 

That fruit and recent vegetable matter, in general, is not ' 
merely innoxious, but much more congenial to the constitution 
than the same matter which has been changed by culinary pre- 
paration, may be further deduced from its superior efficacy m 
the cure of scurvy. The fact of the facility with wliich this 
disease, which has proved fatal to thousands of seamen and 
olhen, may be cured, k so fully establi^ied that it is needless 
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to cite any proob of it Suffice it to say, that if the patient is 
out consumptive, nor laboring under any other chronic disease, 
H mill yield in the course of a few days to the use of trxut, lemon 
juce, antiscorbutic herbs, or, in short, of any vegetable matter 
that is wholesome and fresh. Even raw potatoes have effected 
a cure. And so speedy is the effect upon the system, that the 
color of a scorbutic ulcer becomes improved and reddened in 
twelve hours after the use of lemons. It is not perhaps so weU 
known that vegetables which have been submitted to the fire 
are far less efficacious against this disease. But this fact seems 
perfectly established. On this pdnt a physician of the first 
authority on such subjects has these observations : 

" It b certain that the medical effects of the native sweet 
juices are, in other respects, ^'ery different from what they are 
in their refined state ; for manna, wort, and the native juice of 
the sugar cane are purgative, whereas sugar itself is not at all 
•o. This affords a presumption that they may be also different 
in their antiscorbutic quality ; and there is reason to think, from 
experience, that the more natural the state in which any vege- 
table is, the greater is its antiscorbutic quality. Vegetables in 
the form of salads are more powerful than when prepared by 
fire ; and I know for certain, tnat the rob c^ lemons and oranges 
is not to be compared to the fresh fruit Raw potatoes have 
been used with advantage in the fleet, particularly by Mr. Smith 
of the Triton, who made the scorbutic men cat tiiem sliced with 
vinegar, with great benefit This accords also with what Dr. 
Mertens, of Vienna, has lately communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety of London." 

It has been observed by some other writers, that it adds 
much to the suffering <^ the scorbutic seaman when, from the 
rotten state of his teeth, he is unable to eat the sour krout with- 
out boding, for that the boiling very much impairs its antiscor- 
buuc powers. 

But this b not all There have been examples of a deep 
scurvy appearing among persons whose diet was entirely vege- 
table. Dr. Trotter has related an instance of this in a cargo of 
unfortunate negroes in a slave ship, who were fed upon beans, 
rice, and Indian com. It is proper, however, to add, that these 
poor wretohes were most diabolically treated, being stowed 
spoonways, according to the technical phrase ; and some were 
actually suffocated for want of fresh air. 

These facts are enough to show that there is an essential dif- 
lercnce between fresh vegetable matter and the same mattei 
changed by cookery ; and they make it in a manner certain, 
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tliat in the latter state it is less congenial to the human frame* 
If» therefore, in this state it creates uneasiness in the stomach, 
it must proceed, not from any noxious quality of the vegetahle, 
but from some vice of the stomach itself. And it illustrates 
most forcibly how much we^may be deceived, by inferring any 
thing concerning the good and ill qualities of a substance from 
its primary operation on a morbid body ; how little, having de- 
praved our stomachs by the stimulation of an artificial system 
of diet, we can confide in the feelings conveyed. 

The internal coat of this organ possesses an exquisite sensi- 
bility, if not to all impressions, to those which are peculiarly 
fitted to it. This sensibility appears to be a species of taste, 
very nearly like that of the tongue or palate; and our likings 
and aversions may be suspected to be caused by the relation 
between this membrane and the substances applied to it. Now 
under the common habits of life we find a slow but constant 
change taking place with regard to the objects of liking, so that 
gradually all the substances which were most the objects of 
desire, and afforded the highest pleasure in our early days, when 
it must be supposed that the organs were the most healthy, be- 
come indifferent, if not disagreeable. All the effective agenU 
which are applied to the system may contribute to this result. 
But probably the stimulating part of our diet — the animal food 
and fermented liquors — is that which has the most active share 
in its production. 

In c(»iseqnence of these habits, the stomach becomes more 
xmd more agreeably affected, and, as it were, in umson with 
whatever is stimulating, and which is really warm or excites the 
feelings oi warmth ; ^id, on the other hand, what is cool or 
what excites the feehng of coldDess b 
In this respect the internal parts of the 
this rery sensible membrane, is similar to the ej 
may be made so tender by large fire*, elose rooms, and indol' 
gence, as not to bear without pain the common tempcratore of 
the atmosphere. A gootr stomach, eoostantlj under the in* 
flnence of wine, spirits, rich sauces, and made dishes, finds it 
necessary for eomfortaUe feeling to have the stimnhis gradnallj 
heightened ; weak wmes are d^^^fident in power ; it reqatres the 
strongest, or even ankst spcnts, to make it eomfortaUe ; aad 
every thing soiid must nkerae be hs^y teuooed. Many per- 
sons, loo, hare tbe; svxnadk in this eooditkA who are dc< Mib- 
ject to gens. 

Now Usfte acR; tilt yxitfM» v# wikoi re^^sul*** of i2 kanis 
aie the MOit disrMTffri till mkipA.mA^miktfjumk^inmVMt 
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flatulence ihey excite, indigestible. But fruit, and all vegetable 
matter imcbanged by cookery, are still more opposite to tbis 
condition of tbe stomacb, for tbey excite a sense of coldness in 
tbe organ to wbicb nothing is agreeable but what is stimulant 
and fiery ; as they dissolve with more slowness than any other 
species of matter, they are esteemed the most difficult of diges- 
tion, and the impression which they make is more permanent 
than that of any other matter which is used as food. 

These are the circumstances which appear to me to make 
fruit and recent vegetables so offensive to a number of persons, 
and to have raised such strong prejudices against them as if 
they were really pernicious. That in a multitude of persons 
ihey excite uneasy feeling, and therefore appear to disagree, is 
certain ; and those who argue immediately from their feeling 
can hardly form any other conclusion. But those who look a 
little below the surface of things will be less hasty in their de- 
terminations. They will inquire how these uneasy feelings are 
generated, and what they indicate. They must see that they 
may arise from a diseased condition of the stomach, as well as 
from any thing noxious in the matter appUed to it ; and if the 
account I have given be just, such must be the truth. This 
,,ai lead them a step furtber. and they will inquire whether by 
breaking in upon the old habits, it is not possible to alter the 
sensations, and to get rid of the pains or uneasiness by amend- 
ing the state of the stomach itself ? 

Considerable experience has convinced me that this is very 

r>ssible. I have seen persons who have followed the regimen 
advise in chronic diseases regain their relish for fruit, and 
indulge in it without any detriment or inconvenience. Thb 
they could not do under their former mixed regimen ; and it 
abundantly compensated for the deprivations they sustained in 
other articles. A gentleman told me that under this regimen 
he can eat cherries in any quantity with impunity, which for- 
merly were used to give him considerable uneasiness. 

If I am right in my account of the source of the uneasiness 
which many persons suffer from fruits and recent vegetables, 
it must follow that it is a gross absurdity to deny them to 
children, young persons, or invalids, who have a desire for 
them and in whom they produce no uneasiness. And yet this 
absurdity is committed daily. Children are forbidden fruit 
who have the greatest longing for it. If any desire can be 
truly be said to be natural and instinctive, it is this. As such 
it should always be moderately indulged. To act otherwise is 
equally irrational and cruel. 
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I hope not to be so far misnnderetood (even that has hap- 
pened) as if I blamed nil culinaiy preparation of vegetables. 
But I think that the practice is carried to cscess. It appears 
to be the general opiQion that almost al! vegetable matter, if 
liot previously submitted to the action of heat, is absolutely 
iudt^stible and noxious. But the fact is that almost all our 
coinraon garden vegetables may be used without any such pre- 
paration ; and it is highly probable that in this natural condi- 
tion they would be more nutritive, more strengthening, and cer- 
tainly far more antiscorbutic than when they have been changed 
by the fire. On this account it is that I think it highly advisable 
that some portion cither of frmt or of* fresh vegetable matter 
should be used daily. Children, too, should ba encouraged in 
the use of such things instead of being forbid them, as is the 
common practice. If the stomach be so much diseased that 
nothing of this kind can be borne, soups made with a large 
quantity of recent vegetables may be substituted. They seem 
to be far preferable to vegetables much boiled ; the soup and 
the vegetables may be eaten together, and are very agreeable 
to the palate. . I 

I have been asked repeatedly, as I recommend to the invalid 
diatjlled in place of common water, whether I think it necessary 
to use the same kind for boiling vegetables. I take this oppor- 
tunity, therefore, to say that I regard such nicety as needless. 
If the matter to be boiled absorbs a large quantity of water, 
as rice, this attention may be right. In making bread the same > 
attention should, if possible, be paid. But the quantity absorbed 
by common culinary vegetables is probably too small to deserve 
notice. Those who wish to be estreniely exact may dress their 
vegetables by steam.* 

There may he other parts of our dietetic habits which it 
would not be improper to examine. The nse of tea and coffee, 
for example, is by many suspected, and, perhaps, not without 

* Ona oftlie priucipal mnrlis uf diatinction between Ihe ^e of a nsgra 
m the lavage mmi, and ibu Euiopeon, i« in the rocin of the Ikce. Ths 
negro has the mouth and cilia very pcDmiaeat, *a llial a perpendicular 
line let full from the forehead cnla offa mucii larger porlion of the lower 
jmrt uf the bee iu the aegru ihsa id Ihe European. Now it Beemg verj 
clear that this form of the face is gene rated by the use of rood reqniring 
more nuullcation, cnnsequenll/ greater force of the maslicatiag organs. 
In coDBeqnence, tbe temporBl, masaiter, diagaalHo, and the olber muaale« 
of mastication become habitually atrooger, the eurfuce of attocbtncut 
eatarged aod elongated, and the whole form o! the bead aad face changed 
and modiGed from those oircumslauceB. If this position be juit, the form 
of iho head nnd face, which diatin^ihea civilized nations, is produced in 
m peU meuare by Ihe cookery ol iboir lood. 
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reasron. But I abst^ from. subjects on which I am conscious 
that I have nothing of value to offer. I shall, therefore, con- 
clude with making a single inquiry with regard to bread, which 
I shall leave to the det^mination of those who are competent 
to pronounce on such questions, and who have proper oppor- 
tunities of observations. What I would ask is this. Is the 
farina of wheat, or any other, improved or injured — ^is it made 
more or less wholesome by fermentation ? or, in other words, 
which should be preferred, leavened or unleavened bread? 
The leaven or fermented bread sits lighter upon the stomach ; 
but this is no proof that it is really more salubrious. We know 
very well that the coarsest black bread, which is as heavy 
almost as a lump of dough, gives much nourishment and 
strength. A sensible writ^ says, that he ** has heard a sea- 
faring man observe that he was always sensible of a diminution 
of muscular strength when he left off the use of biscuit and ate 
common bread.'' Hippocrates has given a corresponding 
testimony. His words are "Leavened or fermented bread is 
lighter in digestion, and passes easily through the body ; but 
unfermented bread does not go off so easily, though it nour- 
ishes more where the stomach can bear it." 

If these observations are correct, the fermenting of bread and 
the cookery of vegetables are practices adopted by mankind 
from the same motives ; they accommodate the matters to which 
they are applied to the factitious dehcacy of our digesting 
organs, which is effected, however, at some expense of their 
strengthening and nutritive powers. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Noxkms habits of slow operation. — Erroneous statements. — Vegetable 
food necessary to a perfect organization. — It is prodaced in all ciimatet 
habitable by man. — The natural progress of society. — The use of ani- 
mal food a r^lic of barbarous manners. 

Iv ascribin43^ tho dii^ctisos of mankind to their situation and 
habits of )\t<\ I hjiw ovMwmonly said that these are to be con- 
sideit^d TK*^ A* iW^r imuuHii^U^ but ns their remote and ante- 
cedent 0AW5rti ; 4^ si*tU5>xMhM\ which it is necessary carefully to 
attend tA. V4'«" ^5 ^ o^> ^^\vs \\\i\{ no habit whatever, whether 
it regard f^^ iX ^>:WV sv[ ^^as^uoi^ can possibly have been 
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received and adopted by any society of men without its being 
apparently salubrious to tbe great majority of the society. 
Were it otherwise, the trutli would become evident even to the 
rudest savages ; nud they would accordingly change their habits, 
or at least be disposed to do so. But the majority of tbe 
society enjoying a portion of health and comfort, with which 
they are contented, the operation of remote causes escapes 
observation, and men become exceedingly unwilling to connect 
their sufferings with the things which constitute a large portion 
of their enjoyments. 

The example of persons arriving at what ia deemed eitreme 
old age still further confirms the delusion. How, it is asked, 
can that be pernicious which persons use, and enjoy good health, 
perhaps for four-score years and upward 1 It ia, indeed, a 
wonderful instance of the varieties of tho human constitution. 
But when we see that there ai-e men wbo use daily large quan- 
tities of wine and ardent spirits without apparent detriment* — 
that they carry it even to the extent of daily intoxication with 
a long- continued impunity — we must confess that these facta 
prove nothing more than this astonisliing variety. They show 
113 that we are really ignorant of what is the natural duration 
of human life under the most favorable circiun stances. The 
examples of extraordinary longevity, which some few individuals 
have been known to attain, show now much we are in the dark 

" The late Dr. UoUdke, of SbIeiii, Mass., lived to the age 100 yeari. 
He was ia Iha habit of being temperatB in all ihiiigs. He was a man of 
a moal remarkflbla character, never tempted to eiaea. He used to 
live willinut miieh care, without Ihiokins whether he would do himaalf 
barm or not. He was very cheerful, and of a very beDevolent heart nud 
easy conscience, and yalient of lillle injuriBa. He was in the habit of 
using intojLicating dnnks in small quaiitiiies. He had s preparation, 
which coDsisIed of one lable-spoourul of Jamaica mm aad one Isble- 
■poonful of eider, dilalod with water, which he used after dinner, while 
smoking his pipe. I would meulion, in connection with this habit, that 
he did not die of old age. I examined tbe bod^ myself, with very great 
care and attention. The heart aad orgnus which are apt to be diseased 
in aged persans, and to become hardened like stone, were as soft us an 
infant's, and for aught that appeared, might have gone on another lUO 
rears. And >o of the other oreans. The liver aud brain were in a 
heatthy state. He died of Ibo disease which is most commonly pro- 
duced by tbe use of ardent spirits and tobacco — an inJemal eaneer. 
There was a band three or foar inches broad around the stomach, which 
was Bchirroua or thickened. I am for from wishing to say any Ihiog to 
tbe discredit of the late Dr. Holyoke, who was my persuna) Iriend. But 
ifhii great age is to be made an argameul for tbe modcmte n>a of spirits, 
I deaira that his sehirrous, cancerous etomnch should be put alongside of 
it,— I>r. Pitrtm'* te^immy before Ihi Lep<slatKre of Mau. Set Ttmvt " 
mte Jovntal, 183B, p. 67,— S. 
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on tibese subjects. Men have arrived at doubfe, and more tlian 
double, what is the g^reatest common extent of human life. 
The real wonder, therefore, is that such multitudes perish pre- 
maturely. 

The effects, therefore, of ammal food and other noxious mat- 
ter, of inducing and accelerating fatal disease, are notinunediate 
bnt ultimate effects. The immediate effect is to engender a 
diseased habit or state of constitution, not enough to impede 
the ordinary occupations of life, but in many to render life it- 
self a long-continued dckness, and to make the great mass of 
society morbidly susceptible of many passing impressions, which 
would have no injurious influence upon healdiy systems. Even in 
the early stages of life, the agency of these habits is often suffi- 
ciently obvious. It appears in the change of complexion, the 
fsUing off of the hair, the decay of the teeth, the impaired 
power ci the senses, as of the hearing and the eyesight, de- 
foliations of the skin, and many other marks of disease, which 
an as various as the infinitely various constitutions of different 
mdhidiuk. As life proceeds, the resisting powers of the body 
dhninWh, and, in consequence, the derangement of the system, 
wmIuc^I by the slow but incessant action of morbific causes, 
Ukkvms mvw evidont* In some, the springs of life are secretly 
miliwtau&evi« wiih little evident derangement of the functions ; 
shbhI $^^h p^rsoft^ an? cut off suddenly by acute illness, while 
intjVvtD^ «ppanKit gvxd health. In others, chronic diseases 
VJdb^ psftvv, perhaps not immediately affecting life, but which, 
lix' iW mosc pi9urt> increase in severity as years advance. Others, 
;)($;«»« $a&r lingering diseases, which gradually, but inevitably, 
tarminato in the dissolution of the body. 

Such diseases as these, then, must be regarded as the ulti- 
mate result of the noxious powers which habitually act upon 
the body. In all of them, the vitality of the bodv, or the pow- 
ers which are essential to the due performance of the functions 
of life, are radically impaired. The variety of symptoms can 
be esteemed to be nothing more than the different forms of 
death, as some oi^ans suffer more than others. 

It ts much to be regretted that so little can be found in medi- 
col writers on the subject of the connection of the diseases with 
iW fix>d> circumstances, and occupations of different nations or 
^^iBkSdi^^ of $iKKHy ; and still more, that the greater part of what 
biUL b«)eft $akl on these subjects is probably erroneous. Some 
^^^MTCiiCW^ m^suie apparently' on eood authority, are so directly 
vvttfiMik^YV to the doctnne I liave attempted to establish, 
UM i ctiuwM pass them wholly unnoticed. 
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The Laplanders haye been often asserted to be an example 
of a people living wholly upon animal food, and enjoying under 
this diet perfect healtji, aud arriving commouly at an extraordi- 
nary degree of longevity. The authority of Liimasus is cited 
in proof of the correctness of these assertions. He has said of 
the Laplander : " Tu ducts irmoeenlmifms tuos annos ultTa 
cenlenarium numerum cam fadli seneotuU et gumma eanitaU. 
Te tateat myriades morborum nobii JSuropceis communes." 

With regard to longevity, no asEertiona can be depended 
upon, unless taken from authentic registers, of which, pro- 
bably, none exist in Lapland. It seems hardly possible that 
many individuals among this illiterate people could be really 
acquainted with their own age. And with regard both to 
health and longevity, the accounts of modem travelers give us 
no reason to think that this people is peculiarly favored, 
Acerbi, in his travels, mentions incidentally one young widow, 
and another paralytic person ; and as, in transiently passing 
through such a country, the opportunities of observation must ' 
have been very few, we may fairly conclude that there is, at 
least, the usual proportion of sick among them. 

Still less favorable is the general picture of their habits and 
manners. The above-mentioned writer describes them as 
"feeble, awkward, and helpless beings." He says, that "the 
unsettled and wandering I^planders are remarkable for sSoth 
and dirt;" that " stupidity, laziness, and beastliness were pro- 
minent in all they did, and in all that appertaijaed to them." 
And of these tribes it appears that those who subsist by fish- 
ing are the most miserable. The account recently published 
by Yon Guch is, if pos^ble, less advantageous than that of 
AcerbL 

Nor is it true that the Laplanders do not use some vegetn- 
Ue matter in their diet, even daily. They exchange, at the fair 
of Kantokeino, the skins of their animals for meal among other 
articles ; and Acerbi asserts that " the com they obtain is con- 
verted into flour for their own use, which, through long habit, 
is become so necessary an article of their subsistence that they 
are miserable if they have it not all the year round." 

Moreover, the herds of rein-deer are milked daily, and there- 
fore much of their subsistence must be drawn from this source. 
It appears that the milk, by being frozen, is kept perfectly 
sweet and fit for use during ^1 the winter months. This it la 
which serves as a substitute for vegetable food. After all, how- 
ever, it must he allowed that the supply of v^ctabie food to this 
people, from their igoorance of agriculture, ia very scanty ; and 
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I cannot doubt that they suffer from this cause exceedingly. 
If, as Linnaius asserts, they are exempt from many European 
diseases, they are, probably, those proceeding from contagions, 
which can hardly be kept up in a country so thinly inhabited. 

If the doctrine I have maintained be well founded, we ought 
certainly to expect to find that the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries which, from their peculiar circmnstances, are the most 
scantily supplied with vegetable food, are the most short-lived. 
Of these Lapland is the strongest example in Europe ; but I 
know not that there are many registers of the mortality of this 
people. Next to Lapland, the supply of Iceland is perhaps 
the most scanty, the country being poor, with little or no agri- 
cidture, and receiving all its com by importation. Accordingly, 
flesh, fish, and milk (particularly the two latter) are the princi- 
pal articles of sustenance of the inhabitants, I should, there- 
fore, have confidently expected that in Iceland the duration of 
life would be relatively small. 

But I find it asserted by Dr. Holland, a gentleman who ac- 
companied Sir George Mackenzie in his tour through Iceland, 
that "a comparison of facts would probably prove that the 
longevity of the Icelanders rather exceeds than falls short of 
the average obtained from the continental nations of Europe.** 
This assertion, coming from a member of the profession, and an 
enlightened man, deserves some consideration. 

Fortunately the work from which it is taken furnishes the 
materials for its refutation, and it shows how little dependence 
can be placed on hasty and cursory observations, made on sub- 
jects with which the writers are perhaps but imperfectly ac- 
quainted. Dr. Holland himself has supplied us with a docu- 
ment, an examination of which leads to a conclusion the very 
reverse of that which the doctor has drawn. From this docu- 
ment it appears that in 1810, Iceland contained 4*7,207 inhabi- 
tants. Of this number there were 1698 between 11 and 80 
years of age, inclusive ; and the number of persons living, who 
were still older, was 484. If to this latter number we add a 
tenth part of the former, for the number who, having passed 
the age of 79, would be reckoned to have reached 80 (a num- 
ber which must, in fact, be considerably too large), we shall 
have a total of 653 persons of 80 years and upward. From 
this it appears that m Iceland 1 in 70 lives to be 80 years of 
age. But, according to Dr. Price (see p. 43), even in London 
1 in 40 arrives at that age ; and in country places in England, 
a fourteenth, or even less than a twelfth part of the inhabitants 
have been known to reach this age. We see, therefore, that 
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Iceland, instead of exceeding other European countries in Ion* 
gevitj, falls very short even of the metropolis of England ; and 
we may safely conclude that a diet consisting principally of fish 
and milk is unfavorable to long life. 

I cannot aycnd noticing in this place the remarkable fact, re- 
corded in this same worl^ that at Heimaey, the only one of the 
Westmann Islands which is inhabited, scarcely a single instance 
has been known during the last twenty years of a child surviv- 
ing the period of infancy. In consequence, the population, 
which does not exceed 200 souls, is entirely kept up by emi« 
gration from the main-land of Iceland. The fooa of these peo- 
ple consists principally of sea-birds — ^fulmers and puffins {pro- 
eel laria gloiialis and alee aretiea of Linnaeus). The fulmers 
they procure in vast abundance, and they use the eggs and 
flesh of the birds, and salt the latter for their winter food. 
There are a few cows and sheep on the island, but the inhabi- 
tants are said to have no vegetable food. 

The disease which principally cuts off the infants is that 
species of tetanus which has been called trismus it^anUim. The 
writer of this account says that the same sea-fowl '' is the prin- 
cipal aliment of the people of St. Kilda, the most remote of the 
western islands of Scotland, which I visited in 1800 ; a peculiar 
and fatal disease, which attacks children, is common to both 
places, and may probably be occasioned by the mode of livmg.'' 

Norway is a country in the same situation as Iceland. It is 
said that the greatest part of the soil is incapable of bearing 
com; and in consequence the principal dependence for that 
essential article is on importation. Pasturage affords a large 
proportion of the subsistence of the people. The housemen^ or 
married laborers, all possess cattle ; the poorest have two or 
three cows ; and stores of cheese, salt butter, salt fish, and bacon 
are laid up for winter provisions. Such kinds of matter there- 
fore form a very considerable proportion of the daily food of 
the mass, of the inhabitants. From these facts, for which I am 
indebted to Mr. Malthus, we may conclude that the Norwegians, 
as a community, use a less proportion of vegetable food than is 
common in this country ; and I should therefore infer from it a 
more rapid relative mortality. But the account of Mr. Malthus 
is apparently in contradiction to this inference, for he says of 
this country, <' in common years the mortality is less than in 
any other country in Europe. The proportion of the annual 
deaths to the whole population, on an average throughout the 
whole country, is only as one to forty-eight. ' 

Notwithstanding this apparent contramctiouy a more narrow 
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inquiry must convince us that it is fairorable to my principles. 
It appears in the first place that the climate of Norway is very 
healthy, and it is allowed that it Lb remarkably free from epi- 
demic sickness. This exemption is principally due to the scan- 
tiness of its population, scattered over an immense surface. The 
Norwegians are still very much in a pastoral state, depending 
for their support upon their cattle, and this forms an additional 
proof that this state is unfavorable to the increase of a people. 

But, secondly, Norway is without any large manufacturing 
towns ; what tliere are, are few and inconsiderable ; the largest 
of them, such as Christiana and Drontheun, do not possess a 
market. Hence we see that Norway ought to be esteemed to 
be almost a country place ; and to estunate the consequences 
of its habits, we should compare its mortality, not with that of 
ihe countries crowded with large and populous cities, but rather 
with that of the villages and country places of the same coun- 
tries. The inhabitants of Norway are, upon the whole, much 
more dispersed than these. But the mortality of Norway is 
somewhat greater than that of Great Britain, including its im- 
mense metropolis, and its numerous and crowded cities — this 
being, according to the last returns, only one in forty-nine of 
the whole population. Much greater is it than the average 
mortality of the country places and villages of Great Britain. 
In the vicinity of Manchester it has been shown that this mor- 
tality was only one in fifty-six ; at Ackworth only one in sixty. 
In these places contagious fevers of various kinds must add to 
the destruction of life. From all these considerations I cannot 
consider the example of Norway as affording any proof of the 
salubrity of the diet of the inhabitants. 

In the Statistical Reports of Sir John Sinclair, copied by Dr. 
Beddoes, in his Essay on Consumption, I find the following 
paragraph : *' Ratne, Aberdeenshire, Stockings knit by all the 
women, some old men, and boys. Hysterics very common, 
and cutaneous disorders. Yearly deaths, seventeen ish a popu- 
lation of 1173 ; of the seventeen, seven or eight are from con- 
sumption; living, wretched." 

What the writer of this account imderstood by wretched Uv^ 
iiig does not appear. I conjecture, however, that it means 
principally oatmeal and potatoes. Whatever it be, it would bo 
well if this wretched living were more generally adopted ; for it 
appears that the annual mortality of tms place is no more than 
one in ^xty-nine ; a smaller proportion than any recorded in 
England. 

It is evident from these examples that no weight can be 
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From the Iiigli state of cultivation of almost all European 
countries, the supply of vegetable food is abundant throughout 
this part of the world. From its comparative cheapness, the 
laboring classes are in many situations from necessity confined 
to it ; and of those in easy circumstances, most persons make it 
the principal part of the diet of children ; and, for the most 
part, all use a moderate portion of vegetable food two or three 
times n day. The greater part of these communities are well 
grown and well formed. This is so much the ordinary condi- 
tion of the bulk of the people, that it is looked upon as the 
common course of nature ; and deviations from the proper pro- 
portions of the body, or other organic defects, are considered 
as diseases peculiar to the individual, arising out of some defect 
of the constitution, and in no manner connected with the mode 
of living. 

But if we examine the uncivihzed races of mankind, we shall, 
perhaps, be led to form different conclusions. These whole 
• tribes of men we consider as barbarians, and with reason, if w» 
consider the knowledge of letters as the test of civilization. 
But many of them, being acquainted with agriculture and other 
useful arts, are so far aa little barbarous as the mass of the 
population of Europe. Other tribes again are very imperfectly 
versed in that or any other of the most necessary arts ; and 
some are wholly ignorant of it, and of almost all other useful 
linowledgo. 

This diversity of mental cultivation has produced a corre- 
sponding diversity in then* general modes of life, and particu- 
larly in their food. It is easy to see that those who practice 
agriculture, not only escape from the misery of a precarious sub- 
sistence, but acquire a bodily organi^ition infinitely superior to 
that of tribes who are ignorant of this useful art. On the other 
hand, among these latter tribes a defective organization is so 
common that it can be accounted for only by errors in the mode 
of life. This will lead us to the conclusion, which I am con- 
vinced is perfectly correct, that an abundant supply of vegeta- 
ble food is necessary to the complete and perfect organization 
of the human body. 

1 shall cite & few facts in proof of the justness of this doc- 

The inhabitants of the Andaman Islands (situated 
Indian Ocean) are described as the most uncivilized of tl\fi 
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human race. They have the characterislic leatures of the 
negro. Though lyine within the tropics, the cocoa-nut-tree, 
which is so great a bles^ng to almost aU the islands of the 
Indian and Pacific oceans, is denied to these ; and the natives 
practice no sort of agriculture. They inhabit therefore the 
coasts ; their only vegetable food is the scanty produce of the 
woods ; but their principal subsistence is drawn from fish, shell- 
fish, and the animals they catch in the woods. There is a race 
of hogs on the island, one of which affords them an occasional 
banquet ; but they eat likewise lizards, guanos, rats, snakes, and 
whatever else they can lay their hands upon. This wretched 
people in stature seldom exceed five feet ; their limbs are dis- 
proportionally slender and ill formed, with high shoulders and 
large heads ; their aspect is uncouth, and their countenances 
exhibit the extreme of wretchedness, displa3dng a horrid mix- 
ture of famine and ferocity. 

This is under a tropical sun. But in a northern r^on the 
effects of similar causes are very similar. The Ostiaks are the 
Tartar tribes inhabiting the regions watered by the ObL They 
subsist very much by fishing, though a portion of their food 
is the produce of the chase. Of their frame of body Pallas 
says, "of the greater number the height is moderate, rather 
below the middle stature. They are not strong; the leg is 
particularly thin and with little calf {effilee). Their figure is in 
general disagreeable ; the complexion paie, without any cha- 
racteristic trait." 

Of the savages of Van Diemen's Land, it is said by Peron, 
that they have all of them, though well made in other respects, 
the leg and fore-arms thin and feeble, and the belly swelled. 
These savages have less strength than Europeans. Their chief 
sustenance is flesh and fish. 

The same writer observes that this emaciation of the limbs 
of the savages of New Holland was observed by Labillardiere, 
Cook, and Collins. They have scarce any fruits ; the kangaroo 
and one other species (I believe an oppossum) are the only 
animals of the country, and these are scarce; therefore they 
live much on fish, which from their emigration often fails. In 
consequence, in the interior, they feed on frogs, lizards, serpents, 
the larva of insects and caterpillars, and even (as at New Cale- 
donia) upon ants. 

A similar defect of conformation has been observed in the 
miserable tribes upon the coast of Tierra del Fuego. They 
fish much, and have a very scanty supply of vegetables, though 
they certainly do not go without them. " Theu: shoulders and 
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their cliest," says Forster, "are large and boDy; the rest of 
their body so thin and slender, tbat on looking at the different 
parts separately, we could not persuade ourselves that they 
belonged to the saioe individuals,"* 

The country which these wretched Pesseraia inhabit ia 
wholly uncultivated, and produces spontaneously very few escu- 
lent vegetables. Captain Cook observed some berry-bearing 
plants and scurvy grass. Perhaps the interior parts (of which 
nothing is known) may furnish more ; but however that may he, 
the whole is doubtless extremely scanty. Bat of birds and 
animals which gain their food from the ocean, there is the 
greatest possible abundance. Some of the islands are abso- 
lutely covered by these animals, which may be killed in any 
numbere with the greatest ease. 

Now it is indisputable that all animals, which find an abun- 
dant supply of food suited to their respective natures, increase 
in numbers. If, then, animals such as these were proper food 
for man, these islanders would be rioting in abundance and 
luxury, and we should find a great population. But instead of 
this they are very few in number, and, as Captain Cook says, 
" a little, ugly, half-starved, beardless race," We may safely 
conclude, then, tbat both the defoiToity and stupidity of this 
race is due to their miserable diet, and that the numbers of men 
arc limited, not by the supply of animal, but by that of vege- 
table matter. 

Let us now compare these miserable races with the natives 
of OtaheilB — a people who, though they use both flesh and fish 
in moderate quantities, draw their principal subsistence from the 
soil — practicing agriculture in no mean degree of perfection, 
and that when they possessed no iron instrument, and without 
the aid of domesticated animals. Of all the food of these peo- 

file, it has been said that at least four fifths whs vegetable, and a 
arge portion of that was unchanged by culinary preparation, 
Dr, Forster gives the foilowmg description of the bodily organi- 
zatipn of the better sort of these inlanders : " The features of 

* Fonler'a Ohierratians. The earns writer bbjb, " ire found Ihem to 
ba a Bliort, sqaat mce with large heads ; their color yellowish browD, the 
featurM harBh, the face bruad, the cheok bones high and prominent, Ihe 
lion) flat, the uuetrils and mouth large, and Ibe wholo cooutePBDce will:- 
out meaning. All Ihe upper part of the bud^ is etout; the aboaldera and 
cheet broad; the beily strait, bnl not praimnent. The foot are by no ^^ 
means proporiiuned lo the other partg; for die ihishB are lean, ibe legs ^ 

bent, Ibe kneea larRa, and the toea turned inwaril. TIloy aeetn to be 
good-natured, friendly, and harmlasa, but remarkably stupid." — p"^— | 
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the face are generally re^ar, soft, and beautiful ; the nose 
something broad below ; ^e chin is overspread and darkened 
by a fine beard. The women have an open, cheerful counte- 
nance, a full bright and BptrUing eye ; the face more roimd 
than oval ; the features arranged with uncommon synuuetry, 
and heightened and improved by a smile which beggars all 
description. The rest of the body above the waist is well pro- 
portioned, included in the most beautiful soft outline, and some- 
times extremely feminine. 

" The common people," he says, " are likewise in general 
well built and proportioned, but more active, and with limbs 
and joints delicately shaped. The arms, hands, and fingers of 
some are so exquisitely delicate and beautiful, that they would 
do honor to a Venus de Medicis." 

The inhabitants of the Marquesas are acknowledged, by the 
concurrent testimony of all voyagers, to be a still more beauti- 
ful race. And it may be said in general of the inhabitants of 
the other Society Islands, the Friendly Islands, Tanna, New 
Caledonia, the Sandwich Islands, in all of which the natives 
subsist chiefly upon vegetables, that they have a bodily organi- 
zation of the highest degree of perfection. The natives of some 
of the New Hebrides appear to be the strongest exceptions to 
the beauty of this race. The natives of Mallicplio are active 
and inteUigent ; but both Cook and Forster describe them as 
ugly, having faces like apes. Of their manners we know little. 
They practice agriculture. But they probably depend much 
upon tneir bow and arrows for subsistence, since every man had 
one, and they were very unwilling to part with one. Bougain- 
ville says that the natives of the Isle of Lepers (one of the New 
Hebrides) are short, ugly, and ill-proportioned. I know noth- 
ing of their habits. It may not be disagreeable to the reader, 
if I here introduce an extract from a still more recent voyager, 
though it only goes to confirm the observations already made. 

" The Washington Islands do not appear to differ essentially 
in the natural productions of the country from the rest of the 
Marquesas, or from the Friendly and Society Islands. The 
bread-tree (arto carpus incisa), the fruit of which, according to 
what Forster says, is here larger and finer flavored than any 
where else, cocoa-nuts, bananas, Indiankole, arum esculentum, 
yams, dioscorea alata, and batatas, convolvulus batatas are the 
principal articles of food among the vegetable kingdom ; sugar 
canes are also in abundance, but no attention is paid to culti- 
vating them. The Otaheitan apple, spondias, which the above- 
nam^ celebrated naturalist (Forster) did no^ find at the Mar- 
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qitesas, I found at Nukahiirit, but it waa Gomewhat scarce. 
Besides the above common objects of food, tliere are a number 
of other fruits and roots, which the inhabitants eat in tjmea of 
scarcity. 

"Judmng from the accounts of all navigators who have 
visited the Friendly and Society Isles, I am mclined to thiek 
that the people of the Marquesas and Washington Islands es- 
cel in beauty and grandeur of form, in regularity of features 
and of color, all the other South-Sea islanders. The men are 
almost all tall, robust, and well made. Few were bo fat and 
unwieldy as the Otaheitan3, none so lean and meagre as the 
people of Easter Islajid. We did not see a single cripple or 
deformed person, but such general beauty and regularity of 
form that it greatly excited our astonishment. Many of them 
might very well have been placed by the side of the most cele- 
brated chef-d'ceuvres of antiquity, and they would have lost 
nothing by the comparison, 

"A certwn Mau<ka-u, or Mufau Taputakava. particularly 
attracted our attention from his extraortCnary height, the vast 
etrength of his body, and the admirable proportion of hia limbs 
and muscles. He was now twenty years old, and was six feet 
two inches high, Paris measure ;* and Counselor Tilesiua, who 
unites the eye of a connoisseur and an artist, aiad he never saw 
any one so perfectly proportioned. He took the trouble of 
measuring every part of this man with the utmost exactness, 
and after our return to Europe imparted his observations to 
Counselor Blumcnbach, of Oottingea, who has studied so as- 
siduously the natural history of man. This latter compared 
the proportions with the Apollo of Belvidere, and foond that 
those of that masterpiece of the tinest ages of Grecian art, in 
which is combined every possible integer of manly beauty, cor- 
responded exactly with our Mufau, an inhabitant of the island 
of Nukahiwa. 

" I trust that this subject will be thought sufficiently inter- 
esting to excuse my giving the measurements of Mufau, as 
t;iken by Counselor Tilesins, and detailed in Voigt's Magazine 
of Natural History. "f These proportions will be found m the 
note below. 

• A French foot measurea tliirtaen iuclioB, English measure. 

f Height, aix feot twu iuche«, FsHa meaiare. 

Ureadlh botween the Bhoulders, ninetuea inches two linei. 
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The truth of thcs6 inferences wiU be still more evident from 
comparing tribes living nearly in the same climate, and with no 
other difference of habit than a more abundant use of vegetables. 
We may select for this purpose the New Zealanders and New 
Hollanders. Both of these nations are destitute of domestic 
animals ; both draw a large portion of their subdstence from 
the sea; and both live in a climate sufficiently mild, and nearly 
equally removed from the equator. But the New Zealander 
cultivates the soil, from which he draws perhaps one half of 
.his subsistence. The New Hollander uses no vegetables except 
what he picks up accidentally, the spontaneous produce of the 
earth. " A few berries> the yam and fern root, the flowers of 
the different banksias, and at times some honey make up the 
whole vegetable catalogue." 

The whole quantity is, of course, very small. The conse- 
quence is, the New Zealander enjoys a perfect organization ; 
but the New Hollander is defective. " Their size," says Dr. 
Forster of the former, " is generally tall, their body strong and 
formed for fatigue, their limbs proportioned and well knit." Of 
the latter Collins testifies, that " in general, indeed almost uni- 
versally, the limbs of these people were small ; of most of them 
the arms, legs, and thighs were very thin." 

Beauty of features appears to depend upon still nicer circum- 
stances. Many races which are perfectly vigorous are very 

Length of the head from the skull to the chin, ten inches. 

Circumference of the head, measured round the forehead, and just 
above the ears, twenty-three inches and a half. 

Circumference of the breast, forty-two inches. 

Periphery of the lower belly about the spleen, thirty-two inches. 

Periphery of the great bason, round the nips, forty-two inches. 

Periphery of the upper part of the thigh, twenty-five inches. 
- Periphery of the calf of the leg, seventeen inches and a half. 

Periphery of the ankle an inch above the foot, where it is smallest, ten 
inches. 

Length of the foot, twelve inches and a half. 

Greatest breadth of the foot, five inches and a half. 

Circumference of the upper part of the arm, thirteen inches and a 
half. 

Circumference of the arm above the elbow, thirteen incbea and a 
quarter. 

Circumference of the hand, eleven inches and a quarter. 

Length of the hand, nine inches. 

Circumference of the neck, sixteen inches. 

Length from the skull to the navel, thirty-one inches and a half. 

Length from the navel to the division of the thighs, ten inches and a 
half. 

Length from the division of the thighs to the sole of the foot, thirty- 
ei^ht mcheB»-^Lcmgtdorf*i Traveltt p. 106. 
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hard favored ; but it can hardly be doubted that all are beau- 
tiful in their own estimation. But the form of featmres which 
accompanies the most perfect nices of mankind must be reckon- 
ed the proper standard of beauty ; and where great deviations 
from this standard are universal, we must suspect the agency 
of some general cause. 

The Calmucks and the Circassians are not remote from each 
other, but wonderfully different in their form and physiognomy. 
The portrait of the former is thus drawn by Dr. Clarke : " No- 
thing is more hideous than a Calmuck. High, prominent, and 
broad cheek bones, veiy little eyes widely separated from each 
other, a flat and broad nose, coarse greasy jet black hair, 
scarcely any eyebrows, and enormous prominent ears compose 
no very inviting countenance." Of the women he says : " It 
was difficult to distinguish the sex, so horrible and inhuman was 
their appearance." 

Of the Circassians we have from the pen of the same writer 
the following report : " The beauty of features and form for 
which the Circassians have been so long celebrated, is certainly 
prevalent among them. Their noses are aquiline, their eye- 
brows arched and regular, their mouths sm^i, their teeth re- 
markably white, and their ears not so large nor so prominent 
as among the Tartars ; although from wearing the head always 
shaven they appear to disadvantage, according to our European 
notions. They are well shaped and very active, being gene- 
rally of the middle sizes, seldom exceeding five feet eight or 
nine inches. Their women are the most beautiful perhaps in 
the world, of enchanting perfection of countenance, and very 
delicate features. Those whom we saw, the accidental captives 
of war, were remarkably handsome. The most chosen works 
of the best painters, representing a Hector or a Helen, do not 
display greater beauty than we beheld even in the prison of 
Ekaterinadara, where wounded Circassians, male and female, 
loaded with fetters, and huddled together, were pming hi sick- 
ness and sorrow." 

Few will hesitate to pronounce that this ugliness of the Cal- 
mucks is the natural consequence of their diet. The horse is to 
the Calmuck what the rein-deer is to the Laplander, his slave 
in life, and his food after death. But besides horse flesh, which 
he often eats raw, the Calmuck devours indiscriminately every 
animal he can kill. " Near the entrance of the tent," says Dr. 
Clarke, " hung a quantity of horse flesh, with the limbs of dogs, 
cats, marmots, rats, etc., drymg in the sun, and quite black." 
And of the grossness of their manners we have the following 
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that a just bodily (Hrganization is neither the object nor the 
consequence of intellectual culture. It is rather the gift of na- 
ture, which is saying, nearly, that it results from natural habits. 
In fact, it has ever been more the eflfect of some happy com- 
bination of fortuitous circumstances than of de^gn or wisdom. 
On the place which man holds in the scale of animated be- 
ings, all naturalists are agreed. There are those, indeed, who 
deem it a sort of degradation to the human species to class 
mankind with monkeys, apes, and baboons, and to show the 
analogy of his structure with that of the orang-outang. But 
misplaced pride and an ignorant misapprehension cannot alter 
the nature of things. Our very language acknowledges the 
reahty of the analogy between the races ; monkey can mean 
nothing but mannikin, or little man. In insisting on this anal- 
ogy we limit ourselves to physical facts which are undeniable. 
But granting it to be perfectly correct, it does not follow that 
man m consequence approaches more nearly to the nature of the 
monkey than he does to that of the otter, except in the single 
circumstance of the choice of food. The monkey is not in any 
respect superior to the otter, or the fox, or the beaver, or any 
other animal. In his nobler part, his rational soul, man is dis- 
tinguished from the whole tribe of animals by a boundary 
which cannot be passed. It is only when man divests himself 
of Ins reason, and debases himself by brutal habits, that he re- 
nounces his just rank among created beings, and sinks himself 
below the level of the beasts. 

If the question were proposed whether man were by nature 
intended to walk erect, or, like the animals, upon all-fours, 
from the mode in which the head is united to the spine, from 
the narrowness of the ischiadic bones, from the structure aud 
position of the socket of the thigh, from the whole compagcs 
of the feet, I should conclude with conMence that the erect 
position was the most natural to the human species. Looking 
upon man merely as an animal, I should likewise conclude, 
from the structure of the hand, the form of the mouth, the artic- 
ulation of the under jaw, the teeth, the stomach, the caecum, the 
colon, and the length of the intestines ; from all these circum- 
^ stances, I say, I should conclude, that vegetable food is that 
\which is most natural to man.* Many, indeed, assert that man 

* I have argaed at somo length in my " Reports on Cancer," that man 
It in his Btractare herbivorous. This appears to me to be a question of 
extreme importance, and I have therefore thought it might be useful to 
l^ive on this subject the sentiments of a writer who has made compara- 
uve anatomy a pecnliar object of his atndr^ The following quotation is 
iixMo th9 artiol« ** Min," » ' fskypedit, wnttea by Mr. 
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has a structure between that of the herbivorous and caniivorous 
tribes. Those who argue thus, acknowledge lliat we ouglit to 

Lawrence, assistantrflurgeon of St. BartLoIemew's Hospital. " The pra- 
seut seems a very proper place for cunsideriug a qiiestioa that is fra- 
qaentlj agitated on this subject, whether man approaches mont nearly to 
the carnivorous or herbivorous animals in his structure ? We naturally 
expect to find in the figure and constniction of the teeth a relation to the 
kind of food which an animal subsists oti. The carnivonms have very 
long and pointed cuspidati or canine teeth, wnich are employed as wear 
pons of offence and defence, and are very serviceable in seizing and 
lacerating their prey : these are three or f'.'ur times as long as the other 
teeth in some animals, as the liim. tiger, etc.. and constitute very formid- 
able weapons. The grindiug teeth have their bases elevated inU> pointed 
firominences, and those of the lower shut within those of the upper jaw. 
n the herbivorous animals these terrible canine teeth are not found, and 
the grinders have broad surfaces opposed in a vertical line to each other in 
the two jaws ; enamel is generally intermixed with the bone of the tooth 
in the latter, and thus produces ridges on the grinding surface, by which 
their operation on the food is increased ; in the former it is confined alto- 
gether to the snr^e. For further details on this subject see mammalia. 
The articulation ofthe lo wer jaw differs ver\' remarkably in the two kinds 
of animals : in the carnivorous it can only move forward and backward ; 
in the herbivorous it has, moreover, motion from side to side. Thus, we 
obser\'e in the flesh eaters, teeth calculated only for tearing, and subser- 
vient in jtart, at least, to the procuring of fiKxl as well as to purpises 
of defence, and an articulation of the lower jaw that precludes all lateral 
motion : in those which live on vegetables the form of the teeth and na- 
ture of the joint are calculated for the lateral or grinding motion ; the 
former swallow the food in masses, while in the latter it undergoes con- 
siderable comminution before it is swallowed. The teeth of man have 
not the slightest resemblance to those of the carnivorous animals, except 
that their enamel is confined to the external surface : he possesses, indeed, 
teeth called canine, but they do not exceed the level of the others, and 
are obviously unsuited to the purposes which the corresponding teeth 
execnte iu carnivorous animals. These organs, in short, very cl(»sely re- 
■emble the teeth of monkeys, except that the canine are much longer 
and stronger in the latter animals. In the freedom of lateral motion, the 
lower jaw of the human subject resembles that of herbivorous animals. 
In the form of the stomach again, and, indeed, in the structure of the 
whole alimentary canal, man comes much nearer to the monkey than to 
any other animal. The length and divisions of the intestinal tube are 
very different, according to the kind of food employed. In the proper 
camivoroas animals, the canal is very short, and the large intestine is 
cylindrical ; in the herbivora, the former is very long, and there is either 
a complicated stomach or a ver\' large ciiecum and a sacculated colon. In 
comparing the length of the intestines to that of the body iu man, and in 
other animals, a dfifficulty arises on account of the legs, which are in- 
cluded in the former and left out in the latter ; hence the comparative 
length of jhe intestinal tube is stated at less than it ought to be in man. 
If allowance be made far this circumstance, man will be placed on nearly 
the same line with the monkey race, and will be removed to a consider- 
able distance from the proper carnivora. Soemineirin? states, that the 
mtwtinal canal of man varies from three to eight times the length ot the 
body. (D0 Corp. Ham. Tab. t. 6. p. 200.) In Tyiotf* cbmvaaiftt ^1 
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and down, and live like them upon the substances to which his 
instinct would direct him, and which his physical powers 
would enable him to collect. These would probably be in 
iMrmony, as we find them in all other animals. 

As man is deToid of all Diitural clothing, we must suppose 

him placed in the tropical regions ; here the air is always of a 

genial warmth ; the fertility of the earth is abundant, and it is 

eonfined to no particular season ; and the shade of the trees 

would protect him from the oppression of a vertical sun. The 

same trees which shelter would yield the principal part of his 

anstenance. Thus the fruit of trees would appear to be the 

, most natural species of diet. Rousseau says it is the most 

) abundant ; as he has connnced himself from liaving compared 

N ^e produce of two pieces of land of equal area and qual:^y> 

; the one sown with wheat> and the other planted with chesnut-^ 

^trees.* 

But man would not confine himself to fruits, or the produce 
of trees ; he is formed equally for climbing, and for walking on 
the ground ; his eye may be directed with equal ease to objects 
above him and on the earth. His arm has a corresponding 
latitude of motion. 

Man must have been fed previous to the invention of any 
art, even the ^mple one of making a bow and arrows. He 
eoold not then have liv^ by prey, since all the animals excel 
him m swiftness. There is no antipathy between man and other 
animals which indicates that nature has intended them for acts 
of mutual hostility. Numerous observations of travelers and 
voyagers have proved that in umnhabited islands, or in other 
countries where animals are not disturbed or hunted, they 
betray no fear of men ; the birds will suffer themselves to be 
taken by the hand ; the foxes will approach him like a dog. 
These are no feeble indications that nature intended to live m 
peace with the other tribes of animals. 

Least of all would instinct prompt him to use the dead body 
of an animal for food. The sight of it would rather excite hor- 
1 ipor, compassion, and aversion. In a warm climate, putrefac- 
V lion succeeding immediately to dissolution, dead flesh must 
speedily diffuse an offensive odor, and occasion insuperable 
rlQatlung and disgust. 

^ * The bread-fruit tree appears to support the most abondaut popular 
tion. Dr^ Forster, comparing the parts of Otaheite which are best cul 
tivated with those of France under the same circomstaQces, calculated 
the population, about the year 1774, to be tr» tkat mT tha latter nearlj m 
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Living wholly upon vegetables without culinary preparation, 
our man of nature could never experience thirst. Eveu intense 
heal does not appear to excite thirst, unless it be upon bodies 
injured by a depraved and unnatural diet. He would have no 
Dall therefore to the use of liquids, further than ae they are 
contained in the juices of the fruits and esculent plants which 
he would eat. jlMnkiug would be needless ; >it is an action 

I which does ao'. iippcar suited to the natural organizatioa of 

1 man after the infant state. 

' Finally, It is l.igbly probable that man under these circum- 

Btances, considered as a mere animal, would arrive at a high 
degree of physical perfection ; that he would have a body duly 
formed, and a robust frame; great vigor, great activity, and 
uninterrupted health. I cannot think, however, that this state 
is comparable to the benelits of civilization ; such an opiaioa is 
an extravagance wtiich can be maintained only from the love 
erf paradox and singularity. This fancied state of nature ex- 
cludes the very notion of morality, and admits not of intellec' 
tual improvement, principles which form the most proud dis- 
tinction of the human race. 

Though this picture is in a good measure the creature of the 
imagination, there tiavirig been found no tribes of men who 
depend for thdr subsistence solely upon their physical powers, 
yet solitary examples have not been unfrequent in which indi- 
viduals have really subsisted by no other means. Such are the 
wild men, the homiiKs si/lvestres of LiunGeus, who have been 
found in the forests, even in Europe. In intdlect these did 
not appear to be superior to the animals, their associatea ; which 1 
must have resulted from having been secluded from all con- ' 
verse with their species. But they were in perfect health, and 
possessed incredible activity. They could have used nothing 
but fresh vegetable food; this was the sort of food of which 
they were the fondest ; the want of it seems to have been the 
principal object of their regret, and the motive for attempting 
to return to their accustomed mode of life, as they constantly 
did. 

If men ever lived nearly in the manner I have described, it 
is obvious that this condition could not continue. Man is by 
nature gregarious ; and has naturaUy both the will and the 
power of communicating his ideas by the inflections of his voice. 
I have heard a chUd of three months old call for the breast by 
ft dialioct and peculiar note. Knowledge must therefore spring 

k us and! increase. Arts would be invented, and man would call 
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ror, compassion, and aversion. In a warm climate, putrefac- 
tion succeeding immediately to dissolution, dead flesh most 
speedily diffuse an ofifensive odor, and occasion insuperable 
loathing and disgust. 

Living wholly upon vegetables without culinary preparation, 
our man of nature could never experience thirst. Even intense 
heat does not' appear to excite thirst, imless it be upon bodies 
injured by a depraved and unnatural diet. He would have no 
call therefore to the use of liquids, further than as they are 
contained in the juices of the fruits and esculent plants which 
he would eat. Drinking would be needless; it is an action 
which does not appear suited to the natural organization of 
man after the infant state.' 

Finally, it is highly probable that man under these circum- 
stances, considered as a mere animal, would arrive at a high 
degree of physical perfection ; that he would have a body duly 
formed, and a robust frame ; great vigor, great activity, and 
uninterrupted health. I cannot think, however, that this state 
is comparable to the benefits of civilization ; such an opinion is 
an extravagance which can be maintained only from the love 
of paradox and singularity. This fancied state of nature ex- 
cludes the very notion of morality, and admits not of intellec- 
tual improvement, principles which form the most proud dis- 
tinction of the human race. 

Though this picture is in a good measure the creature of the 
imagination, there having been found no tribes of men who 
depend for their subsistence solely upon their physical powers, 
yet solitary examples have not been unfrequent in which indi- 
viduals have really subsisted by no other means. Such are the 
wild men, the homines sylvestres of Linnaeus, who have been 
found in the forests, even in Europe. In intellect these did 
not appear to be superior to the animals, their associates ; which 
must have resulted from havnng been secluded from all con- 
verse with their species. But they were in perfect health, and 
possessed incredible activity. They could have used nothing 
but fresh vegetable food ; this was the sort of food of which 
they were the fondest ; the want of it seems to have been the 
principal object of their regret, and the motive for attempting 
to return to their accustomed mode of hfe, as they constantly 
did. 

If men ever lived nearly in the manner I have described, it 
is obvious that this condition could not continue. Man is by 
nature gregarious; and has naturally both the will and the 
power of communicatmg his ideas by the inflections of his voice. 
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I h&re heara a child of three months old call for Ihe breast by 
a distinct and peculiar note. Kno\?ledge must therefore spring 
up and increase. Arts would be invented, and man would cjJl 
his ingenuity in aid of his physical force. The pride of reiison 
and the wantonness of power would ext«od his dominion, engen- 
der artificial wants, and make him the enemy and the tyrant of 
his more feeble and less crafty companions. Ko society of 
men has been observed in wliich the procuring and preparation 
of food has not been a work of some degree of skill and iiige- 
nuity. The savage, the pastoral, and the agricultural states 
comprehend the principal forms of society under which men 
are found to hre. 

The energies of the savage are almost wholly absorbed in 
the search of food ; the chose, and such vegetables as grow 
spontaneously being bis sole dependence. The materials which 
support life being very scanty, population must be proportion- 
ally limit«d ; and war seems necessary to secure to him the 
andirided possession of his precarious means of subsistence. 
His mind is congenial to his situation ; the hostile and furious 
passions have uncontrolled possession of his soul ; he delights 
in the infliction of wounds and death; he is a stranger to 
.remorse, to compassion, and to sympathy ; he knows not the 
charms of benevolence ; even love in nis obdurate bosom is but 
a transient spark. This state is, by those who have not very 
definite ideas of things, confounded with the imaginary state of 
nature ; and some have concluded, from the vices of the savage 
state, that man is naturally cruel, ferocious, and malevolent. 
But this state is totally distinct from what must be supposed 
to be the state of nature. It is one in which instinct is the most 
completely annihilated, and reason is the most feeble, Tlia 
qualities of the savage are the direct result of situation and 
mode of life. If the proper nature of man is to be improvable 
without lioiit, by the force of intellect, the condition of the 
savage, so far from being natural, is that which recedes tha 
farthest from the state of nature. 

The period of individual esistence appears in this state to be 
abort. So many are cut off by violence (for their wars are 
indijcriminate massacres, in which neither age nor sex are 
spared), that it is impossible to conjecture what proportion 
would reach old age. But we are assured by a faithful obser- 
ver of the northern ti'ibes, that among them a woman is old 
and wrinkled at thirty. 

By the simple arts of fencing in the land, and preserving a 
I poruon of the natural herbage for winter fodder, man. bacama 
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f to sicktiess. Such persons say, meat is too heavy for their 

V stomach. Fish is still more apt to nauseate. We find that the 

) use of fermented liquors takes off these uneasy feelings. It is 

I thought to assist the digestion. Probably, its real utility arise? 

/ from the strong, and at the same time agreeable, impression il 

I makes on the stomach, wliich counteracts the uneasiness aris- 

I ing from the solid part of our aliment. Thus the food sit? 

\ lighter on the stomach, and digestion goes on more com- 

ibrtably. 

It is in vain to attempt to determine the question of the sa 
Jubrity or insalubrity of these liquors from the evidence and 
/ pretended experience of those who use them. Very many per- 
[ sons have enjoyed improved health from the total abandonment 
l^of all fermented hquors, and confining themselves to water. 
These are, of course, enemies of fermented liquors, and preach- 
ers of temperance. But others, again, assert, with the same 
confidence, that they receive benefit from a moderate use of 
these liquors, and even that they cannot, live without them. I 
do not see why these persons are not as worthy of credit as 
their opponents. They must be supposed to give a faithful 
account of their own feelings at least. This conflicting testi- 
mony, like so many othei*s with regard J» the operation of sub- 
stances upon the human body, is an additional proof that, in 
such investigation, we must look beyond the primary effect of 
things, and can determine little or nothing from the agreeable 
or uneasy feelings which may immediately arise from them. 
For the ultimate effect (which it is of the most consequence 
to determine), we must have recourse to some more correct 
criteiion. 

Perhaps the oppugners of fermented liquors weaken their in- 
fluence by pushing their hostility too far, and contradicting the 
common experience of mankind. They deny that such liquors 
give strength, and use some refined arguments to establish their 
doctrine. The bodily strength furnished by beer. Dr. Franklin 
said, can only be in proportion to the solid part of the barley 
dissolved in the water ; and from this he argued, that a penny 
loaf would give more strength than a pint of beer. But men 
will not be so talked out of their feelings. Universal experience 
shows, undoubtedly, that fermented liquors, used in modera- 
tion, commonly augment for a time the muscular strength. 
And hence we are taught, that stimulation causes temporary 
strength. 

In fact, food itself raises the muscular strength, in conse- 
quence of its application to the siuface of the stomach ; for we 
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feel stronger immediately after eating, and before the food is 
digested, or absorbed into the sanguiferous system. All the 
muscles of the body sympathize with this membrane. ^..^ 

Fermented liquors raise the strength by impressing the bram) 
in a manner analogous to animal food. For, like animal food, 
they increase the c<^orof the face*, which is an index that they 
excite and stimula te^lin " TKq small vessels of the brain. Mr^ 
Strutt, m hfe" Vie\f^of Manners and Customs (cited by Dr. 
Beddoes), quotes a play of the time of Henry the Eighth or 
Elizabeth, in which a citizen declares he has sent his daughter 
in a morning as far as Pimlico, " to get a draught of ale to put 
a color into her cheeks." This increase of color passes for a 
sign of increased health. 

But to estimate the effects of these substances, we must look 
at the whole of their properties. The first and most important 
of these properties is, that they diminish the appetite and i ni- 
pair the powers of digestion. Water-driixkers are well known J) 
to have much keener appetites than the drinkers of beer. Thi*^ 
isUDluiuoul)' uSecPas a proof of the wholesomeness of water, 
but it really shows only the noxious power of beer. Low wo- 
men of unprincipled habits give gin even to their infants, that 
they may eat less bread. It is clear, from these facts, that 
fermented Hquars-jsap.andiindermine.the very sourees of li£e. 
All permanent health and strength must be derived from a 
sound stomach and perfect digestion of the food. 

Fermented liquors have also * a strong narcotic power. 
Though they do not cause sleep (at least with the same power 
and certainty as opium), they remarkably diminish the sensi- 
bihty of the nervous system. Hence they destroy and diminish 
many uneasy feelings. They take off the uneasiness of hunger, 
the uneasiness of lassitude, and the uneasiness of cold. These 
are some of the greatest evils that the poor man suffers, and, in 
consequence, he flies to the use of spirits, heedless or ignorant 
of the ultimate consequence. To so great a degree is the sen-) , 
sibjlitgLof the bo dy impa ired by spirits, that a drunkard lias{^ ^^J,' 
Been known to "cui off nis fingers in a fit of intoxication, with- \ *^' 
out apparent suffering, and with no recollection of what had 
happened when the drunken fit was over. ^ 

Besides this great, and, as it were, violent diminution of sen- 
sibility, under the immediate impression of fermented liquors, 
there appears also to be a permanent diminution of sensibility,-^ 
in persons habitually using ttem, whicli extends to all the or- 
gans. The spirit undergoes no change in the stomach, but it 
is absorbed into the circulating mass ; it is applied to the whole 
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body, and is finally eliminated by all the excretory organs. If 
therefore they are habitually used, the body is constantly under 
thoir influence in a greater or less degree. The well-known 
fact, that persons who abstain from fermented liquors have a 
much greater delicacy of taste than those of opposite habits, 
may be cited as a proof that the sensibility of the latter is rad- 
ically impaired. What is true of the tongue and palate is 
true, probably, of the whole nervous system. 

Observations on savages illustrates this fact more strohgly. 
They have been often observed to have a much greater perfec- 
tion of the senses, as of the eyesight and hearing, than Euro- 
peans usually possess. As the fact is sufficiently well known, 
it will be enough to cite a single observation in proof of it. A 
writer, mentioning a native of New Zealand, named Moy- 
hanger, says of him, " It was worthy of remark how much his 
sight and hearing were superior to other persons on board the 
ship ; the sound of a distant gun was distinctly heard, or a 
strange sail readily discernible by Moyhanger, when no other 
man could hear or perceive them." Now it certainly has never 
appeared that negroes, or savages of any sort, brought to 
Europe, and conforming to European manners, enjoy this or 
any other superiority over other persons. There is every rea- 
son to believe that there is no physical difference between the 
different tribes of mankind, except what is the result of differ- 
ent habits. As the tribe w^ are now considering used both 
flesh and fish in as great abundance as Europeans, the great 
superiority of the senses which the savage tribes enjoy cannot, 
with any probability, be attributed to any other cause tlian 
to their being unacquainted with the use of fermented liquors. 

It is hardly necessary to add that as large quantities of fer- 
mented liquors are highly deleterious, producing a total loss of 
muscular power, and an abolition nearly complete of all sensa- 
tion ; as these symptoms are not imfrequently fatal, the suspicion 
appears very just, that the perpetual ingurgitation of such mat- 
ters cannot 'be innocent, however moderate the quantity may 
be ; and that all the pleasure or the comfort which persons 
derive from such habits are gained at the ultimate expense of 
their health, and the abbreviation of their lives. 

It appears then that the advantages experienced from fer- 
mented liquors, and from animal food, are subject to the same 
limitations, and regulated by the same laws. There are many 
diseases of debility in which the radical strength of the consti- 
tution is unimpaired, and its powers adequate to the restoration 
oi heaJtfa. In such diseases the stimulus of animal food and of 
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fermented liquors may have no sensible injury, or even may 
produce great apparent advantages. But they must aggravate 
all habitual and constitutional diseases. The i^lief from pain 
or uneasiness which they procure is induced only by> species 
of stupefaction ; and the strength that they give is from stimu* 
lation merely, and induces premature and permanent weakness. 
In all diseases tending to death, and in which therefore there 
must be a radical loss of power, tMb stimulation must do harm. 
It excites action, which must furVer impair the strength and 
accelerate the fatal issue of the di^ase. 

This is a distinction which ought never for a single moment 
to be out of view. A want of attention to, or ignorance of the 
opposite effects of the same treatment in different states of the 
constitution, is what causes such diversity of opinion and in- 
consistent practices. A feeble child, with some external scrofu- 
lous disorder, for example, is made to use animal food and 
wine. Its color improves ; it grows stronger ; and if the dis- 
order is unaffected, the child at least appears in better health. 
The same practice therefore is transferred to another child, also 
said to be scrofulous, but with some much more formidable dis- 
ease — a white swelling we may say, or a psoas abscess. Here 
it is impossible but this practice must be highly noxious. The 
inherent powers of the system are weakened ; and mere stimu- 
lation can never impart radical strength. On the contrary, it 
abbreviates life ; and the mischief done must in such cases be 
very great and very sensible. 

The habitual use of fermented liquors is a cause of destruc- 
tion sufficient of itself to counteract all the goo^ effects of diet 
by no means insalubrious, and of situation which is more than 
commonly healthful. In the Pays de Vaud, in Switzerland, 
half who are born live to forty-one. Very nearly a fourth 
part live to three years of age, the great mortahty being in the, 
tirst year. But notwithstanding these strong indications of 
general salubrity, after forty the probabilities of living in this 
country decrease very fast ; "and after sixty-five they appear to 
be rather lower than is common. "Mr. Muret," Dr. Price 
observes, "has taken notice of this fact, and ascribes it to 
the particular prevalence of drunkenness in his country. He 
had," he says, " once the curiosity to examine the register of 
deaths in one town, and to mark those whose deaths might be 
imputed to drunkenness, and he found the number so great as 
to incline him to believe that hard drinking kills more of man- 
kind than pleurisies and fevers, and all the most raaUgnant dis- 
tempers." 
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The species of torpor or impdred sensibility, which I have 
attributed to the use of fermented liquors, is not a consequence 
of this practice only. Animal food produces it likewise, a» is 
obvious from the improvement of the senses consequent upon 
relinquishing it, and using vegetable food only. As the putres- 
cent matter or Septic Poison of water is powerful enough to 
induce palsy (as I shall show hereafter), this substance, it is 
evident, must have an analogous eflfeet. We may extend this 
remark to the digesting powers. The disuse of. fermented 
liquors, the relinquishment of animal food, and the use of puri- 
fied water, all increase the appetite and appear to strengthen 
the digestion. We may conclude then, that fermented liquors, 
animal food, and impure water injure the digesting powers. 
The same observation may be applied to the secreting powers, 
and the derangement of the other functions of the body. 

It must follow from these facts that these eflfects of dimin- 
ishing the sensibility of the nervous system, impairing the di- 
gestion, and deranging the other functions of the body are not 
to be deemed specific effects of these peculiar matters. They 
are rather to be deemed common eflfects and common signs of 
an injured vitality; and it seems probable that any applications 
or agents whatever, which diminish the powers of life and tend 
ultimately to destroy them, would have similar intermediate 
effects. 

This leads me to retnark that the specific effects of fermented 
liquors upon the body have not been hitherto precisely deter- 
mined. At least the diseases which are ascribed, and with great 
justice, to spirituous potations, often occurring where this evil 
custom cannot be traced, it is obvious to suspect that the 
liquors are not the sole agents, but are to be esteemed only as 
an accelerating and concurring cause in the production of these 
diseases. 

Physicians assert that the use of fermented liquors occasions 
dropsy, epilepsy, palsy, insanity, and other the greatest calami- 
ties incident to human nature. A multitude of observations 
which are constantly occurring to any man who looks round 
him, give great probability to these opinions. For example, I 
was well acquainted with a gentleman who had been afflicted 
for eight years or more with the most acute and agonizing pains 
of the stomach attended with sickness and vomitinor, and recur- 
ring at intervals. ' These pains finally ceased from no other 
cause, as far as it could be ascertained, than his becoming 
much more temperate, and wholly relinquisliins^ the use of 
spirits and water. Another person whom I well knew, a large, 
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full jnan, advanced in years, was subject to attacks very nearly 
approaching to apoplexy. He lived in Herefordshire, and 
drank much cider. One year the crop of apples totally failed ; 
and the man being in reduced circumstances, his supply of 
cider failed likewise. The consequence was that during this 
time he escaped his customary attacks. 

Still, however, as these great diseases cannot be warded o9 
by the strictest temperance, they cannot be deemed the specific 
effect of the poison of alcohol, but rather must be regarded as 
the ultimate effect of various and concurring morbific powers, 
acting on different persons according to the susceptibility and 
predisposition of each individual. It can hardly be doubted 
that every agent has a distinct and peculiar effect as well as a 
general effect. It is highly desirable that these should be duly 
defined. But I do not feel competent to this task, nor to elu- 
cidate the peculiar agency of each matter, further than by a rela- 
tion of the facts, which I propose to form the sequel of this work. 

That fermented liquors should be deleterious, induce disease,, 
and shorten life, is so far from affording a reasonable ground of 
complaint against the order of nature, that it is a proof of the 
wisdom and beneficence of the over-ruling- Power. Were it 
otiierwise, the rich would be enabled absolutely to starve the 
poor, by their wasteful consumption of the articles of first 
necessity. To make a pint of wine, I suppose at least three or^'X 
four pounds of grapes are used, enough amply to support a ) 
man for a day. The man, therefore, who drinks only his pint / 
of wine daily, uses his own proper quantity of food, and destroys 
at the same time what might have been the food of another 
man. As the power of swallowing down wine is almost un- 
limited, to what an extent would this jatiischief spread, if it did not 
find its natural boundary in the destruction of life which such 
habits occasion ? All but the proprietors of the soil, and those 
living by their sufferance, would be swept from the surface of 
the earth. Property under such circumstances would be an 
evil wholly insufferable. 

The distilleries are reckoned servicable as being a resource 
against famine in unfavorable seasons. But are not the evils 
which they induce much greater than those which they are 
thought to counteract ? Do they not keep up a perpetual 
famine among the wives and families of thousands of mechanics, 
by the dissolute habits of the fathers which they engender, the 
loss of health, and early deaths ? To convert the bread of the 
poor into poison, of all the abuses of the bounties of Providence, 
IS the most flagrant and abominable. 
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I must repeat on this what has been already asserted with 
regard to other morbific agents, that its action is not the less 
real because it is slow, and the impression for a time is hardly- 
perceptible. A wine drinker, on hearing his favorite liquor 
called a slow poison, is reported to have replied, "A very slow 
poison indeed ; I have used it daily these fifty years, and it 
has not killed me yet." And this is thought to be a very tri- 
umphant answer. But the same defence may be made of 
every bad habit whatever. Many bear them with impunity, 
which proves, not the salubrity of the habit, but the flinty 
hardiness of a constitution with which they are blessed. 

The objections which are urged against the use of fermented 
liquors do not seem applicable to spices. However hot and 
fiery these are in the mouth, they do not appear to be delete-: 
rious. They do not derange the brain, nor stupefy the nervous 
system ; they do not even appear to heat the body, nor greatly 
to accelerate the pulse. There cannot, therefore, be any ob- 
jection to the moderate use of such substances. The experi- 
ence and opinions of Mr. Bruce on this subject are, I think, 
worthy of attention, though not so immediately applicable to 
our own climate as to the more tropical regions. This writer 
asks : 

" But did they -ever feel themselves heated by ever so great 
a quantity of black pepper ? Spirits, they think, substituted 
for this, answer the same purpose. But does not the heat of 
your skin, the violent pain in your head, while the spirits are 
filtering through the vessels of your brains, show the differ- 
ence ? When did any ever feel a like sensation from black 
pepper, or any pepper eaten to excess in every meal ? 

" I lay it down, then, as a positive rule of health, that the 
warmest dishes the natives delight in are the most wholesome 
strangers can use in the putrid climates of Lower Arabia, Abys- 
sinia, Senaar, and Egypt itself, and that spirits and all fer- 
mented liquors should be regarded as poisons." 

Having condemned water, and attempted to show experi- 
mentally its noxious influence upon the system ; having con- 
demned spirituous and fermented liquors, from the authority 
of the most enlightened medical writers and the common ex- 
perience of mankind, it must follow that there is no species of 
drinking which I approve. And, indeed, I have already ven- 
tured to assert that all drinking is an unnatural habit ; in other 
words, that man is not naturally a drinking animal. 

To those who cannot raise their views above the passing 
Bcene, who think that human nature must necessarily be ia 
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every situation the same as •they observe it in their own town 
or village ; to those, in short, who look for knowledge in the 
prattling of the drawing-room, or the gossip of the grocer's 
shop, I know that this appears a strange, if not a ridiculous 
assertion. We say, with great confidence, that water is abso- 
lutely necessary both to man and beast. But the strength of 
the evidence is not equal to the positiveness of the assertion. 

In fact, we know very little about the habits of animals, except 
of those whose natures we have changed and corrupted by do- 
mestication. All that the natural historian can do with regard 
to the wild species, is to describe their forms, and such of their 
qualities as have fallen under observation ; these last must of 
necessity be very imperfect. Imperfect, however, as it is, we 
know enough to be certain that the assertion of the necessity 
of the use of water to animals is, to the extent to which it is 
carried, absolutely groundless. 

" I have known an owl of this species," (the brown owl) 
says M. White, " live a full year without any water. Perhaps 
the case may be the same with all birds of prey." Ther» 
was a Llama of Peru shown in London, a year or two ago, 
which lived wholly without liquids ; it would not touch water. 
In some of the small islands on our coast, on which there is not a 
drop of water to be found, there are, I am told, rabbit-warrens. 
Bruce says, " That althougli Zimmer (an island of the Red Sea) 
is said to be without water, yet there are antelopes upon it, ana 
also hyenas in numbers." To account for this, he suspects that 
there must be water in some subterraneous caves or clefts of 
the rocks. This, however, is only supposition. The argali, or 
wild sheep, from the country in which it is found, it is certain, 
does not drink. Mr. Pallas says of it, " This animal lives upon 
desert mountains, which are dry and without wood, and upon 
rocks where there are many bitter and acrid plants." He fur- 
ther says of it, " There are no deer so wild as the argali ; it is 
almost impossible to come near it in hunting. They have an 
astonishing lightness and quickness in the chase, and they hold 
it a long time." How wonderfully, therefore, is this animal 
deteriorated by domestication, and by being forced to live in 
situations and to adopt habits unsuited to its nature ! 

Let us therefore consider man again, for a moment, as we 
may suppose him fresh from the hands of his Maker, and de- 
pending upon his physical powers only for his subsistence. We 
must suppose every animal so circumstanced, to be furnished by 
nature with organs- suited to its physical necessities. Now I 
see that man has the head elevated above l\xe ^q\3sA> «sA\^ 
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bring the moutli to the earth requires a strained and a painful 
effort. Moreover, the mouth is flat and the nose promiQent, 
circumstances which make the effort still more difficult. In 
this position the act of swallowing a fluid is so painful and con- 
strained that it can hardly be performed. He has therefore no 
organ which is naturally suited to drinking. He cannot even 
convey a fluid into his mouth without the aid of some artificial 
instnmient. The artifice is very simple, it is true. But still 
/tjhe body must be nourished anterior to all artificial knowledge. 
Nature seems therefore fully to have done her part toward 
keeping men from the use of liquids. And doubtless^on a diet 
of iruits and recent vegetables there would be notbiSt,-^uid no 



necessity for the"lise of liquids. 

11 it be true thereforeTliat other animals require water, it 
would not follow that man, whose organization is different, 
would require it hkewise. But we, in fact, know very little of 
the habits of animals. Our common domestic animals certainly 
drink. But it appears, as far as my information extends, that 
common water has the same effect upon them as upon man ; 
and that they are more or less healthy, according to the purity 
of the water which they use.* 

* Many writers have observed the deleterious effect of water on our 
domestic animals. The following passage, from the Encyclopedia Me- 
tbodiqiie, is quoted in Sir John Sinclair's Code of Health, vol. iii. : *' Vitru- 
vius informs us that the ancients inspected the livers of animals, in order 
to judge o# the nature of the water of a country, and the salubrity of its 
nutritive productions. From this source they derived instruction respect- 
ing the choice of the most advantageous situations for building cities. The 
size and condition of the liver is, in fact, a pretty sure indication of the 
unhealthiness of particular grounds, and of the deleterious quality of the 
water, which, especially when it is stagnant, produces in cows, and par- 
ticularly in sheep, fatal diseases that have often their seat in the liver ; 
as, for instance, the rot, which frequently destroys whole flocks in marshy 
countries. The spleen is also a viscus very apt to be affected by these 
quahlies."— ifatttf, Hygiene. 

In a work on agriculture, by Hogg, the Ettric Shepherd, it is asserted 
that if it be tried to rear young lambs in the winter, upon hay and water, 
they, for the most part, die. But if they are supplied with fresh buccu- 
lent food, they live and thrive. 
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PART SECOND. 



CASES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

In the foregoing remarks I have considered the effects of our 
aliment in general, without any regard to the immediate condi- 
tion of the system as to health or disease. If many of the sub- 
stances so applied are morbific causes, though only ultimately 
and remotely, it cannot but belong to prudent foresight and 
prospective wisdom to^avoid them. But the rules for the pre- 
servation of health and avoiding diseases, though always esteem- 
ed a branch, and a most important branch of medicine, are rarely 
demanded of the physician, except in cases of obvious and im- 
minent hazard. As there can be no doubt that on these highly 
interesting subjects many gross errors and many deep-rooted 
prejudices pervade th^ mass of mankind, hopes may be enter- 
tained that, as the understandings of men become enlightened, 
beneficial changes may be introducied into the general habits 
of society. This is, however, a remote, and not a very cheering 
prospect. But to do all that is within the feeble powers of 
individual exertion to diflfuse knowledge, and the blessings which 
follow in its train, is no more than striving to pay that immense 
debt which every one owes to the community, who has received 
from the sufferance of his fellow-men the exemption from ser- 
vile and laborious occupations, and the inestimable advantage 
of mental cultivation. 

It belongs more to the immediate duty of the physician to 
consider how far the principles which have been laid down war- 
rant a change in the treatment of diseases, particularly those 
which are chronical, and upon which medicine has little influence, 
and to determine what are the advantages which experience 
authorizes us to expect from the proposed change. 

Whatever may be the effects upon the human body of the 
substances which, though received at short successive intervals, 
ore continually applied to the organs, in l\i<i iotm ollosA^Q^ 
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it B obTioiis tbat tbej cannot be estimated as we would 
eaicubsae the forces^ and percnssioDs, and motions of inert mat- 
iaer. The body is a self-moving machine, subject to its own 
peculiar Iaws» and thoogh to keep up the succession of motions 
and sensatkmsy and the int^ritj of the powers which are essen- 
tial to and which coDsthate a liring system, the application of 
the pecufiar stimuli of the Tarious organs is necessary, still there 
are inherent propertks of the body as a whole, of each peculiar 
organ^ the totality of which constitute that whole, and even of 
every indhridual molecule of the Irving mass. Upon a machine 
ao eonsdtoted and so complicated do the stimuli act ; and to 
gam any inaigkt into dieir effects, we must consider the pro- 
perties c€ the snbstaiice acted upon, as well as the nature of 
tiie^ents. 

The Evilly body itself is not only endowed with peculiar pro- 
perties at any given moment of its exbtence, but it is also in a 
constant state of change, both in its powers and in its materials. 
The inritabifity, mobility, and sensibility €i the various organs 
aore never unifonn durii^ any two successive portions of time ; 
and at periods con^erably distant the change is more strongly 
narked. The whole mass of the svstem, the materials of which 

m 

the body b composed, are likewise in a constant state of flux, 
so that after a certain lapse of time there is a total change of 
matter under an identity of form. I suspect that the laws ac- 
cording to which these changes take place have not been suffi- 
ciently adverted to, and Chat some insight may be gained into 
the origin, phenomena, and periods of diseases by a more strict 
consideration of them. 

The circumstances to which I have adverted create a consid- 
erable difficulty in conducting an inquiry, by the way of experi- 
ment, on the effects of regimen, or peculiar modes of living, 
upon the body, either in disease or health. This difficulty is 
increased by the original varieties of the human constitution, so 
that, upon the whole, it becomes extremely hazardous to trans- 
fer the result of one trial to other cases of a different nature, or 
even of the same, and where the appearances are very similar. 
But still in this, as in every other physical inquiry, the founda- 
tion of all knowledge must be laid in experience ; to that the 
appeal must be made in examining the truth or falsehood of 
principles, and the usefulness or the futility of all new proposals 
for the improvement of the treatment of diseases. If the varie- 
ties of different constitutions are endless, and the forms of dis- 
ease unlimited, still there are analogies and resemblances suffi- 
ciently striking and definite to serve as a guide in the intricate 
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mazes of invcstigatioQ. The differences of result of the same 
treatment upon different habits, and under various circum- 
stances, may be expected to be rather differences in degree than 
in kind ; and in circumstances more accidental and of inferior 
importance, than in the more marked changes, which may scfford 
a just basis for correct reasoning, and an encouragement for 
new efforts toward relief. 

I proceed, therefore, now to relate some cases of disease in 
which I have applied in some of them with the strictest accu- 
racy ; in all with as much as I could effect, the principles, the 
justness in which I have labored to establish in the preceding 
pages, and in my former writings. Of the propriety of the 
general principle of removing in chronic diseases, if possible, 
all the causes of disease, whether these causes be immediate or 
remote, there can, I conceive, be no dispute. The only ques- 
^on is, what, in fact, are these causes ? I have extended them 
to almost all the ingesta ; but particularly to common water, 
to fermented liquors, and to animal food, fish, eggs, in short,, 
to every thing except the matter which is the direct produce 
of the earth, and of such a kind as experience has shown to be 
wholesome and nutritive. 

Of vegetable matter I do not know that any great nicety of 
selection is necessary; the palate will be a sufficient guide. 
There can be little doubt that vegetables, which are raised in 
the country where the land is not too highly manured, are 
preferable to those which are raised in the gardens of great 
towns, and particularly near the metropolis. But any evil 
which may be supposed to arise from this cause, being for ther 
most part unavoidable, it is nugatory to give directions about it^ 
Of vegetable matter, I consider fruit, ana what is unchanged by 
culinary art, as the most congenial to the human constitution ; 
and in consequent advise as much to be taken in this form as is 
consistent with comfortable feeling. In the sort of vegetable 
matter employed there may possibly be material differences on 
the constitution. We know that animals cannot with impunity 
deviate very much from the species of food which is most 
adapted to their natures. But as on this subject I am without 
any information on which I can fully depend, I think it best to 
leave it to be determined by time and future observation. 
Vinous and fermented liquors I forbid. The water used in 
every article in which water is taken into the stomach, I enjoin 
to be artificially purified by distillation.* This is the Peculiar 

* Pure rain water, such as it is when coming from the clouds and re- 
ceived io a clean vessel, in ihort, rain water uoaX ift Ve'gX Ira^ Hisssok. "(iBib 
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cknir qM w g ^ thai Uie weakoess which many experience from 
* ' ' irom animal food, and the other mischiefs attributed 



foTcgetaUes, might arise fran a different cause than any thin^ 
fealhr debffitatk^ in T^etable food. It was not, however, tm 
■earir tbive years afterward that I became fully conTinced of 
flte absolvte necessity of a strict y^etable regimen in chrcmie 
disnMs, horn an attentive consideratiCMi <^ the facts which I 
bare risewheie detailed. 

In the relation of the following cases, I shall not follow any 
arti6cial or scientific order, bat shall put down the facts nearly 
in the order of lime in which they occurred. Thus, the re- 
sults of those cases wluch have gone on long enough to enable 
vie to speak with confidence of the ^ects d the treatment, 
will be a sort oi cover to the defects of others, which, if they 
stood alone, would not justify a similar language. I shall also, 
in general, give a name to each individual case of disease, ex- 
crasing on tUs point my best judgment. For though I con- 
sider nosological arrangements to be of very little practical 
utility, yet some names are necessary to convey to others a 
general conception of things, and those, therefore, which are 
the most genially received are the best suited to this end. 

I shall venture, in the course of my narrative, to draw such 
e<»clusions as the facts s(^m to warrant. Perhaps, here and 
there, I may offer some conjectures upon the more hidden 
causes oi the phenomena of diseases. If in these I err, I doubt 
not that I shall be excused in the opinion of candid and inge- 
■ious men ; since it is obvious that these causes, that ^ to say, 
the internal changes in the human body that iorm the more 
open and prominent phenomena of diseases, have, for the most 
part, eluded the research of patholc^cal inquirers ; this, I say, 
» obvious, from the little satisfaction to be gained on these sub- 
jects from the writings c^ the most esteemed auth(M^ 



CASE I. 



Ejes, Pimples of the Skin, Dyspepsy, Sick Headache, CooBtipatioii, 
Depression of Spirits, and Grout. 

Though the materials of the following case are taken from 
experience, in my own person, I have thought it better to give 
the narrative in the third person. I have begun the thread of 
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tlie history from a distant period, being convinced that the 
physical life of every individual consists of a series of pheno- 
mena, none of which are absolutely insulated and independent ; 
that each occurrence is a sort of consequence of those which 
have preceded, and is closely linked to those which are to fol- 
low. Thus the disease which ultimately proves fatal often 
shows itself in early life, and might perhaps be traced by an 
attentive observer even to the first periods of existence. It 
" grows with our growth, and strengthens with our strength." 
We hav^ an infinite number of histories of diseases, that is, of 
solitary attack3 or single illnesses. But the histories of a dis- 
eased life, so that we may see at a single view the order and 
succession of events, are rare and very imperfect. To proceed, 
however, with my narrative. 

August 9th, 1813. A physician, in the forty-mnth year of 
his age, passed the first eighteen years of his life without dis- 
ease. But there were some peculiarities of constitution, which 
were observable at this time. He could never bear with ease 
a strong light, and the whole head was more than commonly 
tender. At eight years old he received, by a fall from a horse, 
a severe wound in the forehead. The cicatrix of this wound 
was always so tender, that he could never afterward bear the 
pressure of the edge of a hat upon it; on which account, he 
always w(»:e the hat close upon the eyes. He was of a lax 
fibre, with a feeble pulse, thin, pale, delicate, and with very 
light hair. 

At about eighteen, he began to have many pimples over the 
face, neck, shoulders, and breast ; and these continued imre- 
mittingly upward of twenty years, being very troublesome, 
produciqg considerable deformity, and most of them, after sup- 
puration, leaving pits in the skin. About the same time, too, 
he began to have some trifling uneasy feelings of the stomach, 
and slight dyspeptic symptoms. 

At the age of twenty-four or five, he was often seized with 
sudden lameness, not very violent, and lasting only a short 
time. He was told by a very old sufferer from gout, that these 
lamenesses portended severe attacks of that disease. How- 
ever, they left him before the age of twenty-eight, and they 
have only been brought to his recollection by subsequent 
events. 

He arrived, however, at the age of thirty-two or three, with- 
out any serious or dangerous illness. He was dyspeptic, had 
often sick headaches, the eyes impatient of light, and bad some- 
times HBbgbt Imnbago or rheumatism. But h^ had wq ^td^a^ftr 
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ment nor violent attacks. On exposure to cold, or other occa- 
sions of disease, the stomach was the principal sufferer. WiiAi 
coughs or colds he was almost unacquainted. 

About the period above mentioned, he perceived a degree of 
confusion about the head ; reading caused a degree of dizziness, 
80 that intellectual exertion or study, which had been a source 
of great pleasure, became less agreeable. About the same 
time, too, but the exact period he cannot fix upon, he found 
the head so heated at night that even a nightcap was uneasy, 
and he always threw it off before morning ; a symptom that 
became permanent. 

In some short time afterward, he found the dyspeptic symp- 
toms greatly aggravated, the digestion imperfect, and, for the 
first time, the secretion by the bowels became irregular. Arti- 
ficial methods of evacuation, both by medicine and by injections, 
gave considerable relief, and brought away many scybala, and 
much offensive excrement. But the benefit was only tempo- 
rary ; after the operation of medicine, the necessity for them 
occurred ; natural evacuations, though not suspended^ seemed 
ineffectual and unsatisfactory ; nor was he ever easy and com- 
fortable when the use of medicines was intermitted for any 
length of time. The mind, too, fell into that disagreeable 
state, in which the attention is greatly fixed upon the bodily 
feelings ; in health, these are liardly noticed, but the atten- 
tion is absorbed by things that are external and foreign to the 
body. 

At this period of his life, he thought that inflammation of 
the bowels was caused by obstruction, and that the prevention 
"or removal of this obstruction would obviate such disease. He 
was, therefore, extremely attentive to preserve a regularity of 
the intestinal evacuations by the regular use of gentle aperient 
medicines. But notwithstanding all his precautions, he was 
seized, in January, 1799, with a very severe inflammation of the 
bowels. The pain was chiefly seated in the right epigastric 
region, and though the violence of the disease was subdued in 
eight or ten days, the pain at that part continued to be felt 
for a twelvemonth ; and after that attack, he never walked out 
in the cool of the evening, without feeling a slight tenderness 
and uneasiness over the whole abdomen. 

For a year or two, however, after this attack, he enjoyed, 
upon the whole, a better state of health than before it. But 
still the dyspeptic symptoms and irregularity of the bowels 
continued to trouble him. The stomach never felt easy ; he 
was oppressed with flatulence, and it continued necessary to 
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have reconrae to art to procure regular evacuations. These 
symptoms kept slowly increaang. To tliese were joined, to- 
ward the close of 1802, fits of low spirits and hypochondriacal 
feelings, which it is impossible to describe, and the horrors of 
which can be known to those only who have felt them. They 
were not very lasting, nnd were succeeded by intervala of 
cheerfulness and good spirits. 

In the beginning of 1803, the uneasiness of the stomach 
was more aggravated. It was not acute, but constant and 
wearing. It was not a fortnight before he conceived the idea 
which Ted to its relief, that he said in despur to one who was 
the sharer of all his thonglits, "What can it be that occasions 
this constant uneiisiness of the stomach?" He was more than 
commonly temperate, lived in a small healthy country town, 
and from the nature of his profession used much exercise, though 
it seldom amounted to great fatigue. Still he found himself 
unable to ward off severe illness, and the dread of still more dan- 
gerous attacks. 

The only thing which had afforded any permanent rchef to 
the stomach was substituting water to beer as a common bever- 
ige. This has been serviceable, but without effecting a cure. 

In the month of May, 1803, he saw reason to believe that 
deleterious matter was introduced into the body with the water 
that is habitually employed; 'and he determined therefore to 
try the effect of using none but what was made perfectly pur* 
liy distillation. The motives for this opinion he has detailed at 
ISAg^h in a work entitled An Inquiry into the Origin of Consti- 
tntioiiBl Diseases. He believes that the views he took in that 
work are essentially correct, but that the hypothesis he adopted 
waa too limited. He reserves, however, what he may hare to 
say on this head to a more proper place and opportunity. 

VHien he found that the_ uneasy state of the stomach was 
abated by this simple expedient, the delight received from the 
discovery may be more readily conceived than described. And 
indeed the real benefit produced was very considerable. He 
found a considerable improvement of muscular strength. In 
about nine months his sick headaches left him ; and from that 
time to the present hour he has not experienced this great 
inconvenience once.* The constant uneasiness of the stomach 
soon became soothed, and in about fifteen months it was hardly 
tonsible. AU the dyspeptic symptoms were relieved, the sto- 
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mach was no longer loaded and oppressed mth flatulence, and 
the bowels performed their regular functions without the ^d 
of medicine. 

Regularly in the month of October he had been subject, for 
some years, to severe attacks of pain in the jaws; so much 
that he used to take sixty, eighty, or even one hundred drops 
of tincture of opium to gain relief. This kind of attack recur- 
red the first year after the use of distilled water with its accus- 
tomed violence. But since that time it has ceased entirely. 

At the end of eight months, that is to say in the beginning 
of 1804, he had a relapse of the inflammation of the bowels, 
ushered in with exacUy the same symptoms as in the year 
1799, and with equal severity of pain. But in this instance it 
subsided in the course of two or three days without bleeding, 
and after a week or nine days it was entirely gone, without 
leaving any trace of uneasiness after it. 

Before he adopted the use of pure water, the linen over the 
right shoulder was constantly stained with blood, from the 
breaking of a succession of pimples upon the subjacent parts. 
This ceased by its use, as did the tenderness of the abdomen 
upon exposure to the damps of the evening. 

All these changes showed that the whole habit of body was 
affected by this simple change. It appeared to pervade and 
affect every orgjm. But its effects were most evident upon 
the mouth, tongue, and palate. The tongue was less foul, 
the feelings of all the parts more comfortable, and the teeth 
became very much divested of the dark and foul matter with 
which they were soiled. 

Another appearance was very striking. He had observed 
for years that the skin of the neck contracted a black stain, 
which he in vain attempted to remove by washing. It was 
either indelible, or was quickly renewed after it had been re- 
moved. But this foulness, like that upon the teeth, was taken 
away almost entirely by the same process. It is evident, there- 
fore, that this blackness, which may be observed on many per- 
sons, and which is that which soils the linen in contact with 
the neck, proceeds from the body itself. It must be a taint of 
the mucus of the skin ; and as the black summits of coagulated 
mucus which may be pressed out of the skin (which are vul- 
garly called grubs) are discolored only where they have been 
exposed to the atmosphere, it seems that the matter is colorless 
when excreted ; but it is blackened by the action of the atmo- 
sphere. 

The whole skin also became less tender. 'Thus he could 
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bear sliaving, even witli cold water, without piun ; the great 
tenderness of tlie forehead diminished, bo that he became able 
to bear the moderate pressure of a hat upon the old cicatrix 
on the forehead without iQconvenience. The number of pim- 
ples much diminished, ajid those which appeared did not so 
readily run into suppuration. 

Observing these things, he cacmot be surprised even at this 
time, that, not suspecting any other evident cause of mischief, 
and seeing that the one which he had detected was of itself 
adequate to account for the premature and violent dissolution. 
of the body, he should have thought that no other precautjon 
than attention to the purity of the fluids introduced into the 
body, with an observance of the common rules of temperance 
and moderation, was requisite to the preservation of the health. 
Ought it to be a reproach to him, that, at this period, with, 
i-egard to the nature of the food, he was of the same opinion 
as the bult of the community and the great body of the profes- 
sion, and that he had not adopted sentiments, which are by 
the majority, at this moment, deemed indefensible ? 

But his own personal experience, united to the observations 
he made upon others, proved to him the insufficiency of this 
precaution alone. During the whole of 1804 he enjoyed an 
improved state of health. Nor did he notice any thing in par- 
ticular, except it was occasionally an uneasiness over the head, 
particularly after dinner. In the course of 1805, he first felt 
pains over the head frequently occurring. They were quite 
different from sick headaches ; they were of the kind rather 
which would he called tensive, affecting the whole cranium, and 
much depressing the spirits. The hypochondriacal feelings and 
lowness of spirits increased. After dinner, the propensity to 
sleep was frequently irresistible, even in company. Besides 
this, he found the eyesight permanently injured. Every object 
lit which he attempted to look with steadiness had a vibratory 
motion. This was more particularly evident when examining 
pictures at alittle distance. The hands and feet were always 
parched fmd hot, the skin dry, and there was a teadency to 
emaciation. At times he found it almost impossible to fix the 
mind to any thing which demanded study and reflection. 

Toward the close of this year, and the very beginning of the 
next, the pains of the head increased much in severity, so that 
he was obliged during the attack to lie upon the bed, and he 
began to loath his food. He resolved, therefore, finally, to ex- 
ecute what he had been contemplating some time — to abandon 
auimal food altogether, and every thing anologotia to it, and to 
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confine himself wholly to vegetable food. This detennination 
he put in execution the second week of February, 1806, and he 
has adhered to it with perfect regularity to the present time. 
His only subject of repentance with regard to it has been, that 
it had not been adopted much earlier in life. 

He never found the smallest real ill consequence from this 
change. He neither sunk in strength, flesh, nor spirits. He 
was at all times of a very thin and slender habit, and so he has 
continued to be ; but upon the whole he has rather gained than 
lost flesh. He has experienced neither indigestion nor flatu- 
lence, even from the sort of vegetables which are commonly 
experienced to be the most oppressive and windy, as beans, 
peas, peas-soup, etc. Nor has the stomach suffered from any 
vegetable matter though unchanged by culinary art, or uncor- 
rected by condiments. These results, so opposite to common 
experience, and even to his own in the former part of his life, 
can be accounted for only by considering the changes intro- 
duced into the state of the digesting organs by the previous 
use of the purified water. The only unpleasant consequence 
of the change was a sense of emptiness of the stomach, which 
continued many months. In about a year, however, he became 
fully reconciled to the new habit; and felt as well satisfied with 
his vegetable meal, as he had been formerly with his dinner of 
flesh. 

He can truly say that since he has acted upon this resolution, 
no year has passed in which he has not enjoyed better health 
than in that which preceded it. But he has found that the 
■vjianges introduced into the body by a vegetable regimen take 
place with extreme slowness ; that it is in vain to expect any 
considerable amendment in successive weeks, or in successive 
months ; we are to look rather to the intervals of half years, or 
years. 

But a perceptible benefit was very soon obtained. The seve- 
rity of the pain became quickly mitigated, so that it never once, 
from the time at which he made this change, forced him to take 
to his bed. But it recurred again and again for three or four 
years, at irregular but no very distant periods ; perhaps a week 
rarely passed without one or two paroxysms. And for three 
years at least he constantly awoke with pain in the back of the 
neck, near the insertion of the muscles of the neck into the 
occipital bone, and from thence spreading over the whole head. 

So much was the sensorium affected, that repeatedly, while 
walking through the streets during the first year, he was insen- 
sible of the weight of his body, and could not feel the pressure 
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of his feet upon the pavement. He presumes that this sensa- 
tion, or rather this wanl of scnsution, musl approach nearly to 
tlie state of those who suflFer apoplectic attacks. Thia very un- 
pleiisunt state continued recurring for near twelve moatlis. ^ce 
that time it has never been experienced. 

When this symptom disappeared, the paroxysms of oneasi- 
ness over the head were accompanied with a more evident sen- 
sation of fuUness and oppression; and these continued to recur 
as tlie former paroxysms had done, It was evident, therefore, 
that the morbid changes which were attended with a tempo- 
rary fiboUtion of sensibility, in an inferior degree of intensity, 
produced the sense of local fullness and oppression. This con- 
tinued to be considerably oppressive, even during the fifth year 
of this course (1810). 

In the autumn of the preceding year (1809), he was exposed 
daring a journey to the joltings of a stage coach. Tht; common 
asperiUes of the road did not a£Fect the bead, hut a violent jolt 
gave the sense of a deep intermil pain in the interior of the 
brain. 

And — to bring into one point of view this part of the cas6 — 
even now, during tlie eighth year of this mode of living, these 
pains recur very nearly in the same manner as they have for 
the last three or four years. Sometimes two or three times in 
the week, occasionally not above once in a fortnight, he awabes 
(having been restless the preceding night) with a pain at the 
back of the neck, and some uneasiness over the head; it con- 
tinues sometimes ten minutes, very rarely half an hour, and then 
subsides, with perhaps a trifling depression of strength. It will 
happen, though very rarely, that it continues to be felt, but in 
a very trifling degree, during the whole of the day. But the 
sense of fuUness and oppression is completely gone, and the 
whole is 80 trifling as not to deserve the name of dis«tse, nor 
even of inconvenience, since it does not in any degree interfere 
with the common duties and occupations of life. 

All these circumstances sufficiently demonstrate that there 
was formed in this case deep-seated disease of the substance of 
the brain, and it appears very evident that this disease was pro- 
ceeding with a rapid pace toward an apoplectic or pamfytic 
attack. What seta thia beyond dispute is, that in the worst of 
these pmns of the head, tho tongue has been so afl'ected that 
he could not speak with perfect freedom. The effect of the 
vegetable regimen, even during seven years and a half, has not 
been enough wholly to subdue the disease. But it baa regulariy 
nnd progressively diminished its intensity. The paroxysms have 
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returned nearly in the same manner during the last year as dur- 
ing the first ; but in each successive year the strength or inten- 
sity of them has been uniformly diminished. 

And granting the representation of fact^ to be correct, and 
the nature of this case to be justly determined, I must be per- 
mitted to ask, what other method than that which has been 
adopted would have produced the same benefit? If such 
methods exist, I confess my own ignorance of them. Bleeding, 
either general or topical, is that which is most resorted to, and 
is that which gives the greatest rehef to urgent symptoms. But 
it can do no more than this ; the morbid diathesis of the sys- 
tem, that which exists equally during the paroxysms of disease 
and during the intervals, remains unchanged. All the symp- 
toms of oppression of the brain will persist, and gradually in- 
crease, though the patient be cupped repeatedly and regularly, 
as I have myself frequently witnessed. 

If it be thought that if a cure were possible by this method 
of treatment, it ought surely to be efifected in the long period 
of seven years and a half; let it, on the other hand,^be con- 
sidered how long there had been signs of the fonnation of this 
disease before it had arrived at that degree of severity which 
enforces attention, and excites apprehension. I have shown, 
from the tenderness of the forehead, that there existed a mor- 
bid predisposition in these parts in the eighth or ninth year of 
life. It is clear enough, likewise, from the dizziness and heat 
about the head, which I have mentioned, that some morbid 
change had taken place nine or ten years before these piiins 
came on. It cannot be thought strange or unnatural if it should 
be proved, that wholly to eradicate these symptoms requires 
some such time as from the appearance of the first unequivocal 
signs of disease having taken place. 

But though these pains still recur in a trifling degree, the 
relief given to the brain in general has been decided and most 
essential. It has appeared in an increased sensibility of all the 
organs, particularly of the senses — the touch, the taste, and the 
sight — in greater muscular activity, in greater freedom and 
strength of respiration, greater freedom of all the secretions, 
and in increased intellectual power. It has been extended 
to the night as much as to the day. The sleep is more tran- 
quil, less disturbed by dreams, and more refreshing. Less 
sleep upon the whole appears to be required. But the loss of 
quantity is more than compensated by its being sound and 
uninterrupted. 
Id about three years that vibratory moUoa of visible objects 
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was either gone or hardly perceptible. The irapression of bight 
is no longer piunful ; the eye rather courts than avoids it. The 
ear has received a corresponding benefit. Sounds hud become 
oppreasire to him ; the noises of children had in particular be- 
come irfcsoma But thia morbid feeUng has wholly vanished. 
He is much more patient of the change of the atmosphere^ 
but particularly the cold. He had been clothed both in sum- 
mer and winter in flannels. But he has been enabled to quit 
them without injury. Flannel drawers, and flannel linings to 
the coat sleeves, during the winter months, is all that he baa 
retwned. Wet clothes or wet feet are no longer objects of terror. 
They cause no injury worth regarding. 

About the same tune the burning neat of the palms of tha 
hands and the soles of the feet went away. The skin, which 
had been parched and dry, became moist and perspirable. The 
tongue, which had been habitually foul, became clean. The 
saliva lost all clammioess and viscidity ; and the secretion by 
tbe kidneys was much increased, though the quantity of watery 
fluids tjtken into the stomach was, at the same time, greatly 
diminished. 

The hypochondriacal symptoms continued to be occasionally 
very oppressive during t)ie second year, particularly during the 
earlier part of it; but they afterward very suddenly declined, 
and at present he enjoys more uniform and regular spirits than 
he had done for many ycais upon mixed diet. 

From the whole of these facts it follows, that all the organs, 
and, indeed, every fibre of the body is simultaneously aSected 
by the matters habitually conveyed into the etomach ; and that 
it is the incongruity of these matters to the system which grad- 
ually forms that morbid diathesis, which exists alike both in ap- 
parent health and in disease. 1 might illustrate this fact still more 
minutely by observations on tbe teeth, ou the hiur, and on tha 
ekin. I might show that, by a steady attention to regimen, the 
skin of the palms of the hand, or between the toes, becomes 
of a firmer and stronger texture; that even a com upon the 
toe, which had for twenty years and upward been growing 
more fixed, firm, and deep, had first its habitudes altered, and 
finally was softened and disappeared ; but perhaps enough has 
been s^d already to give a pretty clear idea both of the kind 
of change introduced into the habit by diet, and of the extent 
to which it may be carried. 

I proceed, therefore, to relate some new phenomena which 
look place during the course of this regimen, which are both 
cunous in themaelves, and lead to important conclu^ons. 
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I have swd tliat, at the aga of twenty-three or twenty-four, 
the subject of this case was liable to sudden lamenesses, which 
wei-e thought by a gentleman much experienced in goat, from 
having been himself a great sufferer, to portend that disease. 
These lamenesses disappeared and were no more thought of, cer- 
tainly before the twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh year, "Neither 
did any thing like a gouty affection of the limbs appear, when 
the stomach and bowels were so much relieved by the use of 
the pure wal«r. But he had not confined himself to vegetables 
for two months before he began to have slight pains in the 
feet. In the course of the year these pains much increased ; 
tJiey became strong and beating, but of short duration, and un- 
attended by any swelling or discoloration. Toward the close of 
the second year (1807), the determination to the feet was still 
stronger; there were about that time frequent violent pains 
through the ankles and metatarsal bones ; they were internal 
but sudden, like the infliction of a blow ; he used to say, it was 
as if his feet had been struck with a sledge-hammer ; there 
were also sudden twinges through the toes, so sharp as to 
oblige him suddenly to rmse bis foot from the ground. In the 
coui-se of the third year he became lame in one of his feet for 
two or three months. He was accustomed to awake in the 
morning without auy lameness, but before he could dress him- 
self the lameness would come on, and remain for an hour or 
two, after which it went off, and he could walk perfectly well 
for the rest of the day. There was redness and slight tume- 
faction upon the upper part of the foot, over the seat of the 
disease, Dm'ing the whole of the succeeding winter, though 
the heating puns of the feet were much diminished in violence, 
the gouty affection was more firmly settled in the feet. One 
of the Uttle toes was so constantly painful, that for many 
mouths of this winter and the ensuing spring, the pressure even 
of tlie bedclothes was painful. For a year and a haff longer 
he had almost constantly some gouty pajns of the toes, and fre- 
quent fits of lameness. The last time that this occurred wiis 
in August, 1810, when, for one evening, he was so lame as not 
to be able to walk freely without support. 

This happened when he had continued the vegetable regi* 
men four years and a haff. Here again, then, let us pause for 
a momenl and consider the obvious deductions from these 

I shall confine myself to four observations : 
1st. It is clear that these pains of the estremitiea were 
esseutiaHy the same affcctjon aa had appealed, ia tha eaily part 



of Ufe. Tbe canse of tbev disappeaiiiig ftbont Uie twaty^ 
eeveolh or tweatj-f^^tfa year most liave been the ^ufiiiig or 
coDceniralion of diseased actioii upon the mtenud and mort 
important organs, the stomacli and the brain. Wfaeo thess 
becamejrelieved by the regetable re«men, the eitmniijes be^ 
came again affected. Disease, therefore, though seal«d in dif- 
ferent oi^ans, may be the same in kind ; and we may conclude 
that it is tbe property of tliis regimen, and ia particniar of the 
vegetable diet, to transfer diseased acUon from the risccra to 
the exterior parts of the body, from the central parts of the 
system to the periphery. Vegetable diet has often been charged 
with cauEJDg cutaneous dis^^es ; in common language, they 
are, in these cases, said to proceed fix>m poorness of blood. 
In a degree the charge b probably just ; and the observation 
I havi; just made may ^ve us some inmght into the cause <^ 
it. Bui this charge, instead of being a jost cause of reproach, 
13 a proof of the superior salubrity of vegetable diet. Cutane- 
ous ji-uptions appear, because disease is translated from the in- 
ternal organs to the skin. 

2d. There ithb an interval of fifteen or sixteen years from the 
disappearance of these pains, in consequence of the gradual 
changes introduced into tbe system by the use of animal food, 
and Uieir being brought back again by the vegetable regimen. 
Ifow, during all this number of years, there was neither infiam- 
mation, pain, tenderness, nor any other estemal sign of there 
being any disease of these extremities. But from the changes 
which took place, as soon as the vegetable regimen was adopt- 
ed, it is clear that they were really diseased at this period, 
and had been so during the whole interval of fifteen or sixteen 
years. Biseasc should be considered, therefore, not so much 
as an obvious change in the tcsture of parts, which is either 
visible or tangible, as a change in the inherent powers, which 
belong Id the part as a Uving substance. The more palpable 
changes, which constitute the symptoms of disease, are the con- 
sequecce of the previous and imperceptible changes which 
have taken place in the vital powers of the part. The inherent 
vitality of the part, that which distinguishes every portion of 
the living body from dead matter, may be, and often is, nearly 
extinguished, when there is no such change of structure as can 
be readily detected by the senses. 

3d. As, in tlie affection of the head, paroxysms, the very 
same in kind, but difl'cring in intensity, contiuued to recur, even 
for years after aaimiil food had been discontinued, it must fol- 
low tixU whatever wus the prosimtitc coum of Uve i2aB(n.<^«D)s 
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under the mixed regimen, the same continued to be the proxi- 
mate cause under the vegetable regimen. If, therefore, there 
was increased vascular action in the brain, or in its appendages, 
when these paroxysms first took place, and forming the foan- 
datiou of them, the same increased action, that is to say, the 
same in kind, but not in degree, has continued for a c^rse of 
many years under a diet of vegetables alone. We see, then, 
how ill-founded is the notion that inanition and loss of power 
is induced by a vegetable diet. In fact, all the observations 
that have been made, have shown the very reverse to be the 
ti'uth. Symptoms of plenitude and oppression have continued 
in considerable force for at least Bve years. And the conse- 
quence of this peculiar regimen has been an increase of 
strength and power, and not a diminution. In the subject of 
this case, the pulse, which may be deemed, perhaps, the best 
index to the condition of all the other functions, is at present 
much more full and strong than under the use of animal food. 
It is also perfectly calm and regular. 

4th. We may, from the circumstances of this case, form 
something like an estimate of the time during which the ob- 
vious effects of animal diet will remain in the system. In the 
instance before us, there was a gouty affection of strength or 
intensity, sufficient to produce lameness, after the animal food 
and every other matter which co-operates to produce such a 
disease had been discontinued four years and a half. I said 
therefore to myself, if this degree of disease can remain four 
years and a half, supposing the intensity of the diseased condi- 
tion to continue uniformly to decline at the same rate, we ought 
still to expect some slight vestiges of the original affection at 
double the distance of time, or at the end of nine years. It is 
obviously improper to transfer this precise result to any other 
case whatever ; every one must be judged by its own proper 
and peculiar circumstances. But a similar mode of reasoning, 
and a probable anticipation of futiu-e events, may, I conceive, 
be applied to any case whatever, according to the phenomena 
which it presents. 

To finish, therefore, this long account : After four years and 
a half, the gouty affection still continued, but its strength be- 
came so much diminished, that the lameness never again ap- 
peared. Sometimes there has been a slight stiffness of the 
heel ; sometimes pains of the toes, with redness and soreness 
of them all. Through the whole of the seventh year (1812), 
there was a stiffness and some pain of the left knee. But finally, 
in the eighth year, the whole of these external pains have dis- 
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TjvpesreBL, wiiii liie cxcepoon of tfait tiifin^ aSectkm of die 
l>esidL v^ch has been memacmedL 

Xor has this rrontr disarder been the onlr extenial <lw!«Bii 
m^hich max be ssid lo hare been induoed bj ibe regetable re- 
gimen. Farmedr be hanilT knev (as bas been said) what k 
^as lo bs«<e a consh or a oM ; tbc sbmach or boweis were 
on all oocaaoos cf exposure tbe pripcipal soffem^ But at 
the «Dd <i the seoozid rear cf tbe Tcgetable regimen, be bad 
ssgina, infin&fihr more serene than be bad erer sn&red bef orl 
Ibe a22empi lo siraliow was periect ascnr. He bas smoe bad 
maiij serere congbs and ^joids, aoended wiili smcb desfixmon. 
Hiere bas als*:* been Bmdh xichzog on tbe smface of tbe bodr, 
psnicnlarHr an tbe bead, tbe laa&Sy and the legs. But to con- 
pensioe for these tziffing erik, now tbe stGnucb and bowek 
never snfier. 

And as to ^le gcnenJ state of beahb, it bas udfonidj 
and re^iiiax3]r inifroveid, and move obnonsihr since tbe £ftk 
year ti^ bt^ore thai tame. Dnxing the first fire xeais tba« 
were manr ^ireatemnsis of tbe mnm cf 1^ fanner &- 
ordem, bm wbk^ came to nothiDg. In partacabD-, in the 
spiiDg c£ tbe fanrth rear (^ISIO), be looked thin and HL bad 
great agiiaiaaii and restles lughts : tbe bowels became tense ; 
and onoe be threw i]p bis food. But aH tins pa^ed off witboait 
an J real ilmeBs: hnd be can saj in genesal thaL with tbe 
exoepxkm of the anac^ of am^oa, which kept Imn widdn doom 
for three or four dars, be has not now for the space cf serea 
jears saSsred the canfinement of a sngle boor. 

With regard to fermented bqnars, & expenenee is diorthr 
as foflows. He was si sH tames hahitBalhr sober — a habit to 
which, in this infiumoe, he attaches no personal meni — snoe 
he nerer lik£d wine, and it oocasioned beat and nneasineBE. 
He, theredark. taD near thirrr veais did, ocnfined himfylf to n 
shioie glass of wine daihr. as has constant bahn when not in 
companr. Btn after thai tam&. be fek campeilled in a TcanriBr 
to nse 'more wine : be ieh chtDr and nneasr. and foond that 
b V tbe use of &baBi three sossbb of wine daihr, be was wsrmei; 
was more cheerfn: and adi^e, and bad in ererT respect less im- 
easT f eeBng^ Btz: br the nse of the pnre wxter, be found these 
imcasT seasaiiaDs cresthr dinmnsbed, and the necesstr for wine 
appc^ared remc^v*^ He was, tbendore, enabled gnidmJh- to 
leare it off -eirtarelT : and at prewail be finds iermentac iignar 
of asT iind ot'^'i'ju^'ir iiijvnous. 

TLc»t c»bt»t;n»:ii'jiik iQbiru',n*ed V»™n bcnr snbsxiaices msv in- 
trodnce isti/ um: wrman a ^ieuiusj cf agreeahle 
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destroy uneasy feelings, which are at the same time ultimately 
injurious, and concur with other causes to destroy the vital 
powers. 

He had, when living on common diet, been habitually 
thirsty, and like most persons inclined to studious and seden- 
tary habits, was much attached to tea-drinking. But for the 
last two or three years, he has almost wholly relinquished the 
use of liquids ; and by the substitution of fruit and recent vege- 
tables, he has found that the sensation of thirst has been, in a 
manner, abolished. Even tea has lost its charms^ and he very 
rarely uses it. He is therefore certain, from his own experi- 
ence, that the habit of employing liquids is wholly an artificial 
habit, and not necessary to any of the functions of the animal 
economy. 

He has chosen to denominate this affection of the head atonic 
gouty iiiduced by the obvious connection between it and the 
gouty pains. The general habit was of that kmd, that it would 
nave been said that there was not sufficient strength of consti- 
tution to throw out the gout upon the limbs. But if it should 
seem more proper to any one to suppose this disease a disposi- 
tion to apoplexy, palsy, or any other of the great diseases ori- 
ginating ill the brain, I should not think it worth contending 
about. Such disorders affecting gouty subjects cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the same disorders affecting persons not sub- 
ject to gout. 

1 may, in relation to this long history, have been tedious, 
and seem needlessly minute to most of my readers. But in 
truth, I have omitted many circumstances for the sake of brev- 
ity. There is no other case, the circumstances of which can 
be so strongly impressed upon my mind, and of which I can 
so fuUv warrant the correctness of statement. The conclusions, 
too, which I have drawn from the facts, are general conclu- 
sions, illustrative of the imiversal laws of diseased action. I 
shall, therefore, be absolved from the necessity of employing 
the same minuteness in what I have further to relate. If those 
for whose service these labors are principally designed — I mean 
persons suffering under habitual and chronical illness — are en- 
abled to go along with me in my argument, to form a general 
correct notion of what they are to expect from regimen, and, 
above all, to arm their minds with firmness, patience, and per- 
severance, I shall not readily be induced to think that I have 
written one superfluous line. 

Nov. loth, 1814. — I feel it needful to add to this account 
no more than that the pains of the \\e?v.d ate at present still 
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Ho is at present in very good health, the breath Bound and 
strong, the appetite h&irty, with color enough, and enjoying 
grosit activity of mind and body, with a greater flow of animal 
spirits than falls to the lot of most people. But he carries ahout 
him Btrong marlcs of a consumptive constitution; and I do not 
doubt that if the attention, which has been paid to him now for 
a series of years, were to be remitted for three or fom: years, 
he would become really consumptive. 

Nov. I7, 1814,— As this yomig man approaches manhood be 
appears to acquire more firm health, and the signs of his former 
delicate state are more completely efiaced. 



August 28, 1813. — n. L., aged nineteen, adopted the use of 
pure water in 1803, being then between nine and ten years of 
age. She had passed through the first years of her life without 
any dangerous illness, but was delicate and subject to conges- 
tions of the bowels ; she was rather pallid, narrow in the chest, 
and had not the appearance of a child in good health. About 
the ninth year she appeared evidently to be growing awry. The 
health obviously impro.ved by the use of the pure water, but 
not in such a degree as to furnish any precise observation, ex- 
cept that the tendency to crookedness was checked. At the 
time that this habit was persevered m, but while she used a 
mixed diet, the skin of the face became much deformed with 
tliQ black spots that are called grubs, and the forehead in par- 
ticular became almost covered and roughened with an aggre- 
gation of pimples. In 1805, she was still more pallid, heavy 
about the eyes, with a dark circle round them ; and the spirits 
were so tender that every little exertion was a toil, and on the 
most trifling occasion the eyes would overflow with tears. 

About midsummer, 1809, 1 joined to the pure water a vege- 
tjible regimen. She went to school at Warwick, where her 
regimen was continued. About October, Dr. Winthrop, then 
a physician at Warwick, wrote to me, that her mistress was 
under considerable anxiety on account of this child ; that she 
seemed in stjll worse health and spirits than befote, 'v'm.'^\^ '<k'^ 
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attributed to the cnange of diet, firhicb he feared wonld nevei 
agree with so delicate a subject. 

I could not, however, attend to this well-intentioned advice, 
which, I believe, was such as would have been mven by almost 
every other medical man. But I conceive that dehcate subjects 
are those which a£Pord the least resistance to morbific impres- 
sions, and from which, therefore, such impressions should be 
removed with the greatest care. Besides, I knew perfectly 
•well what had been the state of the health under the common 
regimen ; and what could be hoped from a recurrence to it, but 
a continuation of the same condition ? 

And all the prognostications of mischief from this change 
have been completely falsified by the event ; for the truth is, 
that from that day to the present she has not had an hour ill 
health, nor scarcely the trifling indisposition of a single day. 
E^ery year the marks of weakness and delicacy wore oft*, and 
were at length completely eflPaced ; and she has grown up much 
more robust. The tenderness and lowness of spirits, the heavi- 
ness of the eye and languor of the countenance have been re- 
moved and have been succeeded by uniform cheerfulness, activity, 
and intelligence. The chest has expanded and assumed a per- 
fect form ; and a cough, which, in the first years of this course, 
gave strong apprehensions of a pulmotiary taint has wholly 
disappeared. In a word, she is now, and has been, for several 
years, in perfect health. 

The roughness of the forehead, occasioned by the swarm of 
pimples, did not begin to yield till after more than two years, 
when they gradually disappeared. If, at present, there is an 
occasional pimple on the face or chin, she observes that it is 
much more painful than formerly, which is a sufficiently clear 
index that the general sensibility of the system is much greater 
or more acute than formerly. 

I have chosen to assume a symptom that is in itself very 
trifling (though by no means so in the estimation of young 
women), as the denomination of the condition of the subject of 
this relation. The narrow form of the chest, or the habitual 
tenderness of spirits, formed a more prominent feature of the 
case. But I choose the cutaneous disease, in order to evince 
the connection that subsists between all the forms of disease, 
from the most trifling to the most severe. 

The color in this example is not so high as is customary with 
the eaters of animal food. But she is much less paUid than 
when she conformed to the common habits of life. 

It may be worth wlule to obaexv^ Ib&t though in this 
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sabject there were inanT signs of cwstitiitionB] weakness, y«t 
there has never been any deficiencr of moscnlar strei^th : oo 
the contraiT, the muscular power is, and has been, rslher 
greater than DsuaUy is the lot of persons of her age and s«x. 
1 am inclined to infer from this circumstance, that liie d' ' 



which is so common in growing girls, is 
founded more in a weakness of the cartilaginous and %aroen- 
tons parts of the body, than of the muscles. If any portion of 
these parts is deficient in power> and the ^nuscles have at the 
same time their due, or more than th^ due tension, the body 
inclines where there is the least resistance. Bad the symmetrj 
of the pans is destroyed. 

Not, 19th, 1814. — In the spring of the present year this 
young person complained of a sense of neight, which was re- 
ferred to the stomach ; the pulse became rapid, ri^ng to 120 in 
the minute, and the muscular strength was depressed. These 
symptoms lasted three or four days, and then declined. But 
they again recurred, and she continued in this condition, not so 
ill as to be confined, but enough to affect her strength and 
spirits for about three weeks. Then the symptoms went off, 
and she regained her usual health. 

We had here, what I think may be properly called the em- 
bryo of some disease, and probably of a very severe one, I 
cannot positively pronounce even what was its seat. But I 
have not thought it right to keep back any fact which may be 
thought by some to militate against my own principles. 
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DiBpositioQ to Hj-drocephatua nnd Apoplexy. 

Nov. 2lBt, 1814. — A. L., aged 14, had marks in her first 
year of some irregularity of the functions of the brain. These 
were more evident in the second and third years. Her life, at 
this early period, was a continued storm of passion, though the 
natural disposition seemed good. She was plethoric, high 
colored, and the reapu-alion thick. The front teeth, particu- 
larly the two anterior incisors of the upper jaw, were wholly 
inc rusted with black matter. 

The use of the pure water was adopted for this child in the 
spring of 1803, Its effects upon the respiration were very 
striking. Before this, she could never bear be\u^ t*M«iai 'wSXi, 
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any quickness, as we are apt to do when playing with young 
cbildren, without evident marks of terror and uneasiness. But 
in some time after using the distilled water, the same degree of 
violence had no longer the same effect, nor did it cause any 
apparent uneasiness. 

In the course of the ensuing winter she had a fit of sleepi- 
ness, which lasted a day and a half. In the spring following 
(1804), she had scarlatina very severely, but recovered from it 
perfectly. She continued to use the mixed diet for nearly three 
years and a half. During this time it was observed that her 
nights were very restless ; she often screamed with violence in 
her sleep. She had also frequent pains of the head, which, 
when they affected her, caused a heaviness and peculiar ap- 
pearance of the eyes, so that it was easy, from the counte- 
nance, to judge when the head was affected. She continued 
to have a very high florid color; she grew much, but the 
chest was narrow, and the abdomen so protuberant as to be 
very observable. The spirits were also irregular; she was 
easily offended, took little delight in play, but rather affected 
solitude. The pulse was frequent and irregular. The tongue 
was always covered with a thick white crust. The thyroid 
gland was also large, and seemed inclined to swell. 

Under these circumstances she was confined to a vegetable 
diet in November, 1806, and has regularly adhered to it to 
this time. For a very considerable time there was hardly any 
perceptible difference in her constitutional affections. When 
she had been confined to this diet a year and a half, she had 
one night such violent screaming in her sleep, that she brought 
out of their beds the family at whose house she was. In the 
spring, 1809, she retained her high florid color, and it was very 
nearly as strong as when she used animal food. In the autumn 
of this year she had a mild inflammatory fever, which confined 
her to her room, and reduced her a good deal. All this time 
the symptoms of the diseased state of the head, the screamings 
at night, the pains frequently recurring, and the dullness and 
heaviness of the eyes, and the other circumstances I have men- 
tioned, continued to harass her. Even at the end of four 
years they were so strong as to attract the observation of those 
with whom she convened. But now, that is to say, at the end 
of eight years, and, indeed, for the last three years, the whole 
habit is changed, and with it the marks of constitutional dis- 
ease removed. The high florid color of the face is gone, 
though she is at present far from pallid. The chest has be- 
dme expanded, and the tumefaction of the abdomen is re- 
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moved, I have a right, therefore, to say, aa I hare ab-eady 
dono, that this high florid color, so far from being a sign of 
heullh, is a sign of diseiise. The tongue is become quite clean, 
and the teeth are without any iacrustatioD. Indeed, tlie use 
of the pure water alone took off the remarkable foulness of the 
front teeth. The swelling of the thyroid gland has disap- 
peared . 

If I were to say that the affection of the head is wholly re- 
moved, I should say what is certainly not liuc. But it is so 
much removed, that she baa every external appearauce of good 
health ; nor could it be discovered that she has at present any 
complaints about the head, without a minute and critical ex- 
amination. The common observer would pronounce her in 
perfect health. 

The similitude between the circumstances of this disease and 
the pain^of the head related in the first case (see p. 151), 
are sufficiently obvious. This case again warrants the conclu- 
sion that, in deep-seated constitutionai disease, the effect of 
vegetable diet is slowly, but progressively and regularly, to 
diminish the intensity of the paroxysms which form its exter- 
nal sign and character. 

And when I consider the early period at which these signs 
of disease in the most important organ of the syatem appeared, 
and the great pertinacity with which they have continued for 
a series of years, I think myself fully warranted in the supposi- 
tion that, under common circumstances, these symptoms must 
have been continually aggravated ; that they wouid have led to 
a fatal disease of the brain, probably under the form of the 
hydTocejikalus tnUrwus ; and that it is very unlikely that she 
would have reached puberty, or even that period of life at 
which she is now arrived. 

Thongh this child has now for several years been in a very 
gctOd general state of health, she has commonly, nt least once 
a yefir, a mild febrile attack which confines her for two or three 
days. The head is always the part most affected. 

Three other young people, members of the same family as 
those whose cases have been related, have used the same regimen 
for about the same period of time. They are and have been, 
since its adoption, without any thing like serious diseases. The 
oldest (now m her nineteenth year) has a better general state 
of health' thaii in the early period of hfe ; hut there are no cir- 
cumstances worthy of relation, except it be, that, notwithstand- 
ing the attention paid to her diet, she has Bomfi Utk>Vneaa, «^- " 
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the tbroat. The thjrroid gland is large, and the whole throat 
is larger than in common, or than is perfectly natural. The 
gland has not the size which can be called bronchocele, and is 
in texture, as far as can be determined by the feel, sound and 
healthy ; but it is obviously the embryo or germ of a broncho-, 
ccle. The second, aged thirteen, had some indisposition of a 
few days, when she had left off animal food nine months. 
She also lost her color, which was fine, so as to be a considera- 
ble ornament to her person. This occasioned much regret. 
But, with the above trifling exception, she has enjoyed a com- 
plete and uninterrupted state of health. Her color improves a 
little, but she is still a pallid girl. The third, aged twelve, 
likewise lost his color ; but has scarcely had any indisposition, 
even of half an hour, now for eight years. His color is of late 
years much improved ; but it is not nearly so high as when he 
used animal food. 

I cannot help noticing a fact which occurred to £he second 
of these children, the girl of thirteen. It is so trifling and com- 
mon an occurrence, that nothing but the inference to which it 
obviously leads can justify the mention of it. But we are really 
apt to overlook, by attempting to think too deeply, the just 
consequences of what we are seeing every hour. 

In this child then, in the spring of the year 1814, a nail 
came off one of the fingers. There was no accident ; but it 
exfoliated, and, in course of time, was reproduced. Of course, 
this was not unattended with pain and suffering. 

Now what happens on the surface, we must, of necessity^ 
suppose may happen in any other part of the body. A part 
may have naturally imperfect powers of conservation. It may^ 
therefore, perish, and be reproduced. This would be a disease ; 
and, further, it would happen in defiance of any regimen or any 
method of treatment whatever. Was it some such event as 
this that caused the derangement of health which occurred in 
Case HI., mentioned at p. 165 ? 



CASE V. 

Pulmonary Consumption. 



If we except the first of the preceding cases, the facts which I 
have hitherto related are of young people, the general state oi 
whose health rather indicated a feeble and defective constitu- 
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tjon, tbaa disease completely formed. They are not, as I ap- 
prehend tbe less valuable on that account ; for as many diseaaee, 
in tlieir perfect form, esclude all hopes of relief, it is the more 
important to attend with care to the sj-^mptoms which are the 
precursors of them. In those cases which are lo follow, the 
symptoms of disease, for the most part, were more definite and 
Btrongly marked. 

The difficulty of an invealjgation, such as is the object of this 
work, is greatly increased by the endless varieties of the humaa 
constitution, which produces a corresponding variety in the 
symptoms and progress of diseases. ^If, for example, I cite in 
evidence of the justness of my own conclusions an instance of 
a patient with a large ulcerated cancer having lived four years, 
it may be answered that the same disease has continued a 
longer time in persons living according to the common fashion 
of the country. And it is mdeed certain that this species of 
evidence can have Uttle weight, except as applied to the par- 
ticular case in question ; the extent of the disease, the stage in 
which it was taken up, the habit of the patient, and other cir- 
cumstances applicable to this case, and to no other, make the 
deductions from the duration of the disease either just or nuga- 
tory : and our reliance upon them depends more upon our 
opinion of the judgment of the observer than upon the fact 
itself. 

The same variety makes it almost, if not quite, impossible to 
fix upon certain and definite pathog-nomic signs of diseases, and 
more particularly in their early stages. But if these diseases 
are such as to afford very slight hopes of sncceas to any method 
of treatment whatever in their more advanced and exquaita 
form, it is more especially incumbent on us to observe atten- 
tively their incipient stages, and to attempt to arrest them at 
this period. 

Pulmonary consumption is such a disease. As it is, when 
arrived at a certain stage, necessarily fatal, this st^e should be 
regarded as the extreme effect of the morbific causes appUed to 
tlie body. 

These extreme effects, when they are such as commonly pre- 
cede dissolution at no very remote period, it is in vain to espeot 
to remove by the removal of the remote causes of disease. Id 
euch cases the vitality of the body is radically impaired, and 
the powers of restoration are destroyed. This I apprehend to 
be universaUy true, whatever is the form of the disease; thf" '" 
the signs of this impaired vitality may be highly diversified, 
in some csaea may be hardly cognizable by th«; 
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In conformity with tlus doctrine, it is incumbent upon me.ti^ 
acknowledge that in every case of pulmonary consumptioii 
which I have deemed & confirmed case, death has ensued, not- 
withstanding the most exact attention to regimen upon the 
principles I have laid down. In some, the benefit for a time, 
even for three or four months, was so striking as to give great 
hopes that the patients wouM receive a cure. But new symp- 
toms, which it is needless to relate, supervened ; and the issue 
was as I have said. It is right, howeva*, and indeed it is 
necessary to add that none of these patients lived a twelve- 
month. They were therefore very far gone before they came 
under my care. It by no means follows, then, that the same 
fatal issue would have taken place had they been treated at an 
eariier period. 

I think it right also to acknowledge some change d sei^ 
ments with regard to symptoms, from what I have expressed 
in my Inquiry mto the Origin of Constitutional Diseases. With 
the general doctrine which I have there maintuned, that con« 
sumption is a constituti(»ial disease of the whole body, and 
not a local disease confined to the lungs, and that the symp- 
toms indicate the system to be under the influence ci a eon* 
stant and preternatural stimulation, I continue to be contented ; 
and the more so, as it has been approved by enlightened men. 
But I have said (p. 13*7 of that work) that the symptoms of in- 
creased fever, and highly rapid pulse toward the close of the 
disease, is an index that the vitality of the body <»' sensorial 
power is not destroyed at this period. I suspect, howevW, 
that this is a mistaken view ; and that, in particular, a pulse 
habitually raised much beyond its natural standard of rapidi^, 
must be deemed an index of vital . powers impaired, or nearly 
destroyed. It is certain that in this case no diet, however 
anti-stimulant, will bring the pulse down to its natural stan- 
dard. 

There is often much difficulty in recognising pulmonary con- 
sumption in its earlier stages ; and at this period, the subjeeta 
of this disease are so little aware of their danger, that theyjue 
too often on the verge oi the grave before they think them-* 
selves seriously ill. This renders it difficult to show that raji- 
men possesses even a preventive power over this disease. Td% 
most convmcing argument in its favor k that, under th^ regi- 
men of vegetables and piu^ water, the chest takes a more per- 
fect and expanded form. A contracted chest is the strongest 
of all the external signs of a consumptive tendency. If it be- 
come expaadedy the puhnonaiy Q\i<^\)SffiAk>tL m>3&^ biQcome mora 
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strong and full, in which, in moat, perlinps in all, cases of oon- 
Bumption, there is a radicHl and constitutional weakness. There 
are likewise strong indications that tliis weakness is not confined 
to the pulmonary circulnCion, but that it pervades the whole 
arterial system ; as is obvious from the genemi frame of body 
of those who are predisposed to the disease, and might be 
illustmted by a more particular examination of the symptoms. 

But as the pulmonary consumption, like the cancer and 
other chronical diseases, which prove ultimately fatal, is sub- 
ject to great variety in respect to the Tiolence of its symptoms, 
and theleneth of its duration, opportunities can be of no rare 
occurrence, m which the disease may be so strongly marked as to 
admit of little doubt with regard to its nature, and to be at the 
same tune in so early a stage as to afford a mtional prospect 
of nrreBtiiig its progress. Such a case is the following, the 
subject of which was a young woman under my own roof, 
which will, I hope, be considered as affording very satisfactory 
evidence on the subject. 

September the 8th, 1813. — M, W., aged about thirty-three, 
had lived in my family some years as a female servant. She 
came to me when about twenty, and seemed to have no partic- 
ular delicacy or'dcfect of constitution. She was subject, how- 
ever, to convulsive affections of the nature of hystejia. On the 
decline of the convulsions, I generally observed a degree of 
tension and soreness of the abdomen, and I therefore gave her 
aperient medicines, and she used soon to be well again. She 
was also subject to cough occasionaliy. 

She came with my family to town, in 1803. She used the 
distilled water for her tea, and in other hquids, but did not put 
herself under any restraint as to fermented liquors. However, 
she continued to enjoy pretty good health, as she said, better 
in London than she had done in the country. 

Toward the end of 1807, there appeared in this young wo- 
man strong signs of faihng health. She lost her color, and 
looked wretchedly, though there appeared no filed or deter- 
minate complaint. The appetite failed, and the muscuhu- 
strength was impaired. I advised her to adhere strictly and 
solely to the pure water, and to renounce animal food. She 
excused herself on the plea that she could eat so httle ; that 
this small quantity therefore could not hurt her. But continu- 
ing to look extremely ill, she promised to go entirely without it 
every second day ; and I believe that she conformed in some 
degree to this rule for about six months. 

In November, 1808, she became »tt«mfil^ Ul,«aBa>\i^ 
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cite apprehensions for her life. She had frequent faintings, 
great piUsations and pains, sometimes of the head, sometimes 
of the feet; but the symptoms were irregular and anoma- 
lous, so as hardly to admit a definite appellation. After a 
confinement of a fortnight or more, the greater part of the time 
to her bed, she- was gradually restored to her former state of 
health. 

As she had no cough that was fixed (though she had fre- 
quent occasional cough), nor made any complaints about her 
chest, I had hitherto made no particular inquiry into the stat& 
of the organs of respiration. But during her convalescence 
from this illness, I examined into this point minutely. I found 
the breath so straitened that she was unable to expand the 
chest, or take in a full and deep inspiration. She was un&6le 
at night to lie but on one side. She could not go up stairs, 
without stopping for want of breath. I found, also, that dur- 
ing the last year she had been frequently troubled with pains 
of the side. 

These symptoms, connected with her impaired health for a 
twelvemonth before, will, I should think, be acknowledged to 
be nearly infallible signs of approaching pulmonary consump- 
tion. I therefore from this moment insisted upon her entirely 
relinquishing the use of animal food, and, in all other respects, 
conforming strictly to the regimen I recommended. Though I 
had failed in my attempts to cure confirmed cases, I had hopes 
of relieving this. Here was no fixed or confirmed cough, nor 
any exquisite hectic fever ; the pulse was accelerated after din- 
ner, but in the morning it was nearly natural. The regimen 
was entered upon strictly in December, 1808. 

During the year 1809, she enjoyed a somewhat improved 
general state of health. She was without any serious attack 
of illness (unless it were temporary), and her appetite for food 
improved. But she still looked almost cadaverously pale. All 
the symptoms of the affection of the chest remained also sta- 
tionary — I mean, the inability to take a full inspiration; to 
ascend the stairs without panting and resting ; to take exer- 
cise without stopping; she could still lie down only on one 
side. 

During the far greater part of 1810, the same symptoms 
persevered. She often thought herself a good deal better, but 
these were only transient intervals. I myself, having suffered 
some severe disappointments in my hopes of giving relief, be- 
ne disheartened, and she frequently talked of going into the 
Mry, But toward the very ea^ ol \.\kft ^^ax the relief 
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beonme decisive. She became able to draw in her breath 
fully and freely ; to hold it for a time afteV the inspiration ; 
and she recovered ihe power of lyiog oa either side with- 
out inconvenieace. This was (as I have said) at the close 
of the year 1810, when she had used the regimen strictly for 
two years, and had greatly lowered her diet half a year 
more. 

The improyenient continued during the year 1811, though 
the marks of disease continued strongly imprinted on her fea- 
tures. She became much more active. She, who the year 
before was unable to go up stairs without, panting and stopping 
for lireath, was able this year to run up like a young healthy 
person. Though she was in a lower state of health tlian pre- 
vious to her illness, she was equal to all her duties as a. domes- 
tic servant. Her appetite was quite re -established, and was 
become strong and hearty. She was still more pallid than for- 
merly ; but the cadaverous appearance, which shocked every 
one who saw her, daily wore otf. 

During 1812 she improved still more in ber looks ; aniagain 
became not void of the attractions of the sex. The health also 
became more firmly and regularly established. Her color, 
though Dot so strong as of a person in health, was about the 
same as before her illness. She was restored also to nearly 
Ibe same state of constitution as before her illness. Her prin- 
cipal complaints were a return of the same convulsive parox- 
ysms, to which she had been subject formerly ; but these 
attacks were over in two or three days, and had do bad conse- 
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Toward the end of September, 1812, she quitted her ser- 
vice rather abruptly, and went into the country. It appeared, 
in the sequel, that she was secretly pregnant ; and she was in 
due season safely delivered. She now resumed the com- 
mon habits of life ; and 1 understood that in consequence 
her color quickly improved, and she became apparently 
more robust ; but I have reason to think that there was no 
real amendment of the health. But having no opportunity of 
being correctly informed of her present situation, I must here 
close the account of the case. 

I offer these facts with confidence, as convincing evidence 
that the symptoms of pulmonary consumption can be controlled 
by regimen, and its progress stopped. This b the case, in 
which the powers of life were the most impaired, of any in 
which this r^imen has hitherto been apphed with advanUge. 

November Z9tfa, leU. — I have lately been iofunoed tlu^ . 
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this young woman continues apparentlj in good health. I 
must observe, however, that no conclusions of any consequence 
can be drawn from this circumstance. Had she been for the 
two years that elapsed, since she left her place, in another ser- 
vice, living as servants commonly do, I have little doubt that 
the effect would have been apparent. But, in fact, she has 
been in place, not above three or four months of this time. 
For the remaining part of the time, she has lived with her pa- 
rents, cottagers, in the country, and has been in very reduced 
circumstances. There can be no doubt, then, that she has 
used during this time little or no animal food. It may be said, 
therefore, that her regimen has, in part, been continued, 
though in an imperfect and irregular manner, during the last 
two years. 



CASE VI. 

Asthma. 



November, 1814. — ^I shall in this place introduce the case of 
a gentleman who has eminently distinguished himself by his 
exertions to diffuse the knowledge of the great benefit to be 
obtained from the strict attention to regimen, both through the 
medium of the press, and by exhibiting to all, who chose to apply, 
a beautiful family of children bred up, with regard to diet, on 
the principles I have labored to establish. These exertions 
were wholly disinterested on his part ; and though they may 
have exposed him to the ridicule or the obloquy of the selfish 
or supercilious pretenders to exclusive knowledge, will ever, in 
the estimation of true philanthropy, do equal honor to his head 
and his heart, and entitle him to the noble distinction of a 
benefactor of mankind. He has already given a statement of 
the facts regarding his own disease, as they stood when I pub- 
lished my " Reports on Cancer," that is to say, in the begin- 
ning of 1809. In bis own publication, entitled " The Return 
to Nature," he contented himself without referring to this state- 
ment. But as several unforeseen circumstances have occurred 
since that time, I have thought it right to bring forward at one 
view the whole chain of facts. In framing this statement, I 
shall take as my guide several lettei*s, which are before me, 
some oral communications, and a i^^ i^^t?^o\^l observations. 
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T. F. Newton, Esq., aged 48, became subject to astbmatic 
attacks at a very early period of life. Tlie first seizure was 
when he was seven years old, in one of tbe islands of the West 
Indies. Soon afterward, he removed to England, and suffered, 
only occasionally from this causetill he went to Oxford. Dur- 
ing the whole time that he was at Christ Church College, he 
had repeated attacks of it, and in the night, at least, it was 
constantly upon him ; in bo much that he looked with pleasure 
to his return to the West Indies, in hopes of relief from the 
voyage. But in this he was disappointed, as from that period 
Le was more affected, as well in the West Indian Islands as in 
]^orth America, in various parts of the continent of Europe, 
and afterward in England. 

The attacks usually continued from one week to three, during 
which he could not lie down in his bed, but was obliged, night 
after night, to rest inclined upon a table. He was not without 
considerable intervals of ease, and had occasionally a respite of 
some months ; but it very seldom extended beycmd three ; and 
even during these intervals there was a constant sensation of 
uneasiness at the breast upon inspiration. 

During the years 1804 and 1805, Mr. Newton lived in Here- 
fordshire, and he was never more indisposed than during those 
years. The complaint seemed very much to increase upon 
him; especially in the violence of the spasmodic motion, with 
which, during the paroxysms, the head was precipitated to 
the table, on which he used to lean, whether during the day or 
tJie night. Sometimes for a week together he did not venture 
to lie down in bed, from apprehension of suffocation ; and I am 
persuaded, from my own observations, that no example of this 
disease, not in its very last stages, could be more severe, at- 
tended with more stricture on the respiration, and turgescenoe 
about the head. 

In this last year (1805), my relation. Dr. Blount, of Here- 
ford, put into his hands my book on the Origin of Constitu- 
tional Diseases, and recommended him to adopt the use of dis- 
tilled instead of common water. He never was a greater suf- 
ferer than at the time he made this change ; but he found it to 
be immediately beneficial. The general state of health im- 
proved, and during the first two years and a half he had hut 
twice any returns of asthma. These attecks were sharp, but 
of very short duration. 

Mr. Newten was fully convinced that this attention alone 
would be enough to preserve his health ; and hoped that in 
time the disposition to asthma would, wiUtout any otht 
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caution, wear off. But I had seen enongli <^ the fallacy of these 
expectations to indulge in such hopes. I assured him repeatedly 
that unless he attended strictly to the whole of the regimen he 
would be ultimately disappointed. 

Therefore, at length, adfter many scruples, and no small ap- 
prehension of injury, he resolved to join to his attention to the 
fluids a strict vegetable regimen. The immediate motive to this 
was, I believe, a respect and confidence in my opinion; though 
I Apprehend that a feeling and consciousness that his health 
was not in a firm state concurred in determining his resolution. 
He began greatly to diminish the quantity of animal food toward 
the close of 1807, and became very strict about the beginning 
of the following summer (1808). 

For three years and upward after this, Mr. Newton had 
Tery little asthma. Three or four paroxysms came on which 
were, for the time they lasted, as severe as any he ever suffered; 
but they passed off very quickly, causing a confinement of two 
or three days only. 

But the health was at this time in a very precarious and even 
critical state. The pulse was commonly very rapid, sometimes 
rising even to 120 strokes in the minute. There was frequently 
great quickness of respiration, with copious mucous defiuxions ; 
and through the first and second winters he kept himself prin- 
cipally within doors, being afraid to expose himself to the cold, 
and particularly to the damps of the evening. But though 
often indisposed, and in a valetudinary condition, the health 
gradually and progressively amended under the vegetable regi- 
.jien. 

Toward the end of May, 1811, Mr. Newton began to feel 
indisposed ; the lungs became loaded with phlegm ; there was 
a sensation of heaviness about the head, and excessive itching 
about the eyes. Going up stairs caused great breathliness and 
uneasiness. After two or three uneasy nights he experienced 
a very severe attack of asthma, which began on the 2d of June. 
The head was drawn spasmodically forward, as in the former 
paroxysms, the pulse was so quick as scarcely to be counted, 
the feet swelled, and at night there was a disposition to idle 
talking, which must be deemed a species of mild delirium, though 
he was in a measure conscious of it. The stricture on the breath 
was great, but the respiration was more free than in the former 
severe fits. He could not, however, enter a bed for six nights. 
Then the paroxysm appeared to be fast declining. But it re- 
turned again with nearly as much violence as at first. For the 
ifreater part of another fortnight he passed his nights upright 
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in a chair, or leaning on a pillow placed on a table. The pnlse 
continued accelerated, and the ankles swelled, the ejes inflamed, 
and the whole habit appeared extremely tmrgescent. Walking 
ten yards caused much fatigue, and brought on shortness of 
breath. But about the 21st or 22d of the month the expecto- 
ration became free and copious, a mild diarrhoea supervened, 
and all the symptoms subsided. He continued in a weak but 
convalescent state for a month or six weeks, when he was re- 
stored to health. 

An attack of this kind, after having submitted to the most 
rigid abstemiousness upward of three years^ was enough to 
shake the confidence of any man who had not the most firm 
conviction that he was doing the only thing that gave him a 
chance of ever enjoying health. But Mr. Newton was conscious 
of having received great benefit from his abstinence. He argued 
also from the state of his children, and said " That regimen 
must be the best which produces such health and strength as 
are visible in them." He therefore persevered in his habits 
with unabated zeal, and I am happy to say he has received the 
due reward of his confidence and perseverance ; for though he 
appeared thin and meagre, he had for ten months very good 
health ; and, as I heard him say, now for the first time during 
twenty years he passed a winter wholly free from his old dis- 
order. He was not only without asthmatic paroxysms, but 
without any material difficulty of respiration. 

But the following June, 1812, brought back at the very same 
period a relapse of the disorder. The general features of the 
paroxysm very nearly resembled that of .the preceding year, 
and its duration was about as long. But it was by no means 
so violent at its access, and he recovered from it with much 
more facility. As soon as the disease had passed through its 
usual stages, he felt well. It was also preceded by little or no 
indisposition. During this attack the pulse was much accele- 
rated ; at one time it mounted to 118 strokes in the minute, and 
was rather strong and fulL 

Another respite as perfect as the former succeeded, in which 
for eleven months Mr. Newton enjoyed perfectly good health, 
free from asthma and other serious illness ;' and he adhered to 
his regimen with greater strictness, if possible, than ever. Often 
has he made his dinner on a little fruit, dried raisins, bread, and 
three or four potatoes ; and upon this strict course of abstinence 
has found no defect of stren^h or nutrition. On the contrary, 
the symptoms with which he has been occasionally affected have 
been accompanied with marks of plenitude and oi^i^TesakyEu 
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The same month of June, both in 1813 and 1814, and very 
nearly the same day, brought back the asthmatic paroxysms. 
But that of 1813 was very mild. Though the disease hung 
upon him for a month, the confinement to the house was not 
above five days. - He had again an interval of eleven months 
of very good health. In the paroxysm of 1814 I did not see 
him, Mr. Newton having quitted London. But from the account 
he sent me of it, it was more severe than during either of the 
two foimer years. It lasted also five weeks. Since that time 
lie has been, and is, comfortable in health. 

I would observe, as a point of pathology, that the swelling 
of the legs in this case has not been an anasarcous or dropsical 
swelling. The whole timxefaction has been tense and elastic, 
not yielding or pitting. 

It is necessary, in order to form a fair judgment c f this case, 
to pass in review its most striking points. They are shortly 
tliese. Mr. Newton began to use distilled water in 1805, and 
adopted the complete regimen in 1808. From this period of 
1805 to June, 1811, he had, upon the whole, very little asthma, 
hardly a singular regular fit of any duration ; and we were per- 
suaded that the disease was in a manner eradicated. But to 
our disappointment, and in a certain degree to our mortification, 
there has been, now for four years, an annual paroxysm, declin- 
ing upon the whole, but not quite uniformly, in severity. It has 
regularly come on in the month of June, which whole month 
it occupies, and encroaches a little upon July. Such is its pre- 
sent habit, and such we may suppose that for the present it 
will continue. I shall briefly attempt to explain these phe- 
nomena. 

First, it must be allowed, that the great freedom from asth- 
ma, for near six years, was not entirely due to his regimen. 
Diseases we know will change their forms. Asthma will end 
in consumption, hydrothorax, dropsy, disease of the heart, or 
other fatal maladies. It is obvious from the delicacy of Mr. 
Newton's frame, and the great severity of his disease, that he 
is not formed, under common habits, for long life. I am there- 
fore satisfied that there was, about the time that Mr. Newton 
adopted a change of habit, some secret constitutional change 
which concurred with his diet to keep off the asthmatic parox- 
ysms. 

The records of medicine are full of such examples, which, 
gave occasion to much fallacy and false experience. I shall 
mention one which lately came under my own observation. An 
e/deriy gentlewoman was seized, in the month of June, 1814, 
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with a p&raJvtic disorder. She ioformed me that she had been 
aabject for & great many winters to a cough, attended with 
copious eipectoratioEi. Bni daring the preceding winter, though 
the most rigid that had been experienced for many years, £q 
was wholly without her cough. It would be ea^ to collect 
oomerous analogous facts, which indicate a change to bave 
taken place in ihe habits of the constitutioD, UDaccompanied by 
actire disease, or any endent eiteroal agos. 

Now, secondly, we hare seen in the first case which has 
been related that gout, which had been many years latent, and. 
as it were, dormant in t^ constitolion, became active and evi- 
daiti producing its proper symptoms of pains uid lameness, as 
the Srat effect of the v^;etable regimen. 1 am, therefore, far- 
ther satisfied that in Ur. Newton's case something similar, 
though less obrioas, took place, and that the first effect of the 
vegetable r^imen was to re-estaUi«h the asthmatic paroiysms. 
Whatever is a person's habitu^ disease, is to that person, rela- 
tively, a slate of health: uid such disease uatinot disappear 
without an evidently suScient cause, without a suspieiun that 
it will be foUowed by someihiDg worse. If therefore the hypo- 
thesis be just, it must follow that this re-establiahment of the 
regular asthmatic paroiysms was the sign of an improved state 
of the constitution. 

If it be asked, finally, what this gentleman has really gained 
by his strict course of temperance and abslineoce, 1 answer 
that, 1st. Life has been prolonged, and that, probably, several 
years. If I am right in supposing that there was a constitn- 
lional change about the year 1 805, we may calculate that there 
have been five or sii years, at least, already gained. It is im- 
possible, however, lo demonstrate this, and therefore I shall not 
dwell upon it. 2d. Instead of being an habitual invahd, Mr. 
Newton has enjoyed several years of relative comfort and good 
health, u^ng much eierdse, and walking occasionally several 
miles in the day. Ub frami: is delicate; his pulse habitually 
too rapid. He fumisbes another example lyf its being impossi- 
ble lo reduce the pulse to lis natural standard by regimen. 
3d. Instead of being the constant victim of asthma, rarely 
escaping a paroxysm for three munths, Mr. Kewton has had 
but one aonnal paroiyHO for the last four years, beades the 
interval of ^most total cessation for five previously. Those 
advant^ea be denas an abimdant compensatjrai for all the 
deprivattoDB which sensualists may suppose he has imposed 
upon himaelf. 

I caODOt withhold offering in this place a ccaiJActnre i 
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regard to the regular recurrence of the asthmatic paroxysm at 
the same period of the year, which has occurred now for four 
successive years. 

I suppose that it is allowed that the lungs themselves are 
the primary seat of the disease ; and I will suppose further 
that the membrane investing the bronchise and the air vesicles 
of the lungs is the part immediately affected. It must be pre- 
sumed that this membrane is liable to the same sort of diseases 
as the other membranes of the body ; but the consequences will 
depend upon the particular situation and functions of the part. 

Now among other affections of membranes there is one which, 
though not very obvious, is not often adverted to; it is that 
tbere takes place a species of exfoliation or sloughing ; the mem- 
brane is destroyed, it is thrown off, and is regenerated. This 
whole process, of course, takes up some time, during which 
there must, of necessity, be a derangement of the functions, and 
A suffering of the individual. 

We see this phenomenon on the external surface of the body ; 
the epidermis peels off; and occasionally preserves its continuity, 
and the form of the part which it invested. It comes off the 
hand or foot like a glove or stocking. At other times it sepa- 
rates in flakes, which is a daily occurrence. But the intestm^ 
evacuations give us more frequent and incontestible evidence of 
the same fact. Every one must have observed, occasionally, 
membranes evacuated preserving the form of the intestine. It 
is much more common at the close of a diarrhoea to observe a 
number of flakes, or films, floating in the liquid matter of the 
stool. This is commonly the solution and termination of the 
disease. These films can be nothing else than an exfoliation of 
the internal or mucous membrane of the intestine. 

It can hardly be doubted that the stomach itself is subject 
to a similar affection, though it is not possible to ascertain the 
fact by ocular proof. A person is seized with a constant vom- 
iting, rejecting every thing which is taken into it, which lasts 
perhaps a month or six weeks. It will then cease, as it were, 
spontaneously, and be no more heard of. What rational ac- 
count can be given of such a phenomenon, unless it be what I 
have often suspected to be the fact, that the internal coat of 
the stomach exfoliates, and is regenerated ? 

I have had reason to suspect that the bladder is occasionally 
subject to a similar affection ; and, in general, that none of the 
mucous surfaces are exempt from it. 

We may readily transfer these observations to the mucous 
membrane tining the bronchiae. It gives, I think, a more ra- 
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tional account of most of the pLenomena of 4;lie astnmatic par- 
oxysms than any pretended spasm upon the vessels or mem- 
branes. It accounts also, not maptly, for the regular return of 
the disease. We know that the vital powers of all newly 
formed parts are weak. It is therefore easily conceivable that, 
under whatever circumstances the membrane has once perished 
and been regenerated, the same phenomena vnll recur under 
similar circumstances. It may be supposed to have received 
the same sort or quantity of vital power, as the horns of the 
stag, or the skin of the snake. It is enough, however, to have 
thrown out the idea. 

As Mr. Newton has himself informed the public that he has 
mtroduced this regimen, which I recommend to the valetudi- 
narians, as the regular habit of his family, and has at the same 
time announced the complete success of the experiment at the 
period of his publication, I need say no more than that he has 
continued to follow the «ame course now for nearly four more 
years, and that the result has continued to be completely satis- 
factory. More perfect and even robust health was never dis- 
played among any set of young people. The female head of 
the family, to whose spirit, independence, and intelligence much 
of the emancipation from the yoke of vulgar and destructive 
prejudices naust be ascribed, enjoys an activity of mind and 
body rarely equaled in her sex. Our feeble and delicate coun- 
trywomen will perhaps be shocked when they learn that this 
lady, bred up in habits as delicate and luxurious as the most 
sensitive of themselves, has been enabled, during the course of 
this present year, to walk thirty miles in one day. She has a 
high color, and is full of flesh. Such are the real mischiefs, 
and such the debility, which are the consequences of a vege- 
table regimen, when used by persons of good health and of 
sotlnd constitutions. 

Since the publication of Mr. Newton's work, another child 
has been added to his family, who is now three years old, and 
who has been dieted on the same plan. This child, like the 
others, is distinguished for health, vigor, and beauty. 

Among this family of five children, there has been during 
eight years one example of an external disease*. It was my 
wish and intention to give a detail of the circumstances ; but I 
am prevented by injunctions with which I feel it necessary to 
comply. I must content myself, therefore, with saying that it 
continued some months, and then ceased. During its course, 
the general health continued perfect. We order regimen, as 
was properly remarked by a professional gentleman, who was a 
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witnesa of the facts, for. the sake of the general health. As 
this was iinaffectedy daring the course of tbb dbease, it effected 
whatever coiild be reasonably expected from it. 

The remaining children have suffered nothing but the most 
trifling ephemeral attacks, hardly worth mentioning ; real ill- 
ness, such as to require confinement, they have never suffered. 
The slight affections which have occurred, have been just 
sufficient to prove that, had they been treat^ like other chil- 
dren, they would have had no exemption from the conunon lot. 



CASE vn. 

Coagh, Diffioalt Breatfaing, and G«nenl Debility.. 

22d November, 1814. — ^I an^ acquainted with this ease only 
firom the relation of the patient, the disease having existed be- 
fore I became acquainted with her. It is shortly as. follows: 

M— ^ — , a femide servant of Mr. Newton's, about thirty-six 
years old, had a very indifferent state of health ; she was. sub- 
ject to very bad coughs, and had twice attacks, whidi, fn^«n 
the description given of them, I Judge to have been a kind of 
cynanchs laryngea. She had great stricture and difficulty of 
respiration, and coughed with a hoarse and croupy noise, tl\e 
perspiration at the same time running off her forehead in tor- 
rents. This must have been about the years 1804 or 1805. 

This woman, living with and being the nurse-maid to Mr. 
Newton's children, was easily persuaded to conform to their 
habits ; and the consequence has been very salutary to herself. 
The disposition to catarrh is removed ; nor has she again had 
any of the apparently croupy attacks. The general health 
also very much improved, and has indeed been perfectly 
good. 

She lost neither flesh nor color from leaving off animal 
food, and the strength was unimpaired. She is a woman who 
looks worn, and would pass for several years older than she 
really is. But this appearance was formed wholly before she 
adopted her new habits. 
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CASE VUI. 

AiBthma, Debility, and Loss of Flesh. 

Sept. 16, 1813. — Mr. P , a gentleman resident in Lon- 
don, aged thirty-four, had an attack, which was called pleuritic, 
twelve or fourteen years ago. After this illness, he found 
himself subject to fits of asthma. The disease increased grad- 
ually upon him, and during the years 1806 and 1807, its seve- 
rity was so great as to render his life miserable. During these 
years he put himself under the care of Dr. Bree ; but the vio- 
lence of the disorder continued unabated. In the beginninor of 
1808 he consulted me, and consented to give a fair trial to the 
regimen I advise in chronic diseases. 

I found him thin and pallid, and with the appearance of 
languor. The bowels were habitually bound, and the evacua- 
tions foul and dark. Besides his asthma, he complained of 
frequent pains of the side. But the pulse was not accelerated. 
He began his regimen in February, 1808. 

During the first ten months, this gentleman experienced no 
alleviation of his disease. It was to this case I alluded in my 
" Reports on Cancer," p. 184, in these words : " But in a third, 
nine complete months have elapsed without the smallest ap- 
parent alleviation of the symptoms." A large portion of this 
time was spent under the paroxysms of this painful disease, 
breathing with much difficulty, unable to lie down in bed, and 
at the height of the paroxysm, the legs swelled. This last 
observation was made by Dr. Frampton, senior physician of 
the London Hospital, who, on one occasion, saw him for me. 

At the end of ten months, he began to receive sensible bene- 
fit, and he enjoyed an interval of eight months of improved 
health, and was free from asthma. He then suffered a relapse 
of considerable severity ; the asthma returned, so that for a 
fortnight, he was unable to get into a bed ; and it hung upon him 
in a less degree for six weeks or two months longer. This re- 
lapse came on when he was a short time at Cambridge ; but the 
connection between it and the change of situation was not at 
that time observed. During the remainder of the year, he had 
some dyspnoea daily, but nothing that amoimted to asthma, 
or tliat prevented him from lying comfortably in bed the whole 
night. 

In the beginning of 1810 he had another asthmatic paroxysm, 
but it was very slight, 'and of short duration. After this time 
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the hoalth greatly improved. During the remainder of the year 
he was free from asthma. He rose in the morning with some 
, thickn(iss of breathing, but it wore off in two or three hours. 

T]w year 1811 was also passed without any asthmatic par- 
s oxysm. Ho was often, from his sensations, imder apprehensions 
that it would return, but it never did so in fact. The approaches 
to the disease speedily disappeared by an easy and copious ex- 
pectoration. About this time smoking of stramonium was ex- 
tolled as a cure of the asthma. Mr. P used it, and found 

froiyi it considerable advantage. It relieved the breath, and 
promoted the expectoration. It is obvious, however, that In 
these circumstances it is hardly possible to determine what was 
really gained by this practice. 

During these last two years he was very thin, and the coun- 
tcniuun\ which was naturally pallid, became still more so, with 
the marks of a diseased habit strongly impressed upon it. But 
in 1812, the appearance much improv^, the color became 
stronger, the expression of languor vanished from the face, and 
ho was sensible of a considerable increase both of general health 
and of bodily stren^h. The tendency to asthma appeared very 
nearly* if not wholly conquered. Under these circumstances 
he wont on a party of pleasure, at the end d the spring, to the 
8i»« side. 

lie had not, however, left London two days before his asthma 
returiuHl with all its attendant circumstances. The breathing 
lHH*ome iHbi^rious, and for a fortnight, nearly, he was unable to 
lie down in his bed. He returned to London with the asthma 
still upim him : in town it quickly declined, and left him. 

Since thvHt lime, now fifteen months, he has had no return of 
iisthmntic parox}-$m. In the spring of 1813, he had some thick- 
m*ss of breiithing. which was an approach toward his old dis- 
ease» bul it did not force him to quit hb bed, or to rabe him- 
Sielf frv>m a horizontal posture. The general state of heahh is 
s\> niuoh iwprvn-ed. that thxn being an habiraal and almost a 
desperate im-:\lid. he is habitually and permanently welL 

Ic is perttvtir cle:ir ihac the immedia:e eicicin:? caise of the 
asthmatic parox\-^siai which took place hi ISl- ('Jie ooIt cxrcimi- 
stance like a serious return ot :he disease tor the space oc neariv 
(our vear«\ was the removal oa« of the aaaa^Tephere of Loodoa 
Iv> that ot the $e« coast. Now the i^iparides of the Loodoa ic- 
nK^i>here mit^: be reekooed a:i uar.atural ami sii^rbcd irricadon 
lo :he surtvice oc the >irc>- ^^-i -^ ^- --"-^^ hrr'ianoa czinse* no 
•tteasiaess car. N? accottstted for ooly by the power of habis. 
Ik ^XMfesei^uefKV of thi^ babt^. ^ birroKXiT ^ <scariyshied becweea 
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the different surfaces or membranes of the body, and the sub- 
stances which are habitually applied to them. Uneasiness is 
occasioned when this harmony is disturbed by a change of the , 

Eroperties of the substances applied. We may see, therefore, 
■om this eiampte, how inconsequeatJy we reason when we sup- ■ 
pose that a change is unwholesome or improper because it may 
at first excite uneasy sensation. 

This may be apphed to the food and the drink we apply to 
the stomach, as much as to the mr applied to the lungs. The 
very chaage may eicite nneasy feeling, though the new habit 
may be much more salubrious than the old one. 

If it be asked what proof the case just related affords of the 
utility of the distilled water, it must be granted that it affords 
none which is direct, for there was certainly no perceptible ad- 
vantage from the first change of regimen. But the fact of the 
cure (for such it may very fairly he called) is a sufficient proof 
of its utility, since there can be no doubt that vegetable diet 
alone would not have effected it. Mr. P. had received the 
common advice, to be sparing of vegetables, and to avoid all 
fruit, salads, etc. I ventured to give the very opposite advice 
to this, and no detriment whatever has been observed from the 
use of matters of this kind. 

16th December, 1814. — I have great pleasure in staling that 
this gentleman continues in greatly improved health, and with- 
out asthma. It may be said that, according to all appearance, 
this most painful and dangerous disease has, in this instance, 
been fmrly subdued. He is stUl affected, occasionally, with 
pains of the side, and the bowels are not quite free. But the 
health is, upon the whole, good, and the general appearance 
very much unproved. 
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CASE IX. 

ParalyaiB. 



23d September, 1813. — Mrs. O , a married lady, aged 

about forty-seven, of a plethoric habit of body, was attacked 
in the spring of 1809 with a paky of the left eye and cheek. 
She could not close the eyelids of Ihat side, and the mouth was 
drawn considerably awry on the opposite side. She had ■ 
frequent vertigo, so that she was under continual ap^rehew 
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of a fresh attack. She was bled, cupped, and frequently purged 
copiously, and put upon a vegetable diet. But by this plan she 
felt her strength impaired, but the disease showed no disposi- 
tion to yield. The eyes were so susceptible of the light that she 
was obliged to wear a shade. Besides this, the spirits were so 
low that she was the prey to a constant melancholy. The mus 
cular strength was entire. 

As she found no benefit from low living, she had resumed 
the common diet. But, at my suggestion, she returned to her 
vegetable regimen in the summer of that year, and she united 
with it the use of distilled water. By this method she felt no 
sinking of the strength. In about two months she began to 
regain some power of closing the eyelids, and in a twelvemonth 
it was completely restored. But during the whole of the first 
year she continued in a wretched state of low spirits, looked 
extremely ill, and continued under constant apprehensions of a 
fresh attack. 

After this time the amendment of the general health became 
more evident. She regained her looks, from having been pallid 
she became florid, and was able to amuse herself and to attend 
to her domestic occupations. The painful impression of light 
upon the sensorium was removed, so that the shade over her 
eyes was no longer necessary, the vertigo in a great measure 
disappeared, and her great lowness of spirits was removed. But 
the aflfection of the sensorium was not removed, it was only alle- 
viated. Frequent pains of the head recurred, for which she 
had often recourse to cupping. 

And in this condition she has continued nearly ever since, 
the general health rather improving than otherwise, enjoying a 
state that is comparatively very comfortable, though by no 
means restored to that in which she was previous to the attack. 

This lady has neither lost flesh nor color by abstaining from 
animal food. But her muscular strength is certainly diminish- 
ed. It is, however, to be considered that she was probably 
morbidly strong at the time of this attack. It is, indeed, evi- 
dent that a person may have too much strength, as well as too 
little. In such cases, to have this unnatural and morbid 
strength removed, cannot, with any appearance of reason, be 
deemed injurious. 

What I wish particularly to call the attention of the reader 
to, in the present case, is the phenomena of the eye, since they 
afford an ocular demonstration of the effect of the septic poison 
of water on the system, and of the consequent beneficial effects 
of the distilled water. Palsy is one of the diseases which I 
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have seen ascribed to the sudden discontinuance of animal food, 
by writers who either reason at random, or who draw hasty 
inferences from a partial view of facts. The charge is so ob- 
viously groundless, that it is not worth while to enter into a 
formal refutation of it. Nothing, however, is more certain 
than that palsies have taken place in persons who were living 
on a vegetable diet. Besides the common experience of the 
poor, who can claim no exemption from these diseases, direct 
evidence has been given of this fact, by persons who Jiave 
adopted a diet of this kind. For example, Dr. Desaguliers is 
recorded to have had a paralytic attack, after he hsd used a 
vegetable diet for ten months. And I have seen myself, in the 
course of the present year (1813), a woman affected very nearly 
as the subject of the present case, that is to say, with the cheek 
paralytic, and unable to close the eyelids of the same side. 
This woman, from the necessity of her circumstances, did not 
use animal food above once a week ; and her palsy therefore 
could, with no degree of probability, be ascribed to it. We 
must look then to other causes of these diseases. 

1 Yth December, 1814. — I understand that this lady continues 
in improved health ; but I have not been able to see her for 
some months. 



CASE X. 

Tumor of the Arm. 



23d November, 1814. — A medical gentleman, aged thirty- 
seven, has had for a number of years a tumor on one of his 
fore-arms, which had caused great uneasiness. It was at first 
not larger than a pin's head, but gradually, in the course of 
years, has increased to the size of a small pea, and was so ex- 
quisitely painful that he could not bear it to be touched. 
There was also much shooting, and other uneasiness through it, 
independent of external violence. It appeared after he had 
grown up, but while he was a very young man. 

This gentleman adopted this regimen, but from other motives, 
in the year 1809. His health improved very greatly under it; 
but for the whole first year, there was no sensible change in 
the sensations of the tumor. It was equally sensible to the 
touch, and had the same shootmg pains. But at thft ^TL^xsniofs^ 
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of llic twelvemonth, or thereaboats, it became greatly soothed, 
and tiivally it ceased to give pain, except very trifling, occasion- 
ally, and it became much less tender to the touch. 

In its appearance, this little tumor remains unchanged. 
He thinks it has increased a little in size ; but so little, that 
perhaps he is mistaken. It is still no larger than a pea. 

Though this- little highly painful and irritable tumor is well 
known to the surgeons, and occasionally extirpated, I cannot 
find ^hat they give it any specific name, which must be my 
apology for the general appellation given to this case. 

This gentleman adopted the regimen for the sake of his 
health, which had been very considerably deranged for some 
years. I shall only say, in general, that it has very much 
improved in consequence. But I do not think the symp- 
toms sufficiently definite to make it proper to relate them 
minutelv. 

On this subject, I have heard him assert that for two years 
before he changed his diet, his spirits were so low that he was 
unable to smile. It is no new observation, that vegetable diet 
has been useful in melancholic disorders. A case is given by 
Dr. Lobb, of a gouty pain of the stomach, with flatulency and 
melancholia, cured by vegetable diet. The disorder yielded 
in a few months, but the regimen had been continued fifteen 
years. 

He has also been in the habit of illustrating the superiority 
of this regimen by saying, that the difference of comfort, ex- 
perienced between it and the common mode of life, is quite as 
great as what persons experience between the common mode 
of life and directly riotous living. At the same time he ac- 
knowledges that, for the pleasure of the palate, the common 
mode of Hving bears the palm. It may however be doubted 
whether this be not the mere consequence of habit. 



SOME REMARKS ON SCROFULA. 

The observations I have been enabled to make on this disease 
are not numerous. Diseases termed scrofulous are for the most 
part external, and fall principally under the care of surgeons. 
The more common form of the disease, marked by tumora or 
ulcers about th* thrauUhjoiiieTOr disagreeable or tormenting, is 



not a dangerous complaint. Tlie atomina in such a disease 
may be strong; the disease often subsides entirely; and the 
patient may live healthy for many years. On this account, 
such subjects can bear animal food and fermented liquors ; and 
the current of prejudice ia too strong in favor of this practice to 
afford any chance at present of a successful resistance to it. 
Of the more serious affections, terminating in death or mutila- 
tion, and which are the fit objects of this regimen, I have not 
obtained any proper examples. 

Scrofula frequently takes place in children who are confined 
nearly to vegetable food. It is, therefore, one of the evils 
charged by superficial observers upon this species of food. In 
order not to withhold from my reader some of the most con- 
fident assertions which I have met with on this subject, I shall 
here insert an extract from a work of Dr. Beddoes, which, I 
suspect, has had no smail influence in forming the present state 
of public opinion. 

" When children are fed," says Dr. Beddoes, " on vegetables, 
with little or no admixture of animal food, they die m gieat 
numbers of scrofulous affections. In tbe families of the poor, 
who cannot command better aliment, this is one principal cause 
of mortality ; and in the families of the rich, who m conse- 
quence of the erroneous medical notions, sometimes will not 
allow a proper proportion of animal food, scrofula often takes 
place (though in a slighter degree, for it is checked hj? Other 
circumatanccs), and the foundation of consumption is laid. 
There are (as a writer of superior merit on the king's evil ob- 
serves), among the higher classes, some who keep their children 
to the fifth, or even the seventh year, upon a strict vegetable 
and milk diet, believing that they thus render the conijtitution 
signal service. I have, however, frequently pointed oat to pa- 
rents, whom I have heard boasting of the advantages of tnis 
management, either an enlarged abdomen, or some other sign 
of an incipient scrofulous indisposition, which has convinced 
them that their children were far from being so healthy as they 
supposed. In our temperate latitudes, a diet of this kind is 
certainly not proper after the age of two years. Where a feeble 
constitution coincides with hereditary disposition to scrofula, 
or rickets, tender meat and soups are particularly serviceable. 
Dr. Weikard perfectly agrees with me in opinion. He observes, 
that children brought up according to the fashion of the great 
(without animal food) are particularly liable to rickets. Dr. 
Kuempf alleHie, that by animal diet he has restored a great 
variety of children, who had been dreadfully reduc«a b^ 
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water-gmel, milk, and vegetables. Dr. Yogel also asserts, 
that animal food is falsely held to be a cause of atrophy, and 
that children, from whom such food is withheld, oftener fall 
into an atrophy than those to whom it is allowed. {C, G. T. 
Kortum de vilus serapkulosis, I. 3. 50.) These testimonies 
may be received with fuller assurance, because in other re- 
spects the authors are strongly disposed in favor of that theory, 
which still not unfrequently deludes English parents with the 
false hope of rendering the blood of their children pure, and 
their humors mild, by millet pudding, and by other prepara- 
tions of vegetable substances in over-proportion." 

It is no wonder that, with such strong assertions as these 
staring them in the face, parents should be terrified at the 
thoughts of confining their children to vegetable food ; and 
should apprehend that they were inflicting an irreparable in- 
jury on the dearest objects of their affection. These are the 
doctrines, which, coming from what has been thought the best 
authority, pass from mouth to mouth, and have excited such 
an hostility to simple nutriment. It is therefore incumbent on 
me to examine a little the validity of this accusation. 

** When children are fed on vegetables, with little or no 
admixture of animal food, they die in great numbers of scrofu- 
lous affections." It is difficult to disprove assertions to which 
we cannot attach definite ideas. Scrofulous affections are 
commonly external disorders, unattended with danger. What 
diseases Dr. Beddoes understood by this term, is not very 
clear : I will suppose, however, fatal chronical diseases attend- 
ed with ulcerations, or abscesses, as lumbar abscess, psoas ab- 
scess, white swelling, etc. 

Now, Dr. Watt has given us (annexed to his treatise on chin- 
cough) a register of all the deaths of children to the age of 
ten years at Glasgow, for thirty years. The diseases are ar- 
ranged under the following heads : Small-pox, Measles, Chin- 
cough, Stopping, Water in the Head, Teething, Bowelhives, 
Still-born. I cannot find here a single head under which 
these fatal " scrofulous affections" can be properly included. 
Though, certainly, some such diseases must in thirty years have 
occurred, and even not unfrequently, and we may therefore 
allow that these bills are defective, yet it is equally evident 
that such cases must have formed a small proportion indeed 
of the mass of mortality in childhood. 

The London bills of mortality give as little countenance to 
this assertion. Let us take a single year : it shall be the first 
that offers, namely, the years 1795 and 1796, which are the 
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first found in Dr. Willan's " Reports on the diseases of Lon:- 
don." The whole mortality of London, from the 22d of De- 
cember, 1795, to the lYth of December, 1*796, stated in the bills, 
is 18,664.* Of these there are stated to have died of abscess, 
twenty-one; sores, four^ evil, five; ulcers, two; rickets, one: 
total, thirty-twee. These are the only heads, out of this great 
mass of mortality, under which fatal "scrofulous affections" 
can be arranged. Of this whole mortality of London, two 
thirds of the deaths take place before sixteen years of age. 
We see, therefore, how small a proportion of the diseases of 
early life are fatal " scrofulous affections." 

I look in vain for a private authority for the support for th5s 
assertion. Dr. Woolcombe has given a catalogue of nearly 
50D0 patients, admitted at the Plymouth public dispensary, 
for near seven years. Li this long catalogue there are found, 
arthropuosis, one ; hydrarthus, ten ; rachitis, nineteen ; scrofula, 
forty-one. Of these cases, one under the head of rachitis is 
marked as having been fatal. If it were true, that " great 
numbers ' of children die of this sort of disorders, we should 
certainly have some vestiges of the fact, either in public or in 
private records. 

In opposition to the accusation of vegetable diet causing 
tumefaction of the abdomen, I must testify that, twice in my 
own family, I have seen such swellings disappear under a vege- 
table regimen, which had been formed under a diet of animal 
food. I must refer to pp. 161 and 166 of this work. These 
facts I cannot but regard as entitled to infinitely more atten- 
tion than any observations on the poor, who are addicted to 
many depraved habits, and exposed to complicated causes of 
disease. 

We may judge from these facts, how idle and ill grounded 
these apprehensions really are. But the general charge of 
vegetable diet causing scrofulous disease must be allowed so 
much weight, as to amount to a demonstration, that it has 
often been observed under such a diet ; and, in consequence, 
that such a diet has of itself no tendency to cure it. In the 
last four years, several cases of glandular swellings have oc- 
curred to me at the general dispensary ; and I have made par- 
ticular inquiries into the mode of living of such children. In 
the majority they had animal food. In one child, of under 

* In the same work, the total number of deaths, in the year 1796, is 
stated at 19,228. (See Willan on the diseases of London, p. 58.) There 
must be an error, therefore, in the number given above ; but it does not 
•flbct the argument. 
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two years of age, with many swellings of this kind, the appe- 
tite for animal food was so strong that the mother thought it 
right to check it. In a few, there was hardly any animal food 
given, probably from poverty. These children appeared 
healthy ; but in every case, except one, they had a consider- 
able thirst upon them. 

To those who think that animal food has the smallest ten- 
dency to prevent the appearance of glandular swellings, I 
recommend the consideration of the following facts taken from 
the mouth of a patient of this institution, on whom I observed 
these glandular swellings on each side of the neck, and was 
informed that they existed also under the armpits, and in the 
groins. 

T. L., aged twenty-one, lived till he was fourteen years old 
\vith his father, the head servant or workman in the warehouse 
of a wholesale druggist. Being one of a large family living on 
servant's wages, their diet was principally vegetables; the 
family had commonly some meat on Sundays, but scarcely on 
any other day. Their drink was chiefly water. Under 'this 
manner of life he was without disease, but was not a strong 
hearty boy. At fourteen he was put apprentice to a goldsmith. 
Here he had meat daily, as much as he chose, for dinner ; his 
drink was small beer, but he was allowed a little porter on 
Sundays. The consequence was that he improved considerably 
in strength and in appearance; and, as he expresses it, he 
thought himself becoming quite a hearty lad. This increased 
strength and apparently improved health lasted nearly two 
years. After that it began to decline. Though the diet con- 
tinued unchanged, the strength diminished ; and he is certain 
that, now at the age of twenty-one, he is not so strong as he 
was three years ago, at eighteen. He is not now able to raise 
weights which he could do then. 

Besides this, mark well the sequel. During the second year 
of his living on the fuller diet, while he was flattering himself 
that he enjoyed so much better health, these tumors above 
mentioned first appeared upon him. And they have continued 
ever since, nearly as they are at present. 

We see then, first, that though the strength may be increased 
by animal diet, yet the increased strength may not continue 
though the diet be continued. On the contrary, there is a sort 
of oscillation, the strength first rising and then sinking again. 
This is what is experienced by the trainers of boxers. A certain 
time is necessary to get these men into condition ; but this con- 
dition cannot be maintained for many weeks together, though the 
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process by which it was formed is continued. The same is 
found to hold in the training of race horses and fighting cocks. 
Increasing the strength, then, is no proof of salubrity of diet. 

Now let us suppose this young man had had these marks of 
scrofula upon him while he resided at home. It would most 
commonly have been ascribed to the poorness of his diet ; the 
appearance of increased health and strength upon a fuller coiarse 
of living would have been brought in support of this opinion ; 
and it would have been probably said that if he had had tibe 
benefit of a good dinner of animal food, daily, these marks of 
scrofula would not have appeared. The fa«ts, however, are in 
direct opposition to this supposition ; for the signs of scrofuli^ 
first appeared, as I have stated, when he was under the strongn 
est influence of the apparently beneficial change introduced by 
the animal food. 

With equal confidence has this writer enjaiB«d the use of 
animal food to prevent consumption, as he would fain persuade 
us. He says, ** In cases where habitual weakness or the history 
of the family gives reason to apprehend consumption, one of 
the most indispensable rules of preservation is to use animal 
food /reel t/. There seems no limit to the quantity, but the indi- 
cations fiurnished by the palate, and the power of the digestive 
organs. More should not be given, more will not be taken 
than is relished." One can hurdly help staring with astonish- 
ment at seeing such directions as these ; when we see examples 
daily of young persons becoming consumptive who never went 
without animal food for a single day of their lives ; and consider 
that such is the constant habit of this country, where consump- 
tion destroys its thousands and tens of thousands. 

If the use of animal food wei-e necessary in northern latitudes 
to prevent consumption, we should expect that where the peo- 
ple lived almost entirely upon such a diet, the disease would 
be unknown. Now the Indian tribes, visited by Mr. Heame, live 
in this manner. They do not cultivate the earth. They subsist 
by hunting, and the scanty produce of spontaneous vegetation. 
But among these tribes consumption is common. Their dis- 
eases, Mr. Heame informs us, are principally fluxes, scurvy, and 
consumption. But to return to my present subject* 

Scrofula, as affecting the whole constitution, is to be con- 
sidered, probably, as a disease of organic power. If a bone ex- 
foUates, for example, or a membrane loses its proper structure, 
as the cornea of the eye, there was probably some original 
organic defect. But the more common phenomenon of glandu- 
lar swdlings and suppurations is attributed, probably with jut- 
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to m vitiated slate, or acrimoo j as ii is called, ai the lymph. 
li ii to be eoosidered that the lymph is not merely the exu< 
daikm into the vanons esTitie^ wluch is reabsorbed, but the 
parts of the body which, being no longer fit to c<Mitinue a part 
af the lifing systeati, are to be eliminated and thrown out of 
the body. The solid parts of the body must become fluid 
before they are absorbed and form part of the lymph. The 
lymph, therefore, must be considered in part as a dead, or at 
least, a dyimp part of the system ; and hence it may readily be 
eoDceif ed to acquire occasiODally a degree of virulence or poi- 
aonous aciimony ; to be already, as it were, cadaverous, and 
therefore to be irritating to the parts through which it passes. 

If this be correct, the glaindular spellings in scrofula are 
secondary symptoms. Indeed, we often see conjoined to the 
glandular swellings in the neck, scabs or sores upon the scalp ; 
and the thickness of the upper lip, and tumefaction and sore- 
ness of the nostrils, are so frequent as to be esteemed a common 
symptom of this disease. It is not improbable, therefore^ that 
the glandular swellings always indicate some disease of the 
membranes, cavities, or other organs from which the lympha- 
tics originate. It is not impossible that, as we see a p(»iion of 
bone perish and be thrown out of the system, so a membrane, 
or other soft part, may occasionally perish, and be regenerated ; 
it is possible that this process may take place without any ex- 
ternal signs of it, and that during such a process the lympha- 
tic glands may be irritated, tumefy, and suppurate. 

Upon such a theor)' of scrofula, as this view of the phe- 
nomena points to, there is no immediate connection as cause 
and effect between impure water and scrofula. Impure water 
does not directly cause the scrofula ; nor are we to suppose the 
glandular swellings to be occasioned by foreign matter passing 
through the glands irritating and inflaming them. But the 
putrescent matter of water acts on the scrofulous habit as upon 
others ; only the scrofulous habit appears to be more than com- 
monly irritable. This matter is a depressing power ; the tone 
of the body is diminished by its action ; the radical powers (A 
the fibres are either destroyed or greatly impaired ; of many 
parts the structure is altered ; of others, the very substance is 
destroyed. But these processes are, in no circtmistances, 
chemical processes, but universally vital processes. 

This connection has been so often asserted, that it cannot be 
doubted that it has been really remarked, that scrofulous dis- 
orders are abundant where the water is very impure. Dr. 
Beddoes has furnished us with two such authcnities, which I 
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shiiU copy. He my 6, ** Hard, selenitic, and calcareous waters 
have been given put by respectable observers for a cause of 
scrofula. M. de Luc, for instance (Lettres, I. iV), remarks, 
that where he has found incrusting or petiifying springs, there 
the people were scrofulous." The following passage is anony- 
mous : " Quod vere assertum, licet ad strumas potissimum ende- 
mias pertineat, nullus tamen dubito tales aquas etiam diatheseos 
scrofulosae evolutionem promovere, malumque augere posse. 
Gottingse scrofulae frequentissimae sunt; aquae vero ibidem 
scaturientes calcareis particulis insigniter abundant." 

But though the facts be granted, there appears an error in 
the mode of conceiving the operation of impure water. As I 
have said, impure water does not cause scrofula specifically, but 
impure water excites and brings into action the diseased pro- 
pensities of the constitution, whatever they may be, which pro- 
pensities, but for the application of this morbific power, might 
have continued dormant and quiescent. 

These truths will, perhaps, be more evident by considering 
the particulars of. the fpUonvJing case. I have already brought 
it forward as a proof of the quickness with which an ulcerated 
surface feels the substitution of pure to common water. The 
further contemplation of the phenomena enlarged, and, in a 
measure, corrected the opinions I had formed when I published 
the former facts concerning it 



CASE XL 

Sorofolous Ulcer of the Ann. 



I HAVE noticed, at p. 170 of my "Reports on Cancer," a lad 
named John Milner, a miserable object from an inveterate scrof- 
ula. I have there described the case. I shall here, therefore, 
produce only some of the facts which appeared during the course 
of the treatment. 

This lad had a large ulcer on his arm. Under the regimen 
{which was undertaken October 19, 1808), on November 31st 
this ulcer ceased to discharge, and in a week or two more it 
cicatrized. But during the following year the cicatrix often 
gave way> the part became sore, and again discharged, and in 
a few days again healed. The same event took place in Feb- 
ruary, )i610, after which time the sore healed completely, and 
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This state of the glands appeared occasioned by a dkeased 
state of the scalp, on which there were several sores and scabs. 
It extended in some measure to the eye and eyelids. More 
than once, about this period, they inflamed, and the eyelids 
tumefied so much as. to close, for a time, the eyes. 

The regimen had upon this boy the same effect as on the last 
subject. The ulcers were quickly dried up, and they soon be- 
gan to cicatrize. In half a year, the boy was able to leave off 
all the coverings about his neck ; and all the ulcers were com- 
pletely healed, except that which had been so deep. In two 
or three more months, this became well also ; and nothing re- 
mained but a redness about the parts. The scabs, however, 
continued upon the scalp. They, no doubt, afterward came 
off, but when I cannot exactly say. 

This boy was very refractory, and discontented with the re- 
straints imposed upon him. At the end of the twelvemonth, 
therefore, the regimen was given up. The boy, however, con- 
tinued well, as I saw, at least a year and a half after, since 
which time I have lost sight of him. 

Under these circumstances, it is probable that these ulcera- 
tions would have got well under common regimen. But it was 
evident that the cure was accelerated by the treatment. It 
can hardly be doubted that the disease of the glands was oc- 
casioned by the condition of the scalp ; and it could not have 
been expected that they would become sound, before the in- 
teguments had recovered. But the fact was otherwise. I 
would not, however, infer more from this case than, first, that 
it shows evidently the influence of the pure water on an ulce- 
rated surface ; and secondly, that a full diet of animal food and 
fermented liquors, which is commonly enjoined in such oases, 
is, to say the least, unnecessary. 

I cannot omit this opportunity of paying a small tribute of 
respect and gratitude to the memory of Dr. Garthshore. He 
was, at this time, the oldest member on the college list resi- 
dent in London. To me he was wholly unknown. At a time 
when I was struggling in vain to obtain a few cases suited to 
my object ; when, from the gentleman to whom I had shown 
the facts concerning cancer, I received, after the labor of years, 
a cold and reluctant, assent I cannot call it, but withholding 
of contradiction to the conclusions which were pressed upon 
me ; when another practitioner, a physician of great employ- 
ment, with whom I had lived from early life in fraternal famili- 
sj'ity, preferred putting an end to an intimacy of five-and- 
twenty years to supplying me with a single pauper ; at this 



time, tilia itprigbt, respectable, and benevolent old m&.camo 
to me, sought ray aoquaiotiince, encouraged me to proceed io 
my inquiries ; told me liow much the elder Heberden would 
have been pleased with them ; and promised me every assist- 
ance in his power. And he neglected no proper opportunity of 
furthering ray views. The very last act of his life was an at- 
tempt (it proved an abortive one) to serve me ; aad, as he be- 
licvcd, by serving me, to promote the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge. Thus did he preserve to the last breath the principles 
which had guided him through life i urbanity, liberality, integ. 
rity, the love of truth, and a,n ardent desire to contribute to- 
ward the welfare of mankind, and diminish the raass of human 
misery. Such were the rulea of hia conduct and leading traits 
of his character. 

I am not without obligations to other individuals, which I 
may here, not improperly, acknowledge. Mr. Growther pro- 
cured me more than one case of cancer. Mr. Piatt, unsolicited, 
did the same thing. These cases were such as might have led 
to useful conclusions. Lad the patients themselves been tracta- 
ble. Dr. Latham, also, the present worthy president of the 
college of physicians, had the goodness to recommend to me a 
subject laboring under a disease of this land; but it was too far 
gone to afford any chance of relief. 
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I FBEL it proper to premise 
is next to be related. 

It has become less neceaaaryfor 
lie raany additional observations o: 
nethy has done mu the justice to recommend the method of 
treatment I projiosed to the trial of surgeons, to whose care 
these cases commonly devolve.* I have reason to believe that 

* The Gillowing is taken fr»ta Mr. Abernethy'a Sargicol Obiervalraa* 
on Tumurs, p !)3 : " There can be do aubjecl which 1 think murii likely 
111 JutereBi tnii mind ol' a surgeon tban that of an endeaviir lu amend and 
alter the atate iil u caaoeroiu cunatitutjun. The beil timed and best ooD- 
dueled opuraliou briiige with it uathing but diagrace. if the diseased pro- 
pcuuties uflhe cuustitutioD am active aud powBrful. It ia Hftar mi ups- 
ratiuu that, in my opioioa, me are atoii particularbf incited to roguUlB 
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it kas becB tried, uider the inspeetioQ d c(Mnpeteiit judges, 
wad tiMTcfore of this, is of every other propoeal, time will 
nUbnatelT decide the merite. At present, however, with regard 
to the experience of othos I am rery imperfectly informed. 

I do not wish to c<mceal, that the testimony which Mr. Aber- 
nethj gave to the accuracy of my statements (as far as he 
was coDcemed) was given at my own request. For it is a 
iaet» that Mr. Abemelhy was so struck with the effect of the 
diidlkd water, in the ease of cancer that he put into my hands, 



tte CQiHtitatkKi, lest the ilinfin ahoald be reviTed or renewed by its dis- 
tubence. In idditiaD to that attention to tranquillize and inTigorate the 
■erroQs mtem. and keep die dKeatire organs in as healthy a state as 
foasble. which I have recommenced in tfie first volome, I belieye gene- 
ral experience sancdcHiA the recommendation of a more yegetable, becaose 
IflH *tttwnlating diet, with the addition of so much milk, broth, and eggs 
as seem neceaaarv to prevent anj dedenaion of the patient's strength. 

** Very recentlv. Dr. Lambe has proposed a mediod of treating cancer- 
ooa ill n amis, wfasch is whoUj dietetic. He recommends the adoption of 
a strict T^etabie regimeo, to avoid the use of fermented liquors, and to 
rabstitate water, purified bv distillation, in the place of common water 
— e d as a beverage, and in all vticles of diet in which common water is 
■Bed. as tea. soaps, etc. The gnmnds apon which he foands his upinioii 
efthe profwiety of this advice, and the prospects of benefit which it holds 
out. may be seen iu his * Reports on Cancer,' to which I refer my readers. 
•* My own experieuce on. the effects ot' this regimen is of course very 
hmited. nor dews it ;iuthor.ze me to speak decidedly on the subject. But 
I think i: ri^li: to observe, liiat i.i oue ca>e of curciuomatous ulceration in 
which i: was used, the symptoms of the disease were, iu my opinion, 
rendered more mild, the erA-sii>eiatons inflammation, surnmnding the 
ulcer, was remwevi. and the lire of the patieut was. iu luy judgment, 
cousidenib'.y prv.>".oUievi. The more miuute details of the fact constitute 
she sixth Cjise or" Or. Lambe's Reports. 

*• It seems to me verv pn^per and desirable that the powera of the regi- 
men reci^mmeuded by Dr. Lambe should be tairly tried, for the following 
leasous: 

** Ist. Because I know some pers<>us who. while confined to such diet, 
have enjoyed veiy i-.KKl health ; and I have further known several per- 
sons, who did try the efiecrs of such a regimen, declare that it was pro- 
ductive of considerable benefit. They were not indeed affected with 
cancer, but they were induced to adopt a change of diet to allay a state 
of nervous irritation, and correct disorders of the digestive organs, upon 
which me-jicine hud but little hifiueuce. 

" Cdly. Because it appears certain, that in general the body can be per- 
fectly uourisheil by vegetables. 

•* odiy. It seems sufeciently ascertained, that diseases have iu some 
persinis been eicited by water, and therefore it is desirable that what- 
ever is used should be mnde as pure as possible. 

•* 4lhly. Because all great changes of constitution are more likely to be 
effectevl by alterations of diet and modes of life than by medicine. 

**oluly. Because it holds out a source of hope and consolation to the 
patient, iu a disease where medicine is known to be unavailing, and sur- 
gery afittrds no mora than a temporary relief" 
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that he made upon it this pointed and remarkable declaration: 
" I cannot be insensible," he said, " to the eflfect of this treat- 
ment. Whether it will cure the disease or not, I cannot tell ; 
but I can have no doubt but that it will prevent it." 

Mr. Abemethy, in consequence of what he saw, ordered the 
distilled water, at this time, in some other cases. One was a 
case of cancer of the rectum. It was a desperate case, in the 
very last stage of the disease ; and the patient soon died. But 
the sufferer declared that it gave him much ease, and that it 
was the only thing from which he had appeared to receive 
benefit. This declaration, or something tantamount to it, 
Mr. Abemethy told me, with the addition, " that he should at 
all times be willing to acknowledge it." 

This leads me to mention the circumstances, which induced 
me to be more sanguine with regard to the hoped-for result of 
cases, that were very far gone, than was justifiable by the 
event. I do this the more willingly, in order to guard others 
against a similar sort of deception, which will certainly occuV 
again, under the same circumstances. What I allude to is as 
follows : 

In cases where the vital powers are greatly reduced, the 
evident change induced by a change of regimen, and the ap- 
parent advantage of such a change, is incalculably greater 
than where the Vital powers are more perfect, and where, 
consequently, the immediate danger of the patient is much 
less. This fact has appeared in a great variety of examples. 
I will cite a few that were remarkable. 

In a case of carcinoma of the mamma, a middle-aged woman 
adopted the regimen ; and the consequence was, that the pain, 
which had been constant and severe for many months, was re- 
lieved, and almost removed in one fortnight. Such a circum- 
stance could not but cause great delight, and excite hopes 
that much good might be done in a short time. But these 
hopes proved fallacious. The woman died in less than six 
months ; being cut off, as I judged from coiTespondence, by a 
peripneumonic affection. ^ 

Another woman, laboring under ancites, received great, and 
almost instantaneous, benefit from the regimen. The abdomen 
began quickly to diminish in bulk, and for more than three 
months she appeared to improve in health daily. But then the 
benefit ceased, new symptoms supervened, and in less than an- 
other month she died. 

A Uttle boy of about four years of age, who was epilepuc, 
was made to try the same plan of diet. The effect was higjhl^ 

9* 
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But daring ttie second year, 1811, tbe pain very sensibly 
diminished ; it no longer appeared to be spreading, and the 
disease to be becoming deeper ; but, on the ccmtrary, the dis- 
eased part seemed to be looser, and the pain to be confined 
more entirely to the part afifected. The sore& behind the ears 
dried up. But the eyes became sore; the diseased action 
appearing to be transferred to these parts. The general state 
of health was far from good ; but now, her encouragement to 
proceed was from the manifest soothing of the disease of the 
breast. 

The year 1812 was passed nearly in the same manner: the 
pain in the breast was not gone, but it was much diminished. 
The diseased breast was quiet, and the health improved. At 
this time she became pregnant ; and toward the end of the 
year was safely delivered. She attempted to suckle her int 
fant. The attempt, however, caused so much pain in the dis- 
eased breast, that, in the same circumstances, I would not 
again advise it to be made. At this time, a redness came on 
the surface of the breast, over the diseased part. The infant 
did not Uve many weeks. Some time after its death, the 
breast again became easy ; more so, indeed, as she said, than 
it had been for years. 

About this time, I again examined it. I readily now found 
a tumor, and of considerable magnitude, I think of the size 
of a walnut. 

In October, 1813, she bad a kind of irregular gout. The 
wrists imd hands swelled, with some pain, but without redness. 
At this time she was considerably indisposed ; but not for any 
length of time. 

In November, of the same year, a few pimples appeared 
on the skin of the diseased breast. But they did not continue 
permiuient. There was still pain, but of no severity. The 
general health continued good. 

And, at this time, after a lapse of fourteen months, she still 
complains of pain in the part. I examined it about Christmas, 
IS 14. and felt a small thickening, now in the part of the gland 
above the nipple, and nearer the sternum. But the whole 
mamma was soft, without tumefaction, inflammation, or any 
injury of the skin. The pain is enough to give her uneasiness ; 
but not enough to derange the health, materially to encroach 
on the sleep, nor to impede any of the functions of life. The 
geneml health is so good that no one would take her to be an 
invalid. It is quite as good, if not, indeed, better, than it was 
in 1810. She is, in the countenance, a Uttle more contracted^ 
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ing my attendance on the case which Mr. Abernethj put into 
my hands, receiye from him the slightest hint of such an opi* 
nion. No traces of such an opinion are to be found in Mr. 
Abemethy's works, previously published; not even in the 
second edition of his treatise '' On the Constituticmal Origin and 
Treatment of Local Diseases/' published in 1809, when he had 
seen the progress of the case we attended. 

Nor was a diet of this kind recommended generally in cases 
of cancer even by Mr. Abemethy himself, previous to the pub- 
lication of my " Reports." In proof of this I can say, the lady 
whpm we attended was eating animal food, commonly twice a 
day, under the mistaken notion of supporting the strength, be- 
fore it was resolved, at my suggestion, to change her diet in 
February, 1806. This was under Mr. Abemethy's own eye. 
I do not say it was done by his advice. He, I believe, never 
inquired into, nor gave any directions on the subject. I will 
further say that, had it not been for my strenuous application, 
this recommendation would not have been given, even in thd 
place in which it has appeared. 

I do not doubt, however, that it is the practice of the best 
surgeons to order a mild diet in these diseases. I have already 
cited the authority of Mr. Benjamin Bell to this point. Other 
writers have likewise recommended such a regimen. "We 
moderate," say^ one, " the effects of cancer in every stage by 
an antiphlogistic diet." Another writer says, *^ In the mean 
time, the patient should live abstemiously, avoiding animal food, 
wines, spirits, and fermented liquors, as heating, stimulating, 
and tending to increase pain ; a milk and vegetable diet, there- 
fore, in such cases, is the most proper." In a passage of 
Cheselden's anatomy, cited in the posthumous work of Mr. 
John Howard, it is said : ** In desperate cases where we can- 
not extirpate, we find the best remedy is plentiful bleeding 
(which also is Nature's last resort), gentle constant evacuations 
by stool, and a vegetable diet." And in this work of Mr. 
Howard's is the following passage : " Except when a stimulus 
is required, in chlorosis, the diet in cases where there is a can- 
cerous tendency cannot be too strictly cooling. If it consisted 
wholly of vegetables, farinaceous substances, and milk, many 
lives might be saved, or at least prolonged ; but, on the con- 
trary, the majority of patients in this predicament have an un- 
natural appetite for luxurious eating, and this exasperates the 
disease." 

But notwithstanding this concurrence of opinion of respect- 
able writers, I am afraid that it is not true that it is any ihin^ 
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like the common practice of surgeons in general to recommend 
even such a diet, as Mr. Abernethy has said is " sanctioned by 
general experience." I could, if necessary, bring the direct 
proof of the contrary, but I am restrained from motives which 
are very obvious. 

Nor indeed is this wonderful, when we consider how trifling 
is the relief which such a diet can be thought to afford. It is 
very doubtful whether it would give any relief to the pain 
whioli forms so distressing a feature of the disease. It is quite 
certain that the strictest vegetable regimen, unaided by ether 
attention, will not prevent the formation of a carcinomatous 
tumor, jior its regular progressive increase, nor its final ulcera- 
tion. It is not surprising, then, that patients should be unwill- 
ing to submit to restraints which appear to them to produce 
little or no advantage. That the disease goes through its 
stages in the usual manner, while the patient is confined to 
vegetables, may be safely inferred from the silence of writers 
who, had the contrary been the case, could not have failed to 
inform us of it. 

Indeed, I have myself had ocular proof of the fact. In the 

spring of 1810, I saw Mrs. M , the wife of a tradesman 

living near Westminster Bridge, laboring imder a large ulcer- 
ated cancer, with the breath much oppressed, as is usual in 
the last stages of the disease. This woman had lived almost 
entirely upon vegetable diet her whole life. She had an aver- 
sion to animal food. She would take a little fish sometimes, 
but very rarely. Her own account was to the following pur- 
port. ** When I lived in the country, I was very healthy ; but 
as soon as I began to drink the Thames water my health began 
to fail, and I have not been in good health since." I am 
obliged to Dr. Richard Reece, for introducing me to this pa- 
tient, and he saw her with me. I think it right to add, in fa- 
vor of her vegetable regimen, that I never saw more placidness, 
cheerfulness, and resignation under the appearance of so much 
suffering. 

Mr. Abernethy's luminous description of this disease leaves 
nothing to be desired with regard to its general history. I 
could have wished that he had spoken with more decision on 
the most important feature of the disease — the manner in which 
It spreads. The facts which I showed him throw much light 
on this point, but they require to be verified and nyaltiplied. 
Mr. Abernethy cites the doctrine of Mr. Hunter, with apparent 
approbation : " That a disposition to cancer exists in the sur- 
rounding partSy prior to the actual occurrence of the diseased 
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action. This remark, which is verified by daily experience, led 
to thB following rule in practice — ^That a surgeon ought not to be 
contented with removing merely the indurated or actually dis- 
eased part, but that he should also take away some portion of 
the surrounding substances, in which a diseased disposition may 
probably have been excited." 

If the disease be propagated by contamination, a part, which 
is tainted, communicating disease to the parts in contact with 
it, this practice must be injudicious. But if the spreading of 
the disease be from internal causes, foreign to the part itself, it 
is equally clear that this removal of the parts, to whatever ex- 
tent it be carried, cannot prevent the recurrence of the disease. 
Let us attend then to the evidence of a most impartial and up- 
right observer, who has left us among others the following 
history. 

" A lady, between fifty and sixty, the wife of a surgeon, of a 
melancholic temperament, lusty, using little exercise, and living 
luxuriously, felt pain, and perceived a small degree of hardness 
in one breast. The whole breast was taken off, within a fort- 
night after it was first noticed. Upon examination after re- 
moval, there was neither extravasation nor glandular indura- 
tion, but a thickening and a hardness of what seemed to be 
more like condensed diseased cellular membrane than any 
thing else to which I could compare it. The axillary glands 
were not affected, nor was the tumor of great size, and it was 
perfectly movable. 

** If, in this case, the indurated part only had been removed, 
without taking away the whole of the mamma, I should not 
have wondered at a relapse ; but when the operator went clearly 
beyond the apparent extent of the disease in every direction — 
when he dissected the whole from the pectoral muscle, so as 
to leave the fibres of that muscle bare, and that too at an early 
period of the disease — I say, when all these circumstances wiere 
considered, it was matter of astonishment to me that the un- 
fortunate sufferer did not obtam a cure. But the fact was 
otherwise." 

This is not a solitary example. In the same work in which 
the writer appears to have recorded the experience of his life, 
are nine or ten other cases, in which the disease repuUulated 
after operations. This circumstance is inexplicable on the hy- 
pothesis of the unsound parts contaminating the sound. But 
they occasion no difficulty, if we suppose (as I have done) the 
progress of the disease to be from internal causes. Is it not 
mdeed revolting to common sense to suppose that cutting off 
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the breast can counteract the effect <^ luxarions living ? This 
would be truly a niatter of astonishment. 

This fact is oi itself enough to make us doubt whether this 
disease be propagated bj cmitpmination, which is the most 
common doctrine of surgeons. The belief in this doctrine it is 
which makes them so anxious to remove every particle of a 
diseased breast> in which any degree of hardness is perceptible. 
And the almost uniform failure of the operation was, for a time, 
often attributed to a defect in this respect. I suppose, how- 
ever, that» at present, very few are disposed to maintain this 
opinion. 

On the mode in which the disease is propagated there may 
be three distinct hypotheses proposed. Ist. It may be sup- 
posed that there is a poison generated in the part, which, being 
absorbed, infects the constitution. This may be true in part, 
but cannot be so entirely ; for in that case excision would be a 
radical cure. 2d. The diseased part may be thought to injure 
the neighboring parts by simple contact, the diseased part 
being a sort of focus or centre of diseased action. This is cer- 
tainly the prevailing opinion of surgeons; but it is as little 
tenable as the first hypothesis, dd. All the phenomena may 
be thought to be the e£fect of internal causes, remote from the 
part itself, and common to this with other chronic diseases. If 
this be true, these causes, being common causes, there can be 
no specific poison of cancer. And such I conceive to be the 
truth, and to afford a just explanation of the symptoms of the 
disease. I must leave the proofs of it to the judgment of 
others. 

We are constantly deluded by language. We say a person 
dies of a cancer ; which is just as true as when we say that the 
sun rises in the east and sets in the west. The truth must be 
that a person dies of the causes of cancer ; and the cancer is 
not the cause, but the mode of dying. 

Mr. Howard has, in so many words, maintained the same 
doctrine as myself, that there is no specific poison of cancer. 
He says, " If the cause of some cancers be a virus, I suspect it 
is not, strictly speaking, sui generis, as the small-pox, but an 
affection of the elephantiasis kind.'' 

But I not only coincide with the doctrine of Mr. Hunter, that 
there is a morbid change in the parts in which there is no mani- 
fest change of stmcture, but contend that this change is the 
very essence of the disease ; and that upon this, as upon a foun- 
dation, the whole superstructure of morbid action is built. I 
have already cited in favor of this doctrine, the phenomenon in 
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Case II. of my " Reports," in which^ under the regimen, one 
mamma apparently sound perished by absorption, while the 
otlier was in a state of ulceration. I therefore not only say, 
with Mr. Hunter, that there is a morbid change in the parts 
surrounding the tumor, but in distant parts also, not contiguous 
to any tumor. This may be called, if it be thought right, die- 
position.* 

The phenomena of carcinoma of the eye illustrates this fully. 
" When the fungus haematodes," — which is I presume another 
name for carcinoma — " takes place in children, they are gene- 
rally found to have entirely lost the affected eye, .before it is 
remarked by the parents." This is the evidence of Mr. War- 
drop. To the same purpose Mr. Ware says, " that in the be- 
ginning of carcinoma of the eye in adults, the sight is lost, and 
the disease at first seems simply a gutta serena, without pain 
or discoloration." Thus it is clear that the first stage of tho 
disease is a loss of power of the simple fibre, or radical struc- 
ture of the part affected; and (as I have said) upon this the 
change of organization is built. 

Removing the parts, then, in which this diseased disposition 
is supposed to exist, does not secure the patient from a return 
of the disease, nor does it form any solid justification of this 
operation. " If after the removal of cancer," says Mr. Aber- 
nethy, " when the operation has been properly performed, the 
cicatrix remains healthy for five or six years, or even for a 

* By disposition to disease as contra-distingaished to action, must be 
meant the state of the fibres previoas to any change that is obvious to the 
senses. Mr. Hunter, I believe, was the first who used this language, and 
insisted on these different conditions of diseased parts. He argued, par- 
ticularly with regard to syphilis, that we were able, by the application 
of the specific, to cure the action, but not the disposition. This doctrine 
seems the offispring of the spirit of generalization, cdrried too far. It 
seems impossible to lay down any general rule on this subject; but many 
facts show that the one laid down by Mr. Hunter cannot be correct in its 
full extent. A single course of mercury often radically cures syphilis. 
It is probable, in all such, examples, that some parts were only disposed 
to disease, while others had taken on diseased action. But further, where 
there has been an obvious infection, and the parts have got well by the 
power of the specific, sores have broken out even on parts that were not 
infected, which, by their habit and history under treatment, have proved 
not ti> be svphilitic. See Hunter on the Venereal Disease, p. 247, second 
edition. The only rational account that can be given of this is, that these 
parts liave been contaminated, that is to say, in Mr. Hunter's language, 
iiidposed to disease; that the syphilitic taint had been cured by the mer- 
ctirial course ; but that the parts had been so injured in powers, that they 
ulcerate, and are gradually thrown out of the system. Hero then we 
apfiear to have eviaence that the disposition can be cured as well as the 
actiou., Ju other cases, no doubt, Mr. Himter'a doclrvcvck \% c\^tY^^\.« 
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to hKwe ihe n%li tm a re, wliieh I do not recollect to have felt 
lor two Tears past. I htre also the pleasure to tell you that 
mj Dcee b iiKMre comfortable than formerly; for though I 
nmr had any pain in it» there was often a very distressing 
sense of fnDness and heat» which I do not feel now, and the 
^scharge is kss. I also breathe* much moife freely through 
BT Boae than I vsed to da^ 



CASE XVI. 

Miwrihiieooa. 



FBOM ▲ COBBESPONDXNT. 
DSJLR Sm, 

I am happy to be abk, in compliance with your request, to 
state some of the particulars relative to my observations and 
experiments about vegetable diet : they are, in my opinion, very 
insignificant and us'^less ; but if you think they can be of any 
service to you for your ingenious inquiry, you are at liberty to 
use ihem in anv way vou think best. As vou wish me to 
represent my own case, I shall begin with the following par- 
ticulars. 

I first adopted the vegetable diet about the year 1801, when 
a boy, parti}' from a disgust I felt toward animal food — a cir- 
cumstance I cannot exactly account for — and partly from hear- 
ing people talk of the health and longevity of many persons 
who had fed entirely on vegetable substances ; and of the sim- 
plicity of manners of the oriental herbivori. I also read some 
books which came in my way by chance about the cruelty 
practiced toward animals, with a ^^ew to improve the flesh con- 
sidered as an article of diet ; and I heard people discussing 
these subjects at dinner.* All these causes combined to in- 
spire my infantine fancy with such a disgust to the flesh of ani- 
mals, that for upward of five years I lived totally on the vege- 

* I have recently become acquainted with many persons at Cambridge 
and elsewhere, who, at some eariy period of their life, abstained from 
animal food from this consideration of the cruelty necessary to catch and 
destroy it. Most of these persons have since been distinguished for their 
intoUectual and bonevolont character. I have heard them say that they 
•i\joyed as ginni health and strensth during the time they fed on vese- 
tablcm as at any othor in their lives, and I am sorry I cannot at toil 
iih>m<?nt find a<x^tMW to them to obtain leave to give their names, and a 
won* pirticttUr aooi>aut (vf iheir oaaot. 
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table productions of tbe enrt]], except perhaps a little milk and 
butter. I do not remember, being then young, and thinking 
very little about medical subjects, what change was producea 
on my feelings and health, I believe I was as well as before ; 
and tbe increased pleasure which I began to take in literary 
and ecientific employments at that time, inclines me to suspect 
that a state of mind more friendly to mental enjoyments might 
possibly have been induced by a change k) the light diet on 
'which I began to feed. I may mention in this place, that dur- 
ing this period, I once being in Surrey, in the summer time, fed 
for more than a week almost entirely on the fruits of the gar- 
den, chiefly raspberries, strawberries, and currants ; I am sure 
I was never better nor stronger in my life. 

I may here observe, that while living in this manner I lost 
the dark incrustation on the teetli ; a disagreeable appearance' 
for which persona have commonly recourse to the dentist. 

I left on the vegetable diet more from a notion of the con- 
venience of eating as other people did, than for any other rea- 
son. I continued eating a mixed diet till 1811, when I studied 
anatomy at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, where it was the fash- 
ion among many of the students to eat vegetable diet. Many 
Lad adopted it for ill health, and told me of the benefit they 
derived from it; while others made the experiment in compli- 
ance with the habits of their friends. Hypotheses are very 
contagious, and I was infect«d, and determined to make the 
experiment fairly and completely. I lived for more than six- 
teen months on a strictly vegetable diet. The change at first 
produced was an augmentation of nervous sensibility, which 
was only temporary, and after a short time my healut, which 
was always good, was now nearly the same as when on a mixed 
diet. I think 1 can say, however, that I was more disposed 
for and capable of laborious mental occupation than when 
feeding on mined diet. 

That numerous persons have enjoyed good health on vege- 
table diet is doubtless; but whether this diet produces the 
same degree of muscular strength and aetiviti/, is more doubt- 
ful. In my own case it certwnly did, I frequently walked 
twenty miles in a morning, and took other hard exercise when 
on that diet, and I seldom felt fatigue. I am quite satisfied 
with tbe experiment, and having repeated it on others to whom 
I have recommended the vegetable diet, that people in general 
may. after a lime, live as healthy on it as on a mixed '"' 
WCateveir change may be produced at first, a very sunilar 
of health appears to return after the continuance of "— 
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ixed diet. ^Hj 
oilar statfl' ^^| 
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undsiij^l 



wlien eat«n in moderation ; at least ns far as temporary ap^ 
U\txa indicate. How far a mixed diet lays secretly the founi 
tion for future disorders, or may abridge the term of life, I 
unable to say, I leave this to yourself and other ingenious 
persons, who make it a subject of tlicir study, But I am cnn- 
bdent, in general, that people err considernbly in the quantity 
of food they take, and the frequency of taking it, and in the 
manner in which they slimutate their stomachs by spirituous 
aud fermented liquors. 

One circumstance which strongly impressed me trith the 
small quantity of food which was necessary to sustain us in 
health, and nhich shows the safety and efficacy of a sudden 
adoption of vegetable diet, was the following. Last midsum- 
mer I received a severe wound on the back of the hand. Ap- 
prehending inflammation and its consequences, I left oS all diet 
except a few potatoes and some strawberries for many days, 
and vegetable diet for many weeks. The wound continued 
healthy, and the perfect u.se of my band returned in less than 
tux weeks, without any considerable inQammalJon or any fever, 
during the progress of the reparation of the bjury. I did not 
perceive any other inconvenience (after the intense pain which 
shortly followed the accident was over, which was only cuta- 
neous and lasted a few hours) than that of being obliged to 
wear my hand in a sling for a few weeks. I waa perfectly 
strong and healthy, though my diet was only on vegetables, 
and diminished to one fourth of the ordinary quantity ; and this 
adopted after a copious bleeding from the wound.* 

To return to our subject ; I recommended A. B., about twenty- 
four years of age, who for a continutil slate of diarrhcea had 
been kept by his medical attendants on meat alone, to alter a 
plan from which he denved no bene&t ; he began at first by 
eating biscuits aud other farinaceous substances, and by degrees 
habituated his stomach to vegetable diet ; he grew healthy, lost 
the diarrhcea, and after being restored took to common mixed 
diet again ; but used much less in quantity, and remains well. 
I mention this case out of numerous others in which vegetable 
diet was successfully used, because it was a case in which, from 

• it is Bvidmit ihal my ingenious correspondent hu followed the com- 
mon ojiinion, that tlio alueace of intlaDimatioa ww occiuiaDed by tbe 
temporary ctuiigs of hit regimen. I bave already given my opinion in 
the preceding pagpa thai this doctrine ii erroneuua ; and ihould Bliriliuls 
the «lighlneu nf ihe Buffering, ander thiji accident, much marc to tha 
■ouudiieu of couatirutiou pniduced by [he praviotia tung-contiiiued habila 
of leniperaoce and eiMitueuce than to [be living on vegelable iltet, after 
lllB accident had bappeoed.— Nd(e oJ Okt Aiiliar. 
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the irritable state of the patient's stomach and bowels, the fruit 
and vegetables were regarded by the raedici who attended him 
as pardcularly dangerous. 

I must say, in coac]usion of this hasty letter, that all I hare 
observed of the good effect of vegetable or any other diet, ap- 
pears to me referable to its power, arising either from some 
idiosyncrasy, or some peculiar state of the patient's system, of 
tranquilizing stomachic and intestinal irritation ; by this means 
of insuring better digestion, and producing that tranquillity and 
healthy action of the chylopoietic viscera, which is necessary to 
the cure of every disorder whether general or local, which is 
the principal condition of the m^ntenance of hedth. Of the 
remote effects of peculiar diets on the animal system, where 
digestion upholds temporary health for a while, I know abso- 
lutely nothing. I must therefore confine ray practice of medi- 
cine to actu^ experience of facts ; and be contented till, by 
your labors, and the future inquiries of chemical physiologists, 
■more is known about the component substauces of the aninint 
fibre; to recommend people to acquire and preserve, by mental 
tranquillity, temperance, and exercise, and to restore by simple 
medicines in disenses, the healthy action of those important 
organs, which nature has designed to repair the duly waste, 
and to restore the accidental injuries of our mutable fabric. 

It may be well to observe, in the course of this inquiry, that 
if your doctrine and experience should be able to show that 
"people may live healthily in all climates on vegetable produc- 
tions, the same quantity of land would sustain more human 
beings; a fact of which agriculturials have assured me that 
people would be more free from disease, and from inducements 
lo gluttony and intemperance, and that the removal of the dis- 
gusting scenes of cruelty, practiced on edible animals, would 
be gratifying to those who are organized to feel benevolently, 
would cease to operate as an incitement to the bad feeling of 
others, and would tend in time to a better stale of society. 

A circumstance may be mentjoned here, of great moment in 
the education of youth, namely, that the principles of all hu- 
man actions are in the organization, though education and ex- 
ternal influences are necessary, generally, to excite their 
activity. Examples have the most powerful influence ia 
rousing either the good or bad feelings ; and precepts are of 
little avail in comparison. The constant habit of destroying 
animated beings, both for food and for amusement, is therefore 
otte of the moat fertile sources of the ferocity and brutality of the 
bjiman character. Hence we see the moral benefit of anj diet 
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which would diminish, in any considerable degree, this baneful 
enmple. Children, says an eminent author, begin with killing 
and end their lives at the gallows for the crime of murder I 

Yours, etc., 

MSDICUS. 
Ltmdan, Jam. 21, 1815. 



CASE xvn. 

Hypochondriani, Headache, Indigestbn, Costiveneas, and Jauodice. 

from a oorbbapondknt. 
Dbar Sir, 

The incalculable benefit which I have, for these last two 
years, experienced, and am daily experiencing from the vege- 
table regimen, with distilled water, would have been, independ- 
ent of any other consideration, a reason sufficient for comply- 
ing with your wish, to have the principal facts of my case. 
There are yet other considerations which have much weight 
with me ; you have made me greatly, and I woidd not hope 
ungratefully, your debtor for all which I now enjoy of health, 
of tranquillity, and of serenity of mind. Besides, it is but just, 
that you should be put in possession of every instance where- 
in evident and acknowledged good has resulted from the dif- 
fusion of your opinions, since it is only by the multiplication 
of facts that the truth of your position can be made to " come 
home to men's business and bosoms.'' 

Should you judge the detail of my case worthy of publica- 
tion, perhaps it may not be misplaced to observe, that I made 
trial of the vegetable regimen when you were unknown to me, 
even by name; and therefore I was not influenced by any pre- 
viously formed opinion of what food is most natural to man. 
Imperfect as was my trial of the regimen at first, much benefit 
was derived from it; many unpleasant and intolerable sensa- 
tions were alleviated ; still something was felt to be wanting to 
its completion, when it was my happiness to become acquainted 
with you, who instructed me in the necessity of abandoning 
every thing animalized, and of adopting a strict vegetable regi- 
men, with distilled water ; since which time my health has 
»ensibly increased, and is daily increasing; felicity of mind, 
which had been despaired of, has been obtained; and ulti- 
mately there will be jysswred "quiete et pure et eleganteractss 
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Eetatis placida ac lenis senectos." Having premised tbus 
much, I will state my case. 

At. a Tery early period of life, and, indeed, during the whole 
of my education at school, my health was uncertain and pre- 
carious. What particular aliment I labored under cannot at 
this distance of time be remembered ; perhaps, however; an 
opinion may be formed of the nature of my oomplainta, when 
it is known, that between my thirteenth and fourteenth years, 
I was very severely attncied with jaundice ; and that previ- 
ously, for many years, diatressing headaches, and symptoms 
of indigestion, with habitual costiveness, had been experienced. 
Various were the means had recourse to, besides the ^d of 
medicine, to alleviate my sufferings, to re-establish my health, 
" ' ") correct a constitution, denominated bilio' 



no avail, and I dr^ged on a miserable existence nntil the age 
of fifteen, when I was removed from school, and was for a 
series of years laboriously and actively employed. This situa- 
tion in life did certainly improve my health ; and no doubt but 
much more would have been done by my active employment, 
toward the re-establishment of my health, had I not snffered 
myself to be influenced by the general opinion, that labor and 
activity can only be gone through when animal subelances and 
fermented liquors are used ; hence I was neither sparing of the 
former, partakiiig of it thrice in the day : nor very temperate, 
though not intemperate, in the latter. After the expiration of 
that series of years, my views and in(«ntions in life hating beeo 
changed, and otherwbe directed, my labitf and activity wef« 
sneoeeded by Eedentarinfe^, and studioosneae ; here wain I ww 
inoonsideratel}^ persuaded by penom equally mrntmStnU and 
unrefieetii^ with rovseif, who, however, a« waeditmk bcb oaelit 
to hare b^ better inatrncted, (hat the labor at iim HMtd 
cannot be endured and cnpported, bat by having m/ om n t to 
BoHim and liqoida of a tliiBBhtii^ qwdHj. The HI eCeela «f 
Muh mode of fiviog, the Med* «<' wlucli Bwrtcettaalf badbcca 
■own, and deeply, beCveca aiy fotu,aHi and t/^ewtj-tnL 
ytan, now becuM taaimtnt. Is a toj sfaott tmne, I vaa 
vbflllv tncnaUe of wriaaia g anr ■ental Utor ; «aa hat- 
Med bf ^ddiacai, Md eorfwioatf Ibe head; mr mamaak 
ma Bach nore diMirdcred, and an- bovd* woe wtwjmmit 
-. ■rrin«Ibea»edffrcaHd.aad«MatedlT 
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To enumerate the means devised, and made trial of to relieve 
me, would be to repeat what is usually enjoined in similar 
cases ; suffice it to say, such was my condition, now better, 
now worse, for many years, from 1802 to 1810, in which last 
year my health was very much worse than it had been in 
any former year. Being at Edinburgh, as a student of medi- 
cine, and a pupil of Dr. Gr^ory, I requested his advice, 
which was of no avail. Fortunately, however, I had become 
acquainted with a student of me^cine who had been similarly 
affected with myself. Mentioning to him my case, he wished 
me to make trial of a vegetable regimen, with milk. I did, 
and during the six months my stay at Edinburgh was pro- 
tracted my health was much amended. Yet no solid nor sub- 
stantial benefit was derived from the vegetable regimen until 
I had been introduced to you, in January, 1812, and had 
perused your pubhcations ; when the milk was abandoned, and 
distilled water substituted in its place. The change from that 
year has been great : all that had rendered eidstence irksome 
has been removed ; my mind is tranquilized and calmed ; my 
health has increased, and no doubt will continue to increase, 
never again, I trust, to be greatly diminished. Perhaps a 
short narrative of what I am now equal to in mind and body, 
contrasted with what I was not equal to, when living upon 
flesh, and fermented liquors, will be convincing. In 1812 my 
mind and body were capable of enduring more exertion than in 
1811 ; in this year, 1813 and especially in the past summer, 
a great accession of mental vigor, and of bodily strength and 
activity, has been gained, more than in 1812 ; but an improve- 
ment had also been experienced in 1812, greater than in 1811 ; 
the inference is plain and obvious — 

'* Mobilitate vigeo viresque acquiro eundo." 

Through the past summer, I have not unfrequently risen at 
four o'clock in the morning to study, and I have generally 
gone to bed at ten o'clock ; my sleep has been sound and re- 
freshing, and free from horrid dreams. Not so when my food 
was flesh, and my drink fermented liquors ; then the hours of 
sleep did not refresh me in mind, nor recruit me in body ; but 
now it is 

" Aiiy, light, from pure digestion bred, 
And temperate vapors bland." 

Through the past summer, I have been equal to more walk- 
izig' exercise, been much less fatigued, and required less suste- 
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nance ; fruit, with bread and biscuit, in moderate quantity beins 
sufficient. Indeed I have observed that the lighter the food, 
and the more moderate in quantity, the more walking exercise 
I am equal to ; moreover, my respiration is more equable, each 
inspiration is longer, and the number within a given time fewer, 
consequently the ability to continue exercise is increased. Very 
different was it, when I lived not as at present ; then there was 
wanted not only the inclination to exercise, but an ability to 
continue it ; upon level ground my respiration was frequent^ 
hurried, laborious, now I can ascend a long and steep hiU, 
walking very little slower than upon level ground ; and when 
I have surmounted the hill, my respiration has been in no de- 
gree either hurried or panting. With respect to my bowels, 
they are now regular, requiring no medicine to excite them to 
action ; on the contrary, when I hved otherwise than at present, 
they were torpid, and needed much stimulating ; in short, my 
habit of body was considered constitutionally costive ; an opi- 
nion most decidedly erroneous ; it having been my erroneous 
and unnatural mode of Hving which contributed thereto. I 
should here close my statement in the usual and generally un- 
meaning language of persons who wish not to appear ungrate- 
ful, but I restrain myself; to you, dear sir, ** conscientia bene 
Bctse vitae, multorumque benefactorum recordatio, jucundis- 
sima est." I am, 

Tours sincerely, 

Justinian Minooe. 

Walwortkt Sth Oct,, 1813. 



CASES XVlil., XIX., XX., AND XXI. 

Miflcellaneoas. 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 

I HAVE great satisfaction in being able to give the memoirs of 
a third family, who (I hope I may say it without the imputa- 
tion of vanity) have had the spirit and good sense to imitate 
the example given by Mr. Newton and myself. This I shall 
do in the words of the head of the family, a gentleman resi- 
dent in a distant county, conveyed to me in the following 
letter: 
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Dee. 1% 1814. 



I AM hippT lo lemi from tout friendly lett^ that your book, 
far wbich 1 b*Te loi^ been anxbusly looking, is in prepress for 
MTOMoiioD. I wish to see yoa before the public, and to learn 
■ yocr oppmieiiis will renture fairiy to encounter you by argu- 
9Nc;. aad girc the subject that full discussicMi which medical 
Cftcaois \if in&niteiT minor importance are daily receiving. 
Jwea sach a dncvasioii, I can cmly anticipate a triumph of 
JVKT docCRMS «(|aaIlT hoDoraUe to you and beneficial to 



Ht i?«m expefieoce on the subject has been perfectly satis- 
IfeCftorr. When I £rst adopted your regimen in my family, I 
Ve^>st it wiii^cmt any undue prejudice in its favor. My own 
Wm^^ kfed always b^ gcod, so that I had no personal alarm 
(M* $;;i&!K4: *v> dnre me from c^xnmon habits ; and having had 
Wk illx-^tsi^ aad deduhs among my children, I could not be quite 
«K»ovyU by the rr?dietioQs of pennanent weakness or danger- 
#(» vY »ttal saididKs wi:h which I was on all sides threatened, 

tbe iaeTmb> ejects ot this mode of living. After persistinir 

LT icttr Tvtirs ir. the use oi a strict vefiretable diet and distilled 
^^c-** I ATA r..^rry t,^ ^[^ive my decided testimony in favor of 
\\rcr >Y^:<r-*. 'i:s er- :;s r.-ue been a gradual and important. 
s:r\*r^.>vr,. "i: .^: :>.-: .*:i:s:::u;".or. without anv inconvenience or 
c.>s:^rwAVl; >'. :"v:.cr.. I tVxir.d :hech:inixe easv and pleasant, 
ar.o cvi*"?' C;^cr >.iu :ro Itj.s: \Y:<h to resume the use of animal 
Ixxv! 1 >...'. ;' ../'^.iYs ;;>;\: r.yjjh exercise; I have found my 
p^.^^ e- o: S\.- "c :V.::::uo i:.. r. ..so ; and I have never during the 
wr..- :' :::v.:^ :-.-.; cv,.r. :r.>; >:.cr:"es: ::v.;>p>ii:ion. 

NV::>, rxsr-.v: :o :vy v:>/."..:.vr.. A . aged twelve, has al- 

w"x\^ lv-.« .i s:>.x:: Vv. bin \va> fonuorly U:ible to %-iolent inflara- 
iru%:.ry .v.:.iv:K> or. r.*< oht>s: :ir.d Avir.dpipe. which only yielded 
tx^ '.>o ix^wert':;! s:^t>!:.\i:hx^s of bledina. blisters, James' Pow- 
ccr. .y.\: .:i^:'„i::>. Uj :.:;.l always been hardily brought up, 
ar.vi *..\^\i ^ss :\i*.'.y :*..:i:: most children with whom I am ac- 
quoir.uxl rhcse auacks were extremely sudden, and were 
p!\\^\iv\i by h:i unusual appi^irance of health. Since we have 
adovted your n^i^imen. he "has never had a day's illness, and is 
in sue. muscular sii\»nL:th. and power of supporting fatigue 
e^u:il to any N\v of his age I have met with. 

^1^ • «i^^l «fn. The historj- of his health resembles that 

iirf his brxHher ; his Ute has been repeatedly endangered by the 
tame indammations of the trachea and lungs, which have been 
repelled by the same remedies. The change of diet has had 
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B fiiTOrable effects upon him ; and he has enjoyed the 

^edom from sickness or indisposition. These boys, in 

Bid fullness of habit, have every appearanre of perfect 

lost health ; they are thinly clad, much abroad, and es- 

jtritbout precautioD or injury, to all changes of the wea- 

IHiey find their mode of diet easy and pleasant, and have 

^for animal food. 

-, five years old, was a very delicate child from the 

d Bufiered much from want of action of the bowels ; 

Bct has been completely removed, and though still less 

■ than the two former, the general health is quite good. 

Td has been twice indisposed for a short time with cold 

) throat, the lust tim.e about six months ago ; did not 

■ the diet till some time after the experiment had been 

a the stronger part of the family, and though so young 

i» delicate, was the only one of the party who retained 

Jk length of time an inclination for anima! food. Wo 

(not of course hke to appear by name before the public. 

It any other use you choose to make of them, my observa- 

~B this or any future occasion are quite at your service. 



tl Debility, Mental WeaknesB. Sleepiaw 



1 



Saadjin, near RoyilBn., Dec. S8, 18H. 

Dbar Sib, 

About two years ago I was so very sickly that I had but little 
enjoyment in life. My great compkiut was general debility, 
which daily increaaed upon me, took awny all desire and abil- 
ity for exertion, and rendered my mind incapable of attending 
to any subject for any length of time. Occasionally I was un- 
der a considerable stimulus and animation, wliich were followed 
by coldness and languor. It is not an easy task to make those 
persons comprehend me who have never felt this distressing 
debility of the human frame, which so materially affects the 
spirits, and deprives tlie mind of all its energies. 1 am con- 
vinced that man is completely a material being, and that all 
permanent courage and strength of motive spontaneously re- 
Bult from the strength and purity of the physical system. Slea~^ 
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did not seem to benefit me ; my appetite was craving, and sel- 
dom satisfied, and once a week I was subject to a distressing 
sick headache. My fluids were evidently in an impure state, 
consequently the solid parts were not nourished ; for impurity 
cannot impart strength, and hence that general debility of which 
I complained. Having read Mr. Newton's work, and your 
publications, I resolved to adopt the use of vegetables with 
distilled water, and now, after the experience of nearly two 
years, I can say with the strictest truth and certainty, that my 
health has been gradually improving up to the present time. 
My strength is greater than it' ever was before ; my painful 
sensations have left me, and my headache seldom attacks me, 
and never with its former violence. I do not mean to say that 
I am perfectly well ; such an idea would be absurd, and con- 
trary to the laws of the human constitution ; but I am certainly 
better in health now than I remember ever to have been in any 
former period of my life. The comparison is not to be made 
between me and any other person, but between what / am now 
and what / teas be/are I adopted this regimen. 

Vegetables are certainly the natural support of man : they 
recommend themselves by their freshness and purity ; and by 
their natural sweetness and agreeableness to the palate. They 
require so little trouble to prepare them, and are always a nice, 
clean, and delicate food ; wnile dead animal substances are very 
offensive to the senses, and it becomes a very dirty and disa- 
greeable task to cook and prepare them for the appetite. 
The slaughter of animals is also a ferocious and disgusting 
act, which greatly opposes the growth of benevolent disposi- 
tions. Comparative anatomy has clearly proved that man is, 
in his construction, an herbivorous animal, which ought to have 
great weight with every rational mind. The world, sir, will 
thank you, in some future time, for your labors in one of the 
most benevolent investigations that can interest our under- 
standings. Yours, sincerely, G. G. Fordham, 

Mr. Fordham received, in the course of his attempts to im- 
prove his health, convincing proof of the necessity of uniting 
the use of the pure water to the vegetable regimen. He at 
first left off animal food only, using the same water to which 
he had been accustomed. But he found the change irksome, 
complained much of his feeble and fastidious stomach, and did 
not appear to receive due strength and nourishment from his 
food. To some inquiries which I made on this subject, Mr. 
Fordham sent me the following answer : 



" You are perfectly correct in the idea that the vegetable 
diet was irksome and uneasy to my stomach before I bad 
united with it the use of distilled water. I thought at first, 
that the benefit of distilled water must be a mere fancy, and I 
even ridiculed it as trifling and absurd ; but I am cow, by ex- 
perience, thoroughly persuaded tliat it is of the greatest im- 
portance. I felt an immediate benefit, my stomach was easy 
and light, and I did not experienr.e the slightest sense of 
weakness, but a gradual increase of strength. 1 am convinced 
that the use of distilled water greatly assists the stomach la 
the digestion of vegetable substances,' 

Mr. Fordham, I must add, is a young man, under thirty 
years of age. 



Diapositioa to PoloiDDBry Coiunmiptioii. 

Feb. 20, 1815. — Having received the appointment of physi- 
cian to the Genera] Dispensary, Aldersgate-street, in the year 
1810, it has given me the opportunity of making more numer- 
ous trials of what can be done by regimen than I before pos- 
sessed. It is obvious, however, that the description of per- 
sons, who apply to these institutions, is not such as can, in 
general, be wholly depended upon, either for regularity rf 
conduct, or for veracity. But, I believe, that in ihe examples 
I shall select, due attention was paid to the regulations en- 
joined. 

J. U., aged about twenty -seven, applied to the dispensary, 
about Chnstmas, 1810, for a severe, dry, rending cough. I 
thought the man, from his habit and appearance, was becom- 
ing consumptive. He was thin, and rather emaciated. Ho 
had been troubled with the cough only during the winter, but 
he said, that for three or four years he had found his breath 
fail. He could not take exercise so well as formerly, nor go 
up stairs, I advised him, therefore, in conjunction with the 
medicines suited to his case, to adopt the regimen, with which 
he declared himself perfectly willing to comply. 

He soon lost hia cough ; which, however, I do not attribute 
to this change. He informed me, moreover, that he 
immediate relief from it. He found his respiration strengthened, 
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und, ia no long time, be became as equal to exercise as in tbe 
former part of bis life. 

I saw this man occasionally for three years, during Whioh 
time he continued in improved health ; but be remained thin 
and meagre ; and he had some returns of cough, but of no 
great violence, the two following winters. I remained, there- 
fore, of the opinion I first adopted, that he had been really on 
the verge of consumption. It is, however, impossible to prove 
this to the complete satisfaction of others. In internal dis- 
eases, we must content ourselves with probable conjectures. 
After this tune he changed his rendence, and I have lost 
sight of him. 

This man kept a ham and beef shop ; and he cooked his 
meat by steam. He found it easy, then, to prepare his dis- 
tilled water by a part of the apparatus which he employed in 
his business. I was satisfied, on this account, that he really, 
in this respect, followed the directions given him. 



CASE XXIV. 

Chronic Funs of the Bowels, Bloody Discharges, and Constipation. 

J. K., aged eleven, had, in the beginning of the summer of 
1810, the scarlatina. On recovering, it was observed that the 
abdomen was too hard ; he complained of pains of the bowels, 
and had often bloody stools. He took a good deal of medi- 
cine without benefit, and continuing ill, became my patient at 
the General Dispensary, in February, 1811. 

He complained of severe pains of the bowels, apparently 
like colic, attacking him two or three times in the course of 
the day. The abdomen was so hard, that it would not peld 
to the pressure of 'the hand, and strangely protuberant, irre- 
gular, and deformed. He was in a decaying state of health ; 
but the pulse was regular and natural. The bowels were 
irregular, but commonly bound. 

As I thought there was little probability of this boy » being 
cured by medicines alone, I proposed to his mother to join the 
regimen to the use of such remedies as he appeared to require ; 
to which she gave her consent. He began about the middle 
of February, 1811. 
• The paina oi the abdomen contiuued to recur with just the 
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BOme violence for about half a year. Hardly a day passed 
without his being obliged to go to bed in consequence of them. 
About August, they remitted for three or four weeks, but they 
then recurred with great severity. Toward the end of Sep- 
tember they became mnch less severe, and he was able to go 
to school, and to fallow the common occupations of his years. 

For the remainder of the year, he continued in improved 
health. The pains of the belly were either gone or very tri- 
fling; the bowels were nearly regular. 

But though this, as a constitutional disease, was nearly cured, 
as a local disease it continued with very little change. The 
abdoiqen was not quite so hard, but it still continued tamid, 
and with much irregular deformity of shape. 

After he had been a patient of the dispensary a tweh 
month, he ceased to attend, and I have since lost sight of him. 



I 



LeucoFrlicBB, Fliiar AIUm. or the White!. 

Another patient of the General Dispensary afforded me strong 
evidence how much the sense of weakness, which is so much 
complained of under the vegetable regimen, is produced by the 
Ufie of common water. This patient, E. F., aged sixty, was 
afflicted with leuam-kmi ; hut I do not think it worth while to 
i«1ato the particulars of licr ca.se. I was induced to recommend 
her to use the regimen, from some circamstances in her general 
health ; and she used it four or five months with evident 
advantage. Some .short lime afterward she came to me, at 
my own house, complaining much of weakness. Upon inquiry, 
I found that site had quitted London for about a month, to 
keep a house at Homsey ; that there she had continued the 
vegetable regimen, but had not used the distilled water, think- 
ing it unnecessary in the country. I explained to her what I 
thought the cau-ie of her weakness ; and she found what I said 
to be correct. Upon returning to the use of the distilled water, 
the sense of weakness vanished. 

This woman was at a lime of life at which people are very 
apprehensive of permanent injury, from relinquishing animal 
food. But she certainly experienced much benefit, as was evi- 
deol from her improved health, and even from her improved 
looks. She became stronger, and rather gained Oeah. 
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CASE XXVI. 

Fe«bleneM of Strength. 

Though it is indisputable that animal food most commonly ex- 
cites and increases the muscular power, yet even this does not 
appear to be universally true.* There are habits in which 
obviously, while it impairs the sensibility, it likewise diminishes 
the muscular strengtn. A lady somewhat more than thirty 
^*ears old gave a striking proof of this fact. She had been an 
mvalid some years, complaining principally of weakness, unable 
on this account to take proper exercise, and pallid. There is, 
perhaps, at the bottom of these ailments, some uterine com- 
plaint ; but the symptoms are not very definite. During the 
year 1812, she adhered to the regimen of distilled water and 
vegetable diet. In consequence she became less pallid; the 
countenance expanded and became more animated, and she 
gained strength. These changes must have been occasioned 
by the relinquishment of animal food ; for she had previously 
been in the habit of using the distilled water, with little influ- 
ence on her health. 

Notwithstanding such evident advantage, I was not a little 
surprised to find that, at the end of the year, this lady thought 
proper to abandon the system and return to the use of animal 
food. The immediate motive to this I could not exactly learn ; 
but suspect that the wish to avoid singularity had a predomi- 
nant influence on her resolution. 



CASE XXVII. 

Hypochondriasis, Nervoas Weakness, and Constipation. 

Feb. 20, 1816. — Mr. P e, aged now thirty-one, a respect- 
able tradesman, consulted me at the end of the year 1811, under 
great agitation of mind, He had been ill between three and 
four years ; had frequent uneasiness and oppression of the head, 
for which he had been repeatedly cupped. From this he had 
received benefit, but it was only temporary ; but, besides, he 

* I am of the opinion that Dr. Lambe had not at the time he wrote 
duly considered this subject. For a great variety of facts in proof that 
Animal food is not most conducive to physical power, I refer the reader 
to Grabaw'B Science of Human Life.— 8. 
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obviously labored under the highest degree of nervous irritation. 
He labored under great depression of spirits ; constant iimriely 
of mind ; lie couid not talk of bis couplaiats with any calm- 
ness ; and was constantly uneasy and walking about. Going to 
a lire oppressed his breath so as not to be bearable. The bowela 
were habitually bound. 

He iDformed me that till the age of twenty-three, he had 
lived principally on vegetable and farinaceous food ; that abont 
this time he began to live much upon a fuller diet of animal 
food, eating it twice a day, and at the same time became more 
sedentary; that m consequence he grew fatter, but his health 
became worse, and he gradually fell into the condiiion I have 
described. He bad heard of some good having been done by 
the regimen in a case which he thought similar to his own, and 
on that account was anxious to try it. 

I encouraged him to so, ordering him at the same time a few 
laxative medicmes, which I thought he required. He began at 
tliat time, and, as he informs me, has adhered to it ever since. 
I advised him also to use much exercise on foot. 

For a few months the symptoms of this disease continued in 
full force, but then all his sufferings became alleviated ; and 
during the second year he was quite a different man. He re- 
gained his spirits, could attend regularly to his business, and 
liis complaints, though not wholly gone, were comparatively 
quite trifling. He had lost flesh very much, a loss he found 
no occasion to regret. 

He seems at present in perfect health, subject only to such 
trifling ailments as happen to every body. Latterly he has 
gained flesh. 

I do not know that this disease was fending to death, or 
attended with any immediate danger. But the mental suffer- 
ings which the patient underwent, were, in my opinion, more 
serere and hai-assing than the symptoms of many fatal dbwwsea. 




1 



CASE XXVIII. 

DiScolt Urination, Falliug of ihe Womb, and Cotucipatiaa. 

February 20, J8I5. — M. J., aged twenty-five, applied to the 
dispensary in October. 1S12. The uterus was prolapsed; she 
complained of great irritation in makhig wiittr, !\ ' ' ' 
had obstinate consiipaiion of the bowels, with luii< 
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soreness of the lower part of the abdomen. Under these com- 
plaints she had suffered about three years, and to so great a 
degree that she was hardly able to walk about, or do the work 
of lier house. 

She had been at another dispensary, and had a good deal of 
medical advice, without gaining any effectual relief ; and, there- 
fore, though the general state of the health did not seem very 
bad, I thought medicines alone would prove ineffectual. I 
therefore proposed the regimen to her, in addition to some 
demulcents, laxatives, and the regular use of glysters, to unload 
the lower part of the intestines. She declared herself willing 
to do any thing at all likely to relieve her ; and she began it 
on tlie 8th of November, 1812. 

From this plan she found a speedy alleviation of her suffer- 
ings. In two or three months the soreness and tumefaction of 
the bowels were removed, and gradually cathartic pills alone did 
their proper ofRce of unloading the bowels, without the aid of 
injections. The most obstinate symptom was the pain and irri- 
tation in making water. But one day in October, 1813, she 
voided a calculus about the size of a small bean ; and then this 
irritation ceased, and all her complaints were effectually re- 
lieved. 

She, like the subject of Case XIV., appeared to become 
more hot and feverish from relinquishing animal food. The 
head became oppressed, with a sense of fullness and pain. These 
effects (for they cannot be thought the direct and natural 
effects of vegetable diet) seem to me to be analogous to the 
well-known fact of the pulse rising sometimes by bleeding. A 
degree of fever that was, as it were, latent and suppressed, 
becomes evident by the relinquishment of animal food. These 
symptoms gradually subsided. 

1 1 is said that patients laboring under diabetes become more 
thirsty and feverish by the use of vegetables. This may be 
true, and I should account for it upon the same principles ; but 
it does not, in my apprehension, form any solid objection against 
their use even in this disease. 

This woman had at the Christmas following a very severe 
attack of inflammatory fever. The bowels were tender and 
inflamed ; and the head was affected even to the extent of delir- 
ium. But in about a fortnight it subsided, and she was restored 
to good health. When I last saw her, three or four months 
ago, she continued her regimen, and was in very good health. 

The calculus was certainly only a portion of this woman's 
Bufferings, I may observe t\ia.\. *\\. \va^ V>^^iv -^xQv^d very dis- 
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tincUy that vegetable diet alone will not prevent the formation 
of calculus. A writer, whom I have cited more than onee 
(Lobb, on Stone and Gout), has given a case where a person 
became firet iiSicted with calculus, who had used a vegetable 
diet eight years. 



CASE XXIX. 

Cancer of the Dterus. 



10th March, 1815.— On the 16th of January, 1813, a 
Voman became my patient at the General Dispensary, who, 
from her good sense and decency of manners, gave me a pros- 
pect of being able to effect what I had long had at heart : to 
treat a case of carcinoma, in an early stage, as I judge such a 
case ought to be treated, under the inspection of upright and 
enlightened professional men— terms, which it needs no testi- 
mony of mine to show to he applicable to the gentlemen, my 
colleagues, at that institution. 

A. R., in the forty-third year of her age, had been afflicted 
for eight months with very severe pains, referred principally 
to the region of the uterus. The pain, she said, was darting 
and shooting; and though seated principally in the uterus, it 
was sometimes in front, at other times posterior, about the 
ructum. For, about the same time, she had bad a discharge 
of a thin, fffilid, and apparently acrimonious ichor, sometimes 
tinged with blood. This discharge inflamed the sUn of the 
thighs, with which it came in contact. 
"■ I took an early opportunity of making an examination of the 
parts. 1 found the os tincse low down in the vagina ; it was 
not much changed in form ; perhaps it was a little fuller than 
natural. But it was very tender; a little handhng gave un- 
easiness ; and the pain, as she told me, from this cause, lasted 
almost the whole succeeding day. 

I could not doubt that these were symptoms of cancer, an 
opinion in which I was confirmed by the habit and appear- 
ance of the subject. She described herself as having been 
long in a feeble, dehcate state of health. The appetite had 
been very bad even for years, but had been latterly much 
worse. She had lost many teeth; and the gums were very 
lax and spongy. The countenance was palUd ; the strength 
eras someMrbat impaired ; the bieatluug b&d, ^aE\k«3\»KV) -w^ 
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eiertioii» or going up stain. Toward night the kga swelkd. 
The poke was one hundred. 

On the 7th ci April, this -woman appeared before the eon- 
aultation of the-medical officers of the diBponsaiy. I beliefe 
that none ot these gentlemen had an74oiibt8 with regard to 
the nature of the ease. She has, anriiu^ the eourse of the 
treatment, repeatedly been examined by wem. The reports, 
-which were drawn up at each examination, I shall subjoin to 
my own account of the case. 

With regard to the medicmes that she has used, I may say 
here, once for all, that it has been necessary to employ opiates 
pretty freely, from the beginning of her treatment to the pre- 
sent time, both to relieve the pain and procure sleep-; this last 
has been effected very impertecUy. Saturnine lotions have 
been useful to prevent the inflammation, and excoriation of the 
discharge. Aperients (principally sulphate of magnesis) were 
also at first necessary, but in a few months ceased to be requ- 
site. She has taken also a few other medicines, occasicmally^ 
but as they had no marked influence on her complaints, I need 
not trouble the reader with an account of them. 

She consented to give the regimen a fair trial, and entered 
.upon it on the 10th ^ February, 1813. 

I also advised her particularly to use as much fruit as pos- 
uble. As the strength was radically impaired, I reconunended 
her to be sparing of exercise, but rather to use considerably a 
horizontal posture. 

For more than half a year very little ground was gained. 
The muscular strength diminished, and the pains continued to 
be very severe. But the pulse was reduced in frequency : it 
became habitually about eighty in the minute ; the discharge 
became less offensive, and, apparently, less acrimonious. 

in August, 1813, she had a considerable respite from pain, 
which continued for three weeks. But it then recurred with 
great severity ; but still, though the paroxysms were as fre- 
quent as during the former part of the year, she found that 
the severity of them was upon the whole sensibly diminished. 
The respiration became rather stronger. With the pains, the 
discharge (which had been checked) returned ; it was green 
and foetid. 

In the middle of December, the discharge nearly ceased, 
and the pain likewise. What she now principally complidned 
of was an almost total want of sleep, and of appetite, with 
grent lowness of spirits. 

During the ensmi^ halt -jeax> Vk<& «»yBi^\ATs& oC cancer were 
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more completely got nnder. In the middle of April, 181*. 
Lhe relief was very great. In June, the pain was quite gone, 
and the discharge was very trifling. In August she was db- 
charged, principally al her own request, with all the symptoraB 
of carcinoma subdued. The general state of the health, too, 
■was consideriihiy improved. 

But in the October following, she again became a patient. 
The pain had returned with severity, having been brought on, 
apparently, hy the approach of the cold weather, it was 
again attended with some triflbg discharge. This aggrava- 
tion of the disease was, however, of short continuance. In 
four or five weeks it was removed, and she again was restored 
U) her habitual state of a cessation from pain, almost complete, 
and the discharge stopped, eicept, perhaps, in a quantity so 
small as to be hardly perceptible, and as to he no incon- 
1'eaience. 

The present state of this, coosidered as a local disease, is 
very nearly as lias been just descrihed. Habitually she is 
without pain or discharge. But she has occasional attackg, 
which last a few days, or a week. They are severe enough 
U} break her rest, and give her uneasiness ; but not enough to 
cause confinement, or to prevent her doing the work of her 
house. The last of these attacks was in the middle of Fub- 
ruary of the present year. 

The proper symptoms of carcinoma, then, the pain and the 
discharge have been subdued and kept under by this treat- 
ment. The account to be given of the general stat« of the con- 
stitution, though not so satisfactory as the effect upon the 
local disease, has been still sufficiently encouraging. 

In fact, the chief complaints, now for about fourteen months, 
liave been much less regarding the original symptom of the 
disease than the general state of the health. Want of appe- 
tite, the sleep disturbed by tumultuous dreams, and some- 
timea wholly interrupted ; want of breath, lowness of spirits, 
general debility, aching, and lassitude, have been the principal 
subjects of complaint. Upon the whole, however, the health 
has sensibly improved ; so that she is, at present, considerably 
better than she was a twelvemonth ago. 

The pulse continues calm, being commonly about eighty in 
the minute. The respiration th still not strong, but it has 
mended. The appetite remains bad. The sleep is disturbed, 
but upon the whole it is more calm than formerly. The m 
cular strength is a little improved ; the spirits are better; ' 
la more cbeerfuloess and animatioa in. Uw wu&tAua&sft. ^ 
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I think it right to add that, except from the use of opium, 
what she has mund the greatest benefit and comfort from has 
been the \mrestrioted use of fruit and recent regetables, as 
radishes, etc. When she has been able to use any other sus- 
tenance, the stomach would receive wJBmgly something of this 
nature ; and at night, when the tongue and fauces were dry 
and clammy, chewing some fruit was found to be the most 
certain and pleasant resource. 

When we consider the deplorable, and hitherto desperate na- 
ture of this disease, that when afifecting the internal organs, it 
must be deemed a more advanced stage of the complaint than 
ft state of scirrhus in an external gland, this account will, I 
hope, be deemed as satisfactory as can be reasonably expected. 
The conclusions to be drawn from the facts stated are the very 
same as those which flowed from those related under Case XIII. 
of this work. If I therefore repeat them, I trust that the im- 
portance of the subject will be deemed a sufficient apology. 
It follows then from this statement — 

1st. That this disease was evidently carcinoma. Its history, 
at the first examination, made this sufficiently evident. 

2d. That the disease continues to be carcinoma at this time. 
The same symptoms which at the beginning authorized us to 
give it this designation, still recur, but with a much inferior de- 
gree of severity. The effect of the treatment then has not 
been, strictly speaking, to cure the disease, but to control and 
mitigate the symptoms. 

3d. But by the regimen, life itself has been preserved^ It 
will not be disputed, I suppose, that even a twelvemonth is as 
much as, under the common habits of life, a case of uterine can- 
cer might be expected to last. Two years must be, indisputa- 
bly, beyond all probability. But five-and- twenty months hare 
now elapsed, and the patient is not only alive, but in a state of 
improved health. 

4th. The disease has made no local progress. On the con- 
trary, the symptoms have been all sootied and tranquilized. 

5th. The ulcerative process has been wholly superseded. 

6th. I may add that the facts of this case may be applied to 
the treatment of dropsy as well as to that of the cancer. There 
was, when she first became a patient of the dispensary, some 
anasarcous swelling of the legs, as I have noted. This con- 
tinued nearly in the same state for the first year, or year and a 
half. It is now nearly, if not entirely gone. The flow of 
iznne has throughout continued very copious. 
I need hardly say how muci^i eTL^o\K»%^\£Vfisi!&. \Jaa result of 
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this case gives to those afSicted with external cancerous tumors 
to adopt this mode of dieting. For here was every sign of a 
radically impaired and enfeebled constitution ; the appetite 
greatly injured, the breath bad, the legs swelling, the strength 
declining ; in fine, all ij^ great and important functioiis imper- 
fectly performed, thou^ there was no breach of substance, 
nor any apparent great local disorganization. How absurd 
then (by the way) is it to say that Si\» disease is in ita origin 
local. But we know that many persons with true cancerous 
tumors enjoy, even for years, a relatively good state of health ; 
most undoubtedly, infinitely better than the subject of this re- 
port. I should hope, therefore, that gradually tliey may be 
made sensible of what is most proper to enable them to pass the 
remaining term of life with as much ease and comfort as their 
situaUon renders admissible. 

It remains only to add to this account the reports of the case 
taken at the Consultation Committee at the dispensary. 



GENERAL DISPENSARY. 



Mrs. A. R,, t^;ed forty-two, has complained since Jane last of 
severe shooting pains at the lower part of the abdomen, with a 
great discharge of fcetid acrid matter ; there likewise exists 
considerable tenderness of the hypogastric region, with difficulty 
of making water. For upward of five years, the catamenia 
have not occurred, but pam and hardness of the breasts have 
been frequently noticed. The bowels are r^ular, but the 
evacuations are attended with pain, and the discharge of clots 
of blood. Within the vagina no swelling can be perceived, but 
the uterus has descended. She has employed opium with 
temporary alleviation of the symptoms, and other medieinea 
without any benefit. 

Augnit 4lh, IS 13.— Present, Dr. Clolterbuck, Dr. Lambe, Bad Mr. Vani. 

Mrs. A. R. asserts that the pains arc aggravated, but the 
discharge is less in quantity and less fcetid at present ; such 
variations, however, she states are Dot unusual. The lower ex- 
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tremides are become anasarcous. Her rest is now nrncli inter- 
rupted. The pulse is generally about eighty in the minute, 
with frequent intermissions ; a circumstance also noticed about 
two months since. Sumat ffydrostUph. Ammonia gtt. vj. ter 
m die iendm donm augendo. ^ 

Febniary 3d, 1814.— Present, Dr. Clatterbock, Dr. Birkbeck, Dr. Lambe 

, Mr. Vaux, and Mr. Young. 

Mrs. A. R. states that the pains are much easier, though 
she still obtains but little rest. The discharge, which is less 
than formerly, is yellow and without blood. The hydrosul- 
phuret was soon discontinued, and cort. cinchonae taken, which 
IS directed to be discontinued.'' 

Augnst 3d, 1814.— Present, Dr. Clntterbnck, Dr. Biikbeck, Dr. Lambe, 

and Mr. Vaux. 

Mrs, A. R. now reports herself to be mucb improved. 
There b not any discharge, and but little pain. She has chiefly 
used opium, with a v^etable diet and distilled water. 

February 1st, 1815.— Present, Dr. Clatterbock, Dr. Birkbeck, Dr. Lambe, 

Mr. Yaox, and Mr. Young. 

Mrs. A. R, declares that she has persevered in the use of 
vegetable diet and distilled water since the last report, with no 
inconvenience, excepting the sense of weakness, and consider- 
able craving for food. She is in all respects improved. 



REMARKS 

On some Cases of Disease which have appeared under the Regimen. 

It is not possible, in my opinion, to devise any other proof with 
regard to the agents which have the greatest influence on . 
health than that which has been given in the preceding pages. 
I have taken, as it has been seen, examples of diseases ac- 
knowledged to be incurable, when they were presented in such 
a stage as to afford any rational prospect of relief, and have 
given the results of experience. To these are added observa- 
tions, accumulated now to a considerable number, in other 
cases, as they have occurred in practice. These may not all of 
them bt^^^ ^^^'^ ^ eaual weigbt or importance. It is enough. 
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that they were sufficiently serious to escite the anxiety and 
apprehension of those who were the subjects of them. These 
observations, thus promiscuously taken, concur uniformly in 
corroborating the concluBions drawn from the diseases, avow- 
edly incurable by n^icine. They are, therefore, the more 
valuable, as tending tVfix the practice, which has been found 
the most beneficial in these last. 

If in these the most sanguine hopes, that might have been 
formed of the e&ects of the practice proposed, have not been 
fully realized ; if perfect cures have not been effected, nor the 
body restored to a complete state of health and integrity, it 
■will be allowed, it is hoped, that what has been effected is 
neither trifling nor despicable. In cancerous diseases, in par- 
ticular, to have reUeved the horrible and excruciating torments 
of the disease ; to have prevented ulceration, with its attendant 
miseries of loathsome, fcetid, and excoriating discharges ; to have 
preserved life, and that in such a degree of comfort as to 
enable the patient to enjoy society, and be equal to the com- 
mon duties and occupations of the world ; to have effected so 
much in cases where neither age, nor a completely broken 
constitution, present invincible obstacles to all amendment, is 
surely to have achieved much for suffering humanity ; and 
amply compensates the proposer of this regimen for the anxiety 
and labor m which he has been involved, in consequence, for 
mora than ten years ; the obloquy of the ignorant and the mis- 
representations of the malevolent; and, he must add, the 
heavy pecuniary loss which he has been obhged to sustain in 
collecdng the evidence which he has been at length enabled 
to lay before the public. 

Such, then, are the benefits which have been really gained ; 
and the evident inferences from these facts will remmn un- 
shaken whatever may be the future progress or final issue of 
the cases which have been treated. 

It is neither pretended, nor expected, that a morbid body 
can, by any art, be kept free from the attacks of disease. 
There seems to be m the body, as in vegetation, the seeds of 
future diseases, which continue latent and inactive for a length 
of tune ; they then germinate, increase, pass through their 
regular stages, and come to a termination. What is the secret 
condiUon of the frume, which gives occasion to these pheno- 
mena, we arc entirely ignorant. It is placed wholly beyond 
the reach of the senses ; and appears to be without the sphere 
of physical and experimental inquiry. 

it \B, however, beyond a doubt, that between that sUte fiC. 
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tJMit eoiMaqq<git jjate, in which dneoM b(Mo4AB;^«»6ve; tiN#, 
it a Yeiy Mg^'itAiigh not a8trioti7diB6iii^bte'liifcerv«L^ T^ 
the hnaOi'mie^ b^ to M for throe or fotxr jrettn befip^' 

takes phioe, oeirtainly in the fbAdtiod^aj^l-pKibiM^ 
Btructure of the oigana of resptMioif^ ^kmg beAnre-wfr am^t' 
akm of coDfirmed oough and hectki im&K' We'-aM- itr moie 
evideiitlj in the caneer, in wlueh^Ms^re n-fm^ 
a aeries of yean, before there is any thiekemng'of Uw JiaH^^ 
aa haroened in the ftrst of tiie casea'Ol' oaaoiar, which lluffV 
related- in this- work. ' -• <.^'- • ■^- .-i^.f cj:!- ,^i *■'■ 

Now» the yery state of health wMeh MatfiJii'luKv^ 
whole, enjoyed nnder the i^^^imen- wnssh -L ha^ ' 
shows ihat much' of diseased aoticm can, 'by its me^ be-i 
seded^ But it has equally appeared- that i^ lam only 
pened in^perfectly. l^ot (mly have the attadka of habllQBl' 
eases beien continued or renewed, but- -some e9teiiiplea''eiM-(Bf 
new diseases have taken place, of whieh' there had bedn^W* 
dication in the former part.^tf life» Theyhave'lloi beetfnd^' 
merous, but it would be inconsistent with my duty, as -a fidth- 
fttl relator of facts, to pass them over in silence. I have thought 
it proper, therefore, in this place, to sfst down such of these 
occurrences as I have thought most worthy of notice. ' ' 

Casb I. — I shall first mention a local disease of the cheek, 
which occurred to the subject of the first of the foregoing cases. 
He had been subject to common pimples from the age of e^hteen ; 
but these, under the regimen, had been almost entirely sub- 
dued. But in the year 1809, about the beginning <^ the fourth 
year, some small tumors appeared on the hce.' They have 
occupied principally the left cheek, and continued for several 
months, red and sore, but without any discharge. They gra- 
dually rose higher upon the skin, then became ary, and peeled 
off in the form of a scab, leaving the parts beneath clear and 
sound*: 

When some of these tumcn^ had gone through their course, 
others appeared, and had the same progress; and aa they 
have continued* fixing on different spots, even till this present 
time (February, 1815), it is probable that almost every portion 
of the lower part of the cheek has been successive^ the seat 
of this affection. But when the scab has fallen of^ the akin 
underneath has been left sound, without pitting, or other de- 
formity. 

I beheve that the essence of this disease has consiated in a 
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oircumstance, to which I have alluded more than once in the 
coarse of this -work, as often occurring in the human body, 
namely, that the skin of this cheek was unsound ; that portions 
have perished, been thrown off by the action of the vessels, 
and have been regen^ted. Latterly, though the disease has 
not absolutely ceased, re has very nearly so ; it is at present so 
triflmg as hardly to deserve notice, and the parts are more 
sound and healthy both in feeling and appearance than when it 
firsi broke out. 

Case II. — In another of the persons who had used this regi- 
men more than two years, there took place a discharge from 
the urethra, very copious, like a gonorrhoea. There was oftea 
united with it a considerable irritability of the bladder ; but, 
otherwise, it was not accompanied with pain or inflammation. 
^Elus discharge continued for about three years, and then 
ceased. 

Case III. — I have said many years ago that one of the 
members of my oWn family, then a boy about eight years of 
age, was of a deeply scrofulous habit (See my Inquiry into the 
Origin, etc., of Constitutional Diseases, p. 61). In the course 
of this investigt«tion I have received a strong proof of the cor- 
rectness of this observation, and of the difficidty of completely 
eradicating such a disposition. 

At the end of December, 1811, when he had used this regi- 
men between five and six years, after having been skating dur- 
ing the day, the hand were observed to be stiff and a little 
swelled. On the day following, the face on the right side 
swelled, and the tumefaction increased, extending from the eye 
to the clavicle. The seat of the disease appeared to be about 
the middle of the lower maxillary bone. The bone itself be* 
came thickened at this part, and roughened upon its surface. 
Matter came from the part, both internally into the mouth, and 
externally through the cheek. This happened repeatedly, for 
two months, when the ulcerations finally closed, and the parts, 
became well. But for a couple of years the bone ooatinued 
thickened, and the skin adherent to the parts underneath. 
After that, the adhesion of the skin was gradually loosened, and 
the parts were restored to their natural structure. But the 
bone continues thickened for near an inch through its whole 
body. 

This was, in fact, a very trifling disease. But it appears to 
have been the germ of one which is the most serious and dis- 
tressing of any which affects the human body — a fixed and 
radical disease of the substance of the bone. 
11 
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. Casx W. — ^A boy oi about ten years of age had Ihred on 
this regimen about three years. He had enjoyed good health, 
was very 8totd;> but was not without occasional slight mdispo- 
ntions, enough tq make him lie down for a day or two, but 
hardly to be regularly confined. Abouii.. the begmning of the 
year 1811, he had the angina parotidcdo, or mumps, attended 
with some fever of a low or typhus kind, and this hung upon 
"Atbr at least a fortn%ht. It left behind it a tumor, on the 
right side of the neck, which remained for four or five months. 
It9was attmided with isome shooting pam, by no means severe ; 
bnttt was perfectly hard and incompressible, as large almost as 
an egg, and gradually rose much above the surface. Toward 
the be^ning of summer, the apex of the tumor softened, and 
It ulcerated.' A good deal of purulent matter came out, the 
akin gradually retracted, and a hard and conical tumor remained 
projecting b^ond the skin. From this there was, of course, a 
continued flow of matter ; but besides this, there was a quantity 
of a gritty substance separated, which had been imbedded in 
tiie TOdy otihie tumor. This separation took place repeatedly, 
but at separate intervals, and in consequence the substance of 
the tumor gradually wasted, and was finally reduced to the 
level of the skin. Then the ulcer dried up and cicatrized. This 
whole process took up about a twelvemonth. 

But though the ulcer cicatrized, some thickening remained. 
In the course of the summer of 1813, a fresh ulceration took 
place, and a small quantity more of the same' matter came out. 
The ulcer this year continued open a month. 

It showed some disposition to break out again the following 
year, 1814. There was, however, no breach of substance, but 
for a single day. Since that he has remained quite well. 

This boy showed strongly in^his countenance the ameliorat- 
ing effects of a vegetable regimen. He had before he adopted 
it great fullness about the head, and a sternness, not to say a 
ferocity, of the countenance. After a certain time, the fea- 
tures relaxed, and he gained much more the aspect of good 
humor and benevolence. It cannot be doubted that these 
changes of countenance were the index of corresponding changes 
of the moral disposition. The regimen, however, had been 
persevered in three years before they took place decidedly. 

Another example has occurred of a pretty severe affection 
of the chest, in a lady who had used the r^imen more than 
four years. And I should think it proper to notice it more 
particularly, except that it cannot be said at this present tnne 
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(March, 1815) to have complete^ snbeided. I shd! 
uierefore, that it was a peripnenmoDT, des^mtcd br ia 
mon symptoms of pain in the chest, cough, and e ^^ .i mm 

Such are some of the principal examples of disc 
this regimen which have occurred to myself, in addhioa fodxHe 
I have noticed in the general coarse of my nairatkn. (hberv 
of smaller consequence, as slight cough, cMb, pains of the €Me 
or limhs which have heen observed, I omit as noc desernng of 
a distinct relation. 

It is very -obvious to the most saperficial coosidecalioB that 
these occurrences have not been the cooseqnenoes of ihe rc^ 
men, and therefore can form no solid objectkm aj^naat it. TImt 
have in truth been, not in consequence, bat in spite of it. 
Some of them were clearly natural processes. Thus tfje ^aadm- 
lar tumor, which has been last described, was a process for 
bringing the concreted matter, which was finaDj eracoated, to 
the surface of the body. It may then be suspected that tlie 
other examples were natural processes likewise, though the 
fact is not so obvious. At all events they were not discaspt of 
debility, which is apprehended from vegetable regimen; boi 
were inflammatory diseases, such as would be judged to reqinre 
depletion rather than stimulation. They form then, I repeat, 
no objection to the regimen. 

It will follow, evidently, from the whole course of my nan»- 
tion, that for the most part the use of thb regimen affords no 
hope nor prospect of great relief from deep constitutional dis- 
ease in a very short time. To jump from a state d di8ea«e to 
a state of health is contrary to the laws of nature. Those who 
hold out prospects of this kind can have no other object than 
to impose upon the credulity of mankind. 

Those who think fit to undertake it should be well aware of 
its aim and intent. This is not so much to obtain perfect and 
uninterrupted health (objects, perhaps, hardly consistent with 
our present condition), as an alleviation of suffering, and to pass 
through the years that are allotted to us with the least possible 
evil. These are objects which every reasonable person will 
acknowledge to be the most important of all temporary and 
sublunary concerns. 

The observation of a regular system of dieting, such as I have 
described, fulfills this object by radically strengthening the pow- 
ers of life. It has no control, or at least a very imperfect one, 
over the immediate symptoms, of disease. The general halnts 
of the system therefore remain in a great degree unalte«A^ 
But slowly and gradually tiie oanfl^uJ^icxi\M«oine» ^SDWD^ff^^ 
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least in its powers, if not in ita primordial structure. The pow- 
ers inherent in the system to preserve the life of the body, to 
overcome the operation of agencies tending to destroy the body, 
or to derange healthy action, and to restore parts which are 
defective either in their organization or power, are strengthened 
and invigorated. 

This doctrine, no doubt, will never be acknowledged by those 
persons who are under the influence of the common prejudice, 
that vegetable diet has a natural tendency to produce weakness. 
The facts which appear to favor this notion are so strong, and 
the assertion is so confidently made b^ a multitude of observers, 
who have had neither object nor interest in making false repre- 
sentations, that I despair of being able to eradicate it from the 
minds of hasty, superficial, and prejudiced inquirers. But those 
who will dtlmly and dispassionately weigh the facts which I 
have advanced, will, I have no doubt, acknowledge that I have 
traced the sense and appearance of weakness^ to its proper 
source, the agency of foreign matter upon the system ; and 
that the accusations brought against the vegetable regimen are 
hk this respect groundless. Remove these noxious agencies, and 
then the true operation of the vegetable regimen, in radically 
strengthening the vital powers, becomes obnous. But to pro- 
duce a very great change in the habits of the constitution must 
be the work of time, and even of a great length of time. This 
must be the effect of the patience, not of weeks, nor of months, 
but of years. There must, too, be a natural limit to the change 
which it is possible to effect. This limit it is impossible to de- 
fine, independent of experience ; and it will, of course, be dif- 
ferent in each different constitution. 

It may be thought that the examples which I have given of 
the pertinacity of diseased symptoms are extremely discouraging, 
and hold out a melancholy prospect to those who are great 
sufferers. I suspect that the great sufferers will not be of this 
opinion ; but that, for the most part, they will be contented to 
put up with small evils, if they can escape the great. How- 
ever, with all men, the first and greatest object in life is to in- 
form the reason. Let them, then, well consider how slowly 
disease itself is engendered ; and, therefore, how unreasonable 
it is to suppose that it can be quickly eradicated. 

To illustrate this point, let us take a very common example. 

If any disease is acknowledged to be artificial, it is the gout. 

A man then has his first fit of gout, we will say, at forty ; he 

has repeated regular paroxysms, it may be for twenty, or five- 

Mad'iwenty jears ; then, perhaps, the seat of the diseased actkm 
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becomes changed; the gout begins to desert the limbs; the 
head becomes affected with apoplexy or palsy ; the lungs with 
cough, dyspncBa, or pneumonia ; the stomach with spasms, sick- 
ness, vomiting, or diarrhcaa ; and, after suffering a few yeara 
more, he at length dies. 

Now here we see that, for a certain number of years, this 
pei*son enjoyed health, though under the influence of powerful 
morbific causes ; for a certain number of years more, the causes 
continuing to act, a new train of phenomena are produced, which 
we call gout ; and, finally, the powers of life declining, a third 
series of morbid actions is established, seated in the internal 
organs. 

We must acknowledge, then, the body to be under a constant 
force, which must impress and modify it at every period of its 
existence ; but that the phenomena of diseases depend not wholly 
on the action of these forces, but on the state of the system in 
conjunction with them. The system itself is in a constant state 
of mutation ; so that the effects of agents at one period of its 
existence is dissimilar to the effect of the very same agents at a 
former or succeeding period. 

Now as these agents have, for the most part, been applied 
during the whole of life, how utterly unreasonable must it be to 
expect that great changes can be produced speedily by the 
nuere cessation of their action. Surely we ought rather to 
expect, even a priori, that the restoration to health will be ana- 
logous to the formation of disease ; that the amendment will be 
by degrees almost insensible at short intervals of time ; and that 
many must content themselves with an alleviation of suffering 
rather than a perfect restoration to health. And when we con- 
sider the enormous load" of misery under which some of our un- 
fortunate fellow-creatures are oppressed, who labor under some 
of the forms of chronic disease, this prospect must be allowed 
tc be most consolatory to suffering humanity. 

I may mention here, incidentally, that under the theory which 
I have chalked out, the diseases which prove fatal can rarely 
be considered to be strictly local. I know that almost all medi- 
cal theorists espouse an opposite opinion. They dissect the 
dead body ; such and such, say they, were the appearances 
after death ; here then was the seat of the disease, every other 
part of the body was sound and uninjured. But let it be con- 
sidered that a part, whose organization is perfect to-day, to- 
morrow perhaps mortifies. The powers of any part of the body 
then may be lost, though the structure is uninjured ; and, there- 
fore, the parte of the body, in which bo dioeas^ ««iUL<;sc^\)!aii^ 
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tiken pkee» may be blkeim&f as iiiacb;'diMied qt Aqm* w 
tarture^ irhich is obyknisly chaogedL /^|ifii^iii]|;ht thenlim* 
taken on diaeased aotkMi, if ft had iK>tbeeB^almeiid«d whiter b^ 
the ezistrng disease, or prevented by the death and diwoHitiw 
<^ihe body. 

These considenUions show thai, disaeetioii can never oom- 
pletdy nnravel the phenomena of diaeafle. By disaeotkm we 
can diaobveronly the final changes <^ compoertioii^: which the 
body ottdovoea. But disease is a change of the powers and 
actions of ue living psrta; that is to say, of parte of. whieh* 
for the most part^ ue oiganizatiqn ccRitmaes peief eoi 

If then ^sease be seated in and pervade ue whole body, it 
mnst be counteracted by measures which affdCt and pernde 
the whole body likewise. -Vow the whole series of ofaservatkms 
which have been made on the system of dieting reepmmsfided 
in the preceding pages, evinces that it affects tbs whole frames 
eveiy organ, and every fibrecf the body*-^ 

As a whole, the body under it attams its just stainra, due 
proportions, and proper strength, provided there be no or^ginsl 
defect of structure. In consequence, all artifitual defisets of 
structure are tending to disappear under it. The skin appears 
to become more firm and dense. The hand and foot in par- 
ticular become harder, less white and doughy, but perhaps 
more iBeshy. The pungent heat of the pahns of the hands 
and soles of the feet, with which many are tormented, dis- 
appears. The whole surface of the body commonly beoomes 
cooler; but the temperature of the body, as indicated by the 
thermometer under the tongue, is the same as under common 
regimen. 

The hair grows with much greater luxuriance and rapidly. 
In some in whom it was dry like hay, it regained a due soft- 
ness and moisture. In others the disposition of the hair to fall 
off has been removed. Premature grayness appears to be pre- 
vented. 

All the secretions are promoted, and re-established where 
they had been checked. Hence, the skin becomes moist and 
perspirable ; the mucous discharges from the nostrils and the 
trachea become more copious. On the same principle, ihe 
bowels become regular in their action. The urine is ex- 
tremely copious and commonly clear. The saliva loses all vis- 
cidity and clamminess, and on this account much uncomfoi:!- 
^Hle feeling in the mouth and fauces are -removed. The teeth 
KM>me sound and clean, Uie gums firm, and stroi^ly attached 

'the teeth and alveolar processes. The tongue likewise gprad- 



ually becomes diveBted of its foul covering, Hod becomes moist H 
and clean. H 

Though the regular perspiration be re-established, there is I 



Though the regular perspiration be i 
much less profose sweating. Several of the young persons 
■who have hved in this manner, have been observed playing in 
the open air in the heat of summer, or dancing in a warm 
room, mia£fected and cool, while their companioua were bathed 
in sweat. 

Not only are the secretions more eopious, but they are ren- 
dered much less offensive. The eructations from the stomach, 
and flatas from the bowels, are relatively inoffensive ; and the 
faeces themselves become less disagreeable,* of their proper 
color, and healthy consistency. 

Doubtless the whole composition of the circulating Quids is 
changed, but it is not possible, perhaps, to prove this chemi- 
cally. But the whole body acquires a cleaner and a fresher 
appearance. The tnuddiness of the complexion vanishes. The 
sclerotic coat of the eye gives the strongest evidence of this 
change. From having been yellow and dull, it regains the 
ptire and clear whiteness which is natural to it. 

The body becomes more tolerant of heat, of cold, and of all 
the mutations of the atmosphere. Such impressions lose their 
power of injury ; and the perpetual attention to guard our- 
selves agmnst them becomes needless. In consequence, a 
lighter system of clothing may be adopted. 

All the senses acquire a higher degree of perfection ; the 
eye, the ear, the palate, the skin. The countenance becomes 
more animated and intellectual. The smile which plays upon 
the features shows the inward contentment of the heart. 
There can be no doubt that ^he apprehension, the memory, 
in a word, all the faculties which constitute the intellect, are 
improved. 

The muscles acquire both flexibility and power; the move- 
ments of the body are performed, therefore, with greater esse 
and freedom.! With the power of motion, the love of exercise 

■ I nave ijb»erved thai when recenl vegolabia mslter, onchangBct br 
cookery, baa been abiiDdaatty used, the fscea have acquired very mooli 
the unell of horse dung. 

t t here lupposo that there has been no great diseoBs upon any of lbs 
vital organ* ; for in tliat caae it liaa been ofasarved, that the mutofe* hsva 
■ometime* beeo aSected witb a aurt of rheamatic ■tiSbeu, in coawqaeDoa, 
probably, of di»aa»e being transferred lo ihow parti. Having remai^sd 

ihifl ia two or three memherA of my own family, t m ■--. *- 

vill bappen very ofleQ. 
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not even in the first stages of existence, if the powers of life are 
greatly sunk, is it possible to restore them ; the principle of 
conservation may be, by care, cherished and prolonged for a 
short time ; but it will tiien sink and be finally extinguished. 

These facts prove no more than the importance of prudence 
and foresight in the conduct of life. I cannot, therefore, too 
earnestly impress the necessity of attempting to extinguish, as 
far as it is possible, the germ and embryo of future disease. 
To distinguish the signs of distant mischief is often in the power 
more of the enhghtened parent, guardian, or friend than of the 
regular professional adviser. I consign, therefore, these my 
labors to the reflections of the discerning and benevolent few. 
To the mass of mankind, absorbed in selfish pursuits, or strug- 
gUng to ward off poverty, I expect them to remain unknown, 
or if known, to be ungrateful. But I hope they will meet with 
a better fate in the domestic circle of retired persons, whose 
rule of Ufe is to practice what is fundamentally right ; to do their 
duty to themselves, to their relatives, to their fellow-creatures, 
and so to obtain the approbation of their own consciences, and 
the favor of the great Author of their being. If among these 
respectable circles it disseminates the knowledge of great prac- 
tical truths, and produce the proper fruits of knowledge — ^more 
just principles, more rational manners, and an increase of solid 
comfort, my end will be folly answered. 
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were small ; and others from experience had found they were 
better without animal food. 

Then* were a few, however, who did not live far off, thai 
brought their provisions from home — flesh meat, butter, cakes, 
pies, and rich food generally, such as is used by farmers in that 
tortile country. It was evident that among these there was 
more dullness, more illness and complaining, than among all 
the resit put together. 

Many at the beginning of the term, for the saving of time 
and trouble, would live lutogether on such articles as they ecfsM 
gi*t at the bakers and stores, which were of course generally 
of the liner kinds, for coarse bread and crackers could not be 
had. But before a long time they would grow tired of these 
fine things, much sooner than those who partook of the plainer 
articles of their own cooking, and they would then resort to the 
latter plan. 

Fine flour was found much more difficult to make into eatable 
articles, by unexperienced cooks, than the coarser kinds of 
meal, so it was but little used, and the students never felt as 
well after eating it. Com meal was the easiest to prepare, and 
was the most used ; and a person would live longer on it, made 
into different kinds of cakes and puddings, than upon any other 
one thing without becoming tired of it ; it was also the cheapest 
article to be found on which a person could subsist. 

Butter, molasses, sugar, and other sweets were generally used 
to a moderate extent, but they were sometimes even omitted. 
It was found that the less variety they had, and the longer they 
lived on a few plain, simple articles, the less desire there was 
to eat too much ; and nothing could be eaten with a greater 
relish than when the fewest articles were taken at a time. 

A few of us, for the sake of trying an experiment, lived for 
several weeks on simple Indian corn cake, of our own bak- 
ing, without butter or salt. We found in so doing that there 
was no part of the time in which we felt as well, or could study 
more than during this experiment. There was no time that we 
ate with a better relish, and had less desire for rich food. It 
cost about eighteen cents a week. 

.Mthoughmost of the students would usually study a great 
deal by candle-light — all the tune at night except what was 
absolutely necessiu-y for sleep — sore and weak eyes were nearly 
or altogether unknown. Weak eyes is a very common com- 
plaint in some schools, where the students live in a different 
manner in regard to diet. Although the climate was severe, 
colds, I think, were not so common as in most other places. 
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The core for many, when they got a cold, was to lessen the 
quantity of food and bathe more in cold water, and it was not 
long that a cold could withstand the effects of abstemiousness 
and water-treatment. 

In the winter season many got into the habit of taking but 
very little exercise. Some perhaps would not walk half a 
mile a day on an average, and take no other exerdse, and yet 
all appeared to go on well enough, certainly much better than 
with people generally who take so little exercise. The cause 
of thi§ must have been, I think, the mode of living adopted. 

In the summer season most of the students worked habit- 
ually three or four hours each day for exercise. Gardening 
and other farm work of the kind could always be obtained at 
a short distance from the seminary, in the summer season. The 
pay was from six to eight cents an hour. By working this way 
during the odd hours and holidays, many were able to clear all 
their expenses, attend school a year or two, and then leave 
with as much money as they brought with them. They felt bet- 
ter, and could study more, than those who did not work. 

In the summer term there were two or three who, from an 
excess of vanity, would not labor with their hands at all. And 
they would neither board themselves, nor board in the boarding- 
house where good plain food only was furnished, but went to 
a private house in the village. There they paid nearly double 
price, so that they could get a greater variety of rich food and 
luxuries. They were about as different in other respects from 
the rest as in their manner of living. When the seven o'clock 
heV rung for breakfast it was as common a time for them to get 
up as any. In the first place, then, they would loose three 
hours of th^ best part of the day for both exercise and study 
(for the students generally rose at four in the summer) ; and 
then go right to their breakfast, they would be far from feeling 
as fresh and brisk as those who rose early, and worked and 
exercised two or three hours before the morning meal. It was 
a general remark, and a true one, that these would-be-gentlemen 
studied but little, and learned nothing. One of them came to 
stay two or three years, he said, but soon complamed of head- 
ache, or something else, all the time he was there, so that he 
could not sludy. He left in a short time. Those who worked 
a part of the day, and studied the rest, always slept well when 
night came, and be ready to get up in the morning. Those lazy 
flesh-eaters complained that they could not sleep well in the 
night* and then would remain in bed dozing all the morning. 
But the plain livers, who practiced lyi u^ in bed uq longer th&u 
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was necessary for sleep, and working and studying alternately 
through the dav, got along well in all respects. The time was 
all well employed, which is no small matter to one who wishes 
to make all the improvement possible. 

Straw beds were used by many of the students, and were 
found to be far superior to feathers in warm weather by all who 
tried them. 

The doctors found but little to do in the seminary, hardly 
enough to support a church mouse. 

The students were most of them a considerable distance from 
home, and when they got unwell they would discontinue study- 
ingr, eat moderately of vegetable fare, walk in the open air, and 
thus get cured. This Utting-alone-plan was believed to be 
much better than the drugging system. To sum up the matter, 
those who rose early, worked and exercised a good deal, |pd 
lived on plain vegetable food, learned much more, and felt a 
great deal better than those who lived in an opposite way ; and 
the former could quite, or nearly, clear their expenses, while the 
latter were at a considerable expense, and learned less. 

I have thus far spoken of the young men. Concerning the 
vouncT ladies I knew less ; but almost all of them boarded them- 
selves, cooked their own food, performed their own washing, 
kept their rooms in order, and walked frequently in the open 
air. They appeared very healthy, and I seldom heard of any 
of them getting ill. 

Those who, in obtaining an education, will take a coui*se 
similar to that which I have described, will find that the time 
thus spent will ever afterward be looked upon as one of the 
most profitable and happy of their whole lives. 

If such a plan were more generally adopted by those who 
must either go to school cheaply, or not at all, there would not 
be so many people as there now are without a good education. 
Since such a plan is so pleasant and easy, the want of money 
is no excuse for any one who has health for not attending 
school. 

C. Hambletox. 

P. S. — The Whitestown Seminary was formerly a manual 
labor school, under the able presidentship of the Rev. Beriah 
Green, who is himself an advocate of vegetable diet. The 
students were then required to work a portion of each day ; 
and it is a good deal owing to this, I suppose, that the students 
still keep up the habit since it was changed from that to the 
present form. Besides, Pi*esident Green is in the habit of giv- 
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iDg lectures in the village, and sometimes at the seminaiy, on 
the subject of health, and the necessity of labor, exercise, and 
attention to diet, in order to preserve it. 

C. H. 



CASE OF JOHN BURDELL, DENTIST, OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Burdell is now forty-four years of age. He was from 
Oneida County, State of New York. He has resided in this 
city twenty-two years, before that time always in the country. 
His parents lived a number of miles distant from neighbors, in 
a wild part of the country, and the occupation of the male 
members of the family was clearing of land, farming, and agri- 
cultural pursuits generally. His parents were comparatively 
healthy. On his father's side they predisposed to paralysis ; 
his mother died of apoplexy. Mr. Burdell ate plentifully of 
flesh meat, as was customary in those times, but the bread eaten 
was mostly of the coarser forms until his coming to the city. 

He was always rather delicate in liealth ; haa frequent sick 
headache with nausea ; was habitually costive ; and often had 
nightmare. The first that he ever went to school was when 
he was sixteen years old. 

Mr. Burdell has now been engaged in dentistry twenty years. 
He lived about two years as people ordinarily do, and then 
commenced the "vegetarian system," using, however, a Httle 
milk and flesh for about one year. He has not eaten flesh 
more than three weeks in all since that time, now a period of 
eighteen years. He has used milk he judges not more than 
one year in the aggregate sin'ie that time, and then only in a 
slight quantity at intervals. 

On commencing the new diet he could perceive that his 
mind gradually became more clear. Sleep grew better; and 
his strength of mind he regards remained about the same. 
Headache appeared to disappear just in proportion as animal 
substances were given up ; and he has not experienced this 
affection in a single instance, now several yeai^. Constipation, 
from which he had suffered from a child, became very soon 
removed. Bodily strength was not materially changed. He 
can now, he judges, bear more exercise of any kind to which 
he is accustomed than ever before in his life. He haa fo^ '•j^eaK^ 
known no such sensation as fatigue; wv^ '^^\»\vYi^ Q^<^>s::^'«fiQ«s«k 
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that the smell coining from his body was as bad as that of rats 
poisoned with arsenic. As soon as be found that be bad been 
taking calomel and arsenic, he dismissed the practitioner, and 
declared be would take no more of his medicine. All of the 
extremities became nearly powerless, as is common from the 
effects of arsenic. It was more than a year before they fully 
regained their power. It was at the time of this illness that 
be was persuaded to break a little over the rules to which he 
bad been accustomed. He continued to use a little beef-steak 
about two weeks, but became so nauseated and disgusted with 
the flesh that be resolved never to eat oi it again. On discon- 
tinuing its use he grew better. And substituting for it Indian 
meal gruel, bread, and the free use of fruits, he grew rapidly 
better in every respect, except the extremities. It was toward 
two years before his limbs regained their full vigor. 

Since the above illness, our subject has taken but two meals 
a day, morning and evening, never touching food of any kind 
between meals. Having experimentally ascertained the quan- 
tity of nutriment required by him, he weighs or measures ac- 
cording to their quality the amount for each meal, so as to be 
uniform in the quantity taken. His food consists in summer 
wholly of unbolted wheat bread, and fruits of all kinds as they 
successively appear throughout the season. He regards the 
indigenous as the best. In winter his table supply is made up 
with farinaceous, and l)aked potatoes and apples. 

Previously to commencing the vegetarian experiments and 
bathing, Mr. Burdell was every winter subject to colds ; some 
of which were very severe upon the lungs. He repeatedly 
experienced pulmonary hemorrhage. He has seldom been 
troubled with symptoms of the kind since. He thinks taking 
too much food, even of the simplest kinds, has in some instances 
caused him to raise streaks of blood. 

His daily aliment consists now (September, 1849) of brown 
wheaten bread sometimes leavened and sometimes unleavened, 
and peaches. He uses no butter, salt, nor spices of any 
description. He takes no alcoholic or fermented liquors, no 
coflfee or tea, and does not now recollect when he last took 
milk or even water, the juices of the fruits meeting and satisfy- 
ing the demand which is naturally much diminished by the 
total absence of animal food, salt, and spices, with the febrile 
excitement they serve to produce. He not only bathes in eold 
water regularly every morning throughout the year, but sleeps 
with open windows summer and winter. He has passed most 
of the days during the present sickly season in the city. Dur- 
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iaff die three ehofen aoaeooB of '82, '84, and *49, he pae»ed on 
xmuafmoL It is maiiY years ance he has taken the slightest 
cold, or experienced the least nausea, headache^ disorder of 
the bowels,, or mdisposition of any kmd ; and for tiie last scTen 
years haa not omitted a single meaL ^He seems^" says a 
friend, '' in perfect health, with akin dear and mildly ^suffused 
with a natural ixage in the place of the bloated flush of drunk- 
enness and gluttony; mind unclouded and active ; spirits gentle 
and cheerfiQ; and cimversation fluent^ easy, and instractiye. 
Altogether he appears a very happy man. Bis wants, with his 
mode of life, are few, and recjuire very moderate ends to meet 
them ; these are obtained by mdustry in the {Nrosecution of his 
professional pursuits. Much may be learned from tius case, 
and the inference will naturally arise that much sicknessi with 
its attendant calamities, is superinduced among mankind by 
unmtelli^ent and beast-like indu%ence in Improper and' pemi- 
ekraaartioles of food and drink." ^ 
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